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RfsrrcTrcLM i»foi»*ATrD 



TO THE READER 

In ofTenng to the public fl work at once no\el 
and attractive, and so widely diflcnng in point of 
design and execution from any of a similar class 
hitherto announced, few observations will, it is 
hoped, be deemed necessary. Its character and 
pretensions will best be explained by simply re- 
femng to the names of the artists, its conductors— 
to the style of the embellishments themselves—and, 
as regards its literary illustrahons, to the judgment 
of the general reader. On this last point only it 
may be proper to state, that the author has been 
deeply indebted to tlie valuable suggestions and 
other assistance of several talented individuals*, to 
whom he is bound to ofler his wannest acknowledg¬ 
ments 

• Among oiUer*, in particular, tfl the author of the “ Castilian ” 
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GENEVA. 


Lake Leman voosme «lt)i Uscrjtita] ttee. 

The mirror whore the itanand mouBtalna view 
The ttlUnni of their aifieet In carh t nee 
lu clear depth pleUa of their far height and hue. 

BtaoT. 

Tnu city of Genetti claims the distinction of high an¬ 
tiquity. It is frequently mentioned by the name it now* 
bears in the Commentaries of Julius Cmsar. 

It became a republic in the year 1535, and by degrees 
acquired the form of gorcroment which is maintained to 
the present day. Its earlier history, howercr, is inroh cd 
in tmusual obscurity; and uotwithstandiDg the ingenious 
fipecnlations of many nho hare endeavoured to reconcile 
the con/heting testimony of ancient MTitcrs, none hate 
hitherto succeeded in remoring the rcil'mth wliicli tra¬ 
dition and ignorance hare so loog obsenred it. Tliesc 
ienehree seculorvm will be a suffiaent excuse for not 
pursuing such an inquiry, more espcaally as Geneva 
presents ns with subjects far more interesting than the 
inrestigation of remote tradition. 

The city is built at the head of the Leman lake, which 
is considered the hnest piece of water in Europe. The 
waters abound with fish, and are famous for trout, which 
are often found of a prodigions sire. At the opposite end 
the Rhone falls into the lake, whicli at some distance se¬ 
parates into two rapid streams, forming a small island in 
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the town, and then re uniting pursues its course into 
France Tlic hke is bordered on one side by the Pajs 
deVand a country which was formerly conquered by the 
Canton of Bern from the Dokes of Saroy Tl is may, 
indeed be considered one of the most enchanting spots 
m Europe As far as the eye can reach it is studded 
with toims, hamlets, gardens, and Tineywrds, and is 
bounded by the hills of Monnt Jura. The Sasoy side has 
a wilder and more romantic appcirancc, presenting a 
pleasing contrast to the Pays dc Vaud Huge mountains 
and tremendous precipices meet the eye on all s dcs, 
rising behind each other lo cicry wild and fant'islic form 
with which the imagination may choose to inicst them 
On the one side Nature is dispbycd m )icr most sublime 
audanfol form, while on the other she exhibit her gayest 
and most attractwc aUirc^k Thus, by a happy combina- 
tioa of the softest imagery sntb the grander and more 
majestic scenery, the neighbourhood of Genera abounds 
with objects of surpassing intercsU The land of Nature 
has indeed marked the scene as one of her happiest la 
boars Erery matenal is here combined that the poet 
or the painter could desire to excite the imagination or 
to stimulate a Imgcnng fancy The silrcr lake, wLicli 
extends like a huge mirror from shore tf shore, reflecting 
from its bright and pohshed surface the nocibciless bean 
tics that adorn its banks, the lofty mountains that rear on 
e\-ery side their majestic heads.some clothed with eternal 
snows, and others dehghting the eye with freshness and 
rerdurc, and the city itself, embosomed in its woods and 
waters, present a scene which, for harmonious combina* 
Uon and variety of imagery, must stand imnTaUed, cren 
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where bcanty and sublimity most predominate. The glow¬ 
ing language of Ronsseao and the lofty Terse of Byron 
hare been, not unworthily, employed in throwing round 
these romantic and faraared regions a halo of which 
neither time nor drcumstance can erer depriie them 
Moore too thus beantifuHy describes his feelings on visit¬ 
ing the lake and volley for the first time at sunset. 

*Twas at this mstant^while there glow’d i 
Thu last, intensest gleam of light— 

Suddenly through the opening road 
The Tallej burst upon toy sight' 

That glorious valley, mth its tahe. 

And Alps on Alps in clusters swelling, 
hlighcy and pure, and fit to maVe 
,^6 ramparts of a Godhead s dwelling 

No, never shall I lose the trace 
Of what I e felt in this bright place; 

And should my spitii’a hope grow weak. 

Should I, oh God * e’er doubt thy pow er, 

This mi^ty <ceoe egain I'D seek. 

At this same calm and glowing hour. 

And here at (he suhlimest shnne 
That Nature ever rear’d to Thee, 

Rekindle all that hope dinne, 

Ani/ftl ay immortality' 

Beyond the beauty and romance of its situation, the 
city of Geneva lias notbing in itself to merit particular 
notice. Few Curopcan towns of its size and importance 
arc 80 sparingly decorated with public monuments. The 
upper part, which rises on a gentle acclmtj, is evceed- 
ingly picturesque. The bouses are of stone, and well- 
constructed. But the lower |fflrt offers rather an nnplea- 
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Bant Contrast The honacs arc many stones liigli, and 
from their appearance Mould seem to ha\e been built for 
ages They have heavy projecting roofs, and on each 
side of the streets are erected cumbersome n ooden ar 
cades, under which the trading classes eOiibit their nares 
and merchandire In the naterwhich divides the town 
there are also erected many heavy and nnseemlyhndAings, 
apparently for the sole use of the vvasheTwonien of Gc 
neva Indeed, this portion of the city being cl lefly in 
habited by the metcantile part of the popuTatuin is not 
very hhely to meet with speedy improvement, since es 
pease on the hand and prejudice on the other arc 
most cffectoal secnntics for the adherence of the citizens 
to the wisdom of thetr ancestors Tlie public walks and the 
ramparts are, howc^er, replete with interest Thence the 
ejeof the tonnst will be delightedMrth the brilliant 8uc 
cession of romantic nllas which use like fairy mansions 
along the margin of the lake, and, combined with tht 
scenes aionnd, present a senes of viens aa beautiful as 
they are vaned The hte itself perhaps partakes more 
of softness than of grandeur, and the pleasure of gliding 
events waters when the setting sun casts a mellowed 
light over the rind and ghning scenery aroond, ironJd 
be the summit of such enjoyment, did not the frequency 
of those fogs or vapours, which are the bane of this part 
of Bwitzeiland, too often intervene and involve the glo 
twus cccnjtm mist and obscurity 
The attachment of the Genevese to the pleasures of so 
ciety renders their toivn a desirable residence to sttaugers 
As ID France, it is chiefly the evening that is devoted to 
society and conversation The description winch M Si 
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inoDc! gives of a soirie at Genera might be mistaken for 
that of an e\ cning party in some cotmtry town In England. 
“ Soon after eight in the erening ladies sally forth, 
wrapped in a cloak and hood, a rebellions feather only 
appearing sometimes In front, and walk on tiptoe about 
the streets, preceded by their maid, who carries a lantern. 
When they reach their destination the cloak and double 
shoes are thrown off in an ante-room appropriated to the 
purpose; their dress is shaken out a httle by the at¬ 
tentive maid, their sliawl thrown afresh over their shoul¬ 
ders with negligent propriety, their cap set to rights, and 
then they slide in lightly, to appearance' quite nnconsaous 
of looks, make their curtsy, take their scats, and try to 
be agreeable to their next neighbour, yet now and then 
they stifle a yawn, and change places under some pre¬ 
tence for the sake of changing, and curiously turn over 
young ladies’ or young gentlemen’s drawings, placed on 
the table with prints and books, upon which they would 
not bestow a look if they could help it, nor listen to the 
music, to which they now seem attentive. Tea comes 
at last, with heaps of sweet things, a few card-parties 
are arranged, and as the hour of eleven or tu elve strikes, 
the maid and lantern are anoounced in a whisper to each 
of the fair visitors. Meanwhile the men, in groups about 
the room, discuss the news of the day, foreign or do¬ 
mestic pohtics, but mostly the latter, making themselves 
lery merry with the speech in council of such-and-such 
a member (of coarse of the adverse party), who talked 
for two hours on the merest tnfle in the world, and 
thought he was establishing bis reputation as a states¬ 
man for ever." 
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Of all ttc impoitafil e«ntswlucii have contributed to 
the celebrity of Geneva, none ctrims so great a portion 
of interest as the Reformation, of which Geneva may 
be said to have been the cradle and the nnrse. Had it 
not been for this precious home of liberty, which served 
as a rallying point for the reformers of all countries during 
the sanguinary terrors of persecution, the reformed doc¬ 
trines would never have been so successfully promul¬ 
gated, nor could their advantages have been so universally 
secured. The Genevese were early in the field, and to 
thrir exertions is the Protestant Church materially in¬ 
debted for the rapid progress of its tenets, and for the 
foundation on which it at present stands. 

The circumstance which led the great apostle of the 
Reformation, Calvin, to adr^t Geneva as Ids residence Is 
Angular. Pairing tbrrrt^hlbattovvD on bis Tontfcfrom 
France to Germany, be enconntered his friend Fare], then 
resident at Geneva, who entreated him to remain there 
and to assist him in his ministry. Calvin, however, was 
desirous of proceeding, till Farcl, fplrUu gKorfaiu Aeroico 
flatus (says Beza) threateued him, in the most solemn 
manner, with the curse of God !f bedid not staj to assist 
him in that part of the Lord's vineyard. Calvlu accord¬ 
ingly complied, imd was appointed professor of Divinity. 
It was at GenevU that the singular intervieiv took place 
between Cidnn and Eckius related to Lord Orrery by 
Deodati. 

" Eckius being sent by the pope legate into France, 
upon Lis return resolved to take Geneva in his waj, on 
purpose to see Calvin, and if otxariou were, to attempt 
reducing him to the Romish cloaxli. Therefore, when 
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Eclclas Was come mthin a league of Geneva^ he left his 
retinue there, and went, accompanied but mth one man, 
to the city in the forenoon* Setting np his horses at an 
inn, he inquired where Calvin lived,* which house being 
shown him, he knoched at the door, and Calvin himself 
came to open it to him, Ecldus inquired for Mr. Calrinj 
he was told he was the person. Ecldas acquainted him 
that he was a stranger, and having heard much of his 
fame was come to unit upon him. Calvin invited him 
to come in, and he entered the house with himj where, 
discoursing of many things concerning religion, Eckics 
percched Calvin,to be an ingcnions,.learned man, and 
desired to know if he had not a garden to walk in, to 
which Calvin replying he had, they both went into it, 
and then Eckio's began to inquire of him why be left the 
Bomish church, and offered him some arguments to per¬ 
suade him to return} but Calvin could by no means be 
persuaded to think of it At last, Eckios told him that 
he would put his life into his hands, and then said he 
wasEckius, the pope's legate. At this discovery Calvin 
was not a little surprised, and begged his pardon that he 
Ind not treated him with the respect due to his quality. 
Eckius returned the compliment; and told him if he 
uonid come back to the chorclt he would certainly pro¬ 
cure for him a cardinal's cap; but Calvin was not to be 
moved by sucb an olTcr. Eckius then asked bim what re* 
V enuc lie had; he told the cardinal he had that house and 
garden and fifty hvres per annum, besides an annual pre¬ 
sent of some wine and com, on vvbich he lived very con- 
tcnti^y. Eckius told him that a man of Ids parts descrv cd 
a better revenue, and tbcnreucucdbis invitation to come 
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t>\cr to the Rorai'ih cluirch, promising hiia a tetter sti¬ 
pend if he ivctiild Bat C;dT«i{ giTing him thanks, assured 
hiiri tliatf he was it^ll satisfied with his condition About 
this time dinner was ready, when he entertained his 
guest ns well as he conld, ercused the defects of it, and 
paid him cyery respect Eckins after dinner desired to 
know if he might not he admitted to see the church, 
which anciently was the cathedral of that city Calnn 
lery readily ansirered that he might, accordingly, he 
sent to the ofbeers to be ready with the keys, and de¬ 
sired some of the syndics to be there present, not ac¬ 
quainting them who the stranger w os As soon, therefore, 
as it ues conrement, they both went towards the church, 
and as Lckius im coming out of Calnn s house he drew 
out a purse, with about one hundred pistoles, and pre¬ 
sented it to Cabin, Calvin desired to be excused, Eclaus 
told him he gave it to boy books, os u ell as to express 
his respects for him Calvin vviUt much regret took the 
purse, and they proceeded to the church, where the syn¬ 
dics and ofheers waited upon them, at the sight of wliotn 
Eckius thought he had been betrayed, and whispered his 
thoughts in the car of Calnn, vrho assured him of his 
safclj. fbereupon they went into the church, and 
Eckins haring seen all, told Calm he did not expect to 
find things m so decent ao order, hanng been told to the 
contrarj After Invmg taken a full new of every thing, 
Etkius was returning oat of the church, hut Calvin 
stopped him a little, and calling the syndics and officers 
together, took out the purse of gold which Eckius li-id 
given him, telling them thit^he had received that gold 
fitiin tins vvortliv stringer, mid that non lie gave it to 
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tbe poor 5 and so put it all in the poor-box that was kept 
there. The syndics thanked the stranger j and ]i!ckins 
admired the charity and modesty of.Calvim 't^'hen they 
were come out of the church, Calrin invited Eckios again 
to his house; but he replied that he must depart; so 
thanking him for all his drilities, offered to take hisleavej 
but Calvin wmted on him to bis inn, and walked with 
him a mile out of the territories of Geneva, where with 
great compliments they took a farewell of each other," 
'The last moments of Calvin were remarked as the 
finest of his hfc. Like a parent who Is about to leave a 
beloved family, he bade farewell to those whom he had 
nntched over so long with a truly parental care. To the 
elders of the republic and the citi 2 ens he ga^e his part¬ 
ing advice, that they should stcadaly pursue the course 
in which he bad directed them. His remains were con- 
rejed, rvitbont any pomp, to the burial-place called 
Plain Falius. His tomb was simple, and without inscrip¬ 
tion; but the feelings of gratitude were deeply engraven 
on the hearts of the Genevese, and he was honoured with 
the sincere mourning of his adopted country mcn,\o whom 
he had been so long a father and a friend. 

' Among the numerous places in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva that arc deserviog of attention, perhaps none 
awakens a more virid enriosity, or excites a more power¬ 
ful interest, than Feme)-, the retreat of Voltaire. Literati 
and tourists of every country hare considered it a pleasing 
duty to undertake a pilgrimage to that celebrated shrine 
of genius. Tlie house has had many masters, hut such 
is the almost superstitions veneration in which every 
thing that once belonged to the greit poet has been re- 
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gardtd, that llic mansion itself, \utli every article of de 
coration, remams the same as when ho died 

There is a large jiicture in the hall, wretchedly exe¬ 
cuted by some itinerant artist vrliom Voltaire met w ith 
by Hcodeot, and who painted the picture according to 
the design of the poet One hardly knows winch to con¬ 
demn most, the miserable attempt of the painter, or the 
vanity and egotism of tlic designer Voltaire is repre¬ 
sented in the foreground presenting the Hcimadc to 
Apollo, the Temple of Mcoiory is seen, aroiuid which 
Fame IS fljing and pointing to the Hciinsdc, the Muses 
and Graces surround Voltaire, and personages repre 
aented m the jieetn stand apparently astonished at Ins 
tiiipmwij talents, the awthors who sviote ngtopst hiai 
arc descending to the infernal regions, and Envy is ex 
pring at hw feel 1 

Tlic saloon is oroamented with a beautiful design in 
china, intended for tl c tomb of a lod> who wis thought ’ 
to have died iti child birth, but who, horrible t<9 relate, 
was buried aliic' In the bed room arc portraits of Vol 
ti^^s most intimate fnends, amongst which are those of* 
tl ccclebratcdactorI,eKain,andtlicgrcntKingofPrus8n, 
there is also one of Voltaire himself On one side of the 
room IS the hlarquisc de Ckvtclct, lus unstress, and on 
another thcEmprcss ofllnssia and Clemcnl AIV, better 
known as Ganganclh, of whom the following incmorablc 
reply IS recorded —The Baron de Glochcn, w hen travel 
heg into Italy, took the opportunit) when at Geneva of 
pnying Voltaire a visit at Femey He inquired of the poet 
w Int he should sny from I im to the pope 1 “I have been 
favoured by his hohness, replied \ oltaire, “ with many 
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presents and numerous indulgences, and lie Las even con¬ 
descended to send me his blessing; but I v^ould give all 
these, if Ganganelli would send me one of the ears of the 
[Head Inquisitor.” On the baron's return he called at the 
retreat of Voltaire, and informed him that he had de¬ 
livered the message which be gave him to his holiness. 
("Tell lum," replied tlie pope, "that while Ganganelli 
mles the chnrch, the Head Inquisitor shall have neither 
ears nor ejes.” There are many other portraits, but in¬ 
differently painted; his own, indeed, appears to hare 
been more' carefully executed. A vase of black marble 
is placed in this room, which once contained the heart of 
the-philosopher. On i£ is the following uffccted inscrip¬ 
tion -“son ESPRIT EST TARTOUT, ET SON CttPB E8T ICt 

Over the vase is written— use manes sont covboles 

PUISQOE MOV C(£UR EST AV MILIEU DZ V0D8, TllC pOr- 

trmt of Frederick the Great is so wretchedly painted 
that it Is hardly ht to grace a sign-post. Le K&in is in 
crayons, but executed with no better skDl; and if it 
bears any resemblance to the great actor, he has cer- 
talnl]|no reason to accuse the artist of flattery, for .there 
never could be a man less indebted to nature. The be^ of 
Voltiure and its liangiugs are somewhat impau'ed by time, 
and hav e diminished considerably by the hands of visitors 
still less ceremonious, who always consider themselves 
justified in committing tins kind of pious larceny. 

The town of Femey was ent'irely of the poet’s crea¬ 
tion, and many instances are recorded of the kind interest 
he took in the welfare of its inhabitants. The church 
dose to his own residences of his own building, which 
gave occasion to the rcmVhj of a witty traveller—The 
nearer the church the farther from God.” 
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Dr. Moore, wLo usitcd Vdtaite about tbc jear 1/79, 
lias left aa amusing account of bis appearance, and of lus 
mode of life at Femey. 

“ The first idea which has presented itself to all \vlio 
liave attempted a description of bis person is -that of a 
sheleton. In as far as this imphes excessive leanness it 
IS just, but it must be remembered, that this skeleton, 
this mere composition of shin ^od bone, has a look, of 
more spirit and riracity than is generally produced by 
flesh and blood, howcicr bloomiag and youthful. The 
most piercing eyes I ever beheld are those of Voltaire, 
now in his eightieth year His whole countenance is 
expressive of genius, observation, and extreme sensibility. 
In the morning he has a look of anxiety and discontent, 
but this gradnsU/ wears off, and after dinner be ec^as 
cbeerfnl, yet an air of irony never entirely forsakes Lis 
face, but may alwap be observed lurking ia his features 
whether he froivns or smiles When the weather is favour¬ 
able he takes an mring in bis coacb with his niece, or 
with some of his guests, of whom there is always a sof. 
ficient number at Femey. Sometimes he saunters in his 
gwdeu; or if the neatber docs not permit him to go 
abroad, he employs his leisure hours in playing at chess 
with Pere Adam, or in receiving the viaits of strangers 
(a continual succession of whom attend at Femev to 
catch an opportunity of sedng him), or in dictating and 
reading letters, for he still retains coire^pondents in all 
the countries in Euri^, who inform him of every re¬ 
markable occurrence, and send him every new Lterary 
production as soon as it appears. By far the greater 
part of his time is spent in his study, and w hetber he 
rends himself or listens to another, he alvvaj s has a pen 
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in his hand to take notes or to make remarks. Com¬ 
position is his priiicip’d amoscroent. Ko antlior «ho 
^vrites for dady bread, bo young poet ardent for distinc¬ 
tion, is more assiduous with bis pen, or more anxious for 
fresh fame than the ^^calthyand applauded Seigneur of 
Femey. Hclircainaacryhospitablemanncr,and takes 
care aliraj s to keep a good cook. He bas generally tmo 
or three visitors from Ikiris, m ho stay w ith him a month 
or siv necks at a time, lllicn they go, tiicir places are 
soon supplied, so that there is a constant roLition of 
society at Femey. These, vvith Voltaire's own family 
and his tisitors from Cenem, compose a company of 
tnebe or fourteen persons, who dine dmly at his table 
nhetherbe apiwars'br not. For nhen engaged in pre¬ 
paring some ncu publication for the press, indisposed, or 
in bad spirits, he docs not dine nith his company, butr 
satisfies himself uith seeing them for a few minutes, 
either before or after dinner. All who bring vccom- 
mendations from his friends may depend on being re¬ 
ceived, if he be not really indisposed. He often presents 
himself to the strangers who assemble almost every 
afternoon in his antc-chamber, though they bring no par¬ 
ticular recommendation. But sometimes they arc obligctl 
to retire without having their Cariosity gratified. 

*'Thc forenoon U not a proper time to visit Voltaire. 
He cannot bear to ha^c bis hours of study interrupted. 
Tliis alone is SulTicicnt to put him out of humour; besides, 
be is then apt to be ijncruloos, w hether he suffers by tlic 
infirmities of age, or from some accidental cause of cha¬ 
grin. \Vhatc«r is the reason, be is less an optimist at 
tint part of the day than at any other. It was in tlic 
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monnng prolnbly, tliat be rematlced, ' qne t Itoit dom- 
mtige qne le qninqtwna ee toJuwt ea Amenque, et li 
ficTre en nos climats Tliose «lio are inntcd to supper 
have an opportunity of seeing him in the most adnnta- 
geous point of mcu He then exerts himself to entertim 
the company, and seems as fond of saying what are cnlled 
good things as ever, and when any lively remark or 
bon mot comes from another, he is equally delighted, 
and pa^s the fullest tribute of applause The spirit 
of mirth gams upon him by indulgence When sur¬ 
rounded by his friends, and animated by the presence of 
women, he seems to enjoy life with all the scnsibihties of 
youth His genios then surmounts the restraints of age 
and infirmity, and Hows along id a fine strain of pleasing 
and spirited observation, nad delicate irony He has aiv 
excellent talent for adapting bis conrersation to his com 
pany Tlio first tune the Dube of Hamilton waited on 
Inm, he turned the discourse on the ancient alhance be¬ 
tween the Trench and the Scotch nations, reciting tlic 
circumstance of one of his Graces predecessors having 
accoBipaiucd Mary Queen of Scots, whose heir he at 
that time was, to the court of Trance he spoke of the 
heroic characters of his uoecstors, the ancient Tarls of 
Douglas, of the great hlerary reputation of some of his 
countrymen then living, and mentioned the names of 
Hume and Robertson m terms of high admiration 
Voltaire was irascible andjcaloas to a great degree, 
an instance of which is related in an accidental internew 
with Piron Pirou was a rival wit, who took a strange 
dehglit in tormenting him, -uid whom he consequently 
most sincerely hated Voltaire never missed an oppor- 
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tunity of lashing his rival in the Keen encounter of wit j 
and Piron, equally liberal, left him but few advantages to 
boost. 

One morning Voltaire called at the mansion of the 
celebrated Madame de Pompadour, and was awaiting her 
coming in the salon. He had comfortably established 
himself on a fanteuil, anxiously expecting the arrival 
of the lady j for though Volhure was a philosopher, he 
was nerertheless a fceen-scented courtier, and seldom 
neglected an opportunity of ingratiating himself with the 
powers that were. The door opened, and Voltaire, ar¬ 
rayed in las beat smiles, sprang forward, to pay bis ho¬ 
mage to the arbitress of patronage, when, who should 
meet him, smlrkiog as it wore in mockery of the poet, 
but the hated Piron! There was no retreating} Voltaire, 
therefore, resolving to play the hero, drc^v himself up 
rvith an air of hauteur, and, bowing sliglitly to Piron, re¬ 
tired to the fanteuil from which he had risen Piron 
acknowledged the salutation with an equally indifferent 
movement, and placed himself on a fanteuil exactly oppo¬ 
site Voltmre. After some few morDcnts passed in silence, 
the author of the Henriade took from his pocket a hlack 
silk cap, which he usaally wore when at home, or in 
the presence of any one with whom he thought he could 
take such ahberty, and patting it on his head, observed 
in a dry tone and with great indifference of manner,— 
*' Je vous demande pardon, monsieur, tnais mon m^ecin 
m’ordonne de—■” 

"Point de ceremonie, monsieur,” interrupted Piron, 
" d'autant plus que mon m^eciu m’ordonne la meme 
chose." So saying, he rCiy coolly put on liis liat. •< 
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Voltaire stared at this nncquirocal demoustration of 
contempt, but as he had provohcd it, he was obliged to 
put up with the affront He therefore compelled to 
limit his indignation to the etprcssion ofhis countenance, 
uhicb was any thing but amiable or conciliating and oc 
copied himself exclusively with his own rellecbons Piron 
took no notice of bun, and the sitoatiou of the two poets 
became c\ cry moment more embarrassing Madame Pom 
padourdid not arrive, and Voltaire was ciidcntlyout of 
humour He again applied to his pocket, and drawing 
from it a biscuit he began to cat it, offenng as an apology 
that his health was delicate “ Pardon, monsieur, mais 
mon ta^ecin m a commands de manger 
" Point do c^rcmonie, monsieur, repeated the im 
perturbable Piron, with an obsequious bow, and draw mg 
ftma h« pcpckei a smaU beVtle ot flask, with which he 
was usually proi ided, lie uncorked it, and eu allowed the 
contents at a draught, at the same tiino testifying his 
appronil by smacking Im bps with a laoleacc perfectly 
pctnfjing 

Tins was too much The irascibility of the philoso 
pher prci Oiled, and starting up, with indignation in his 
countenance, and darting a fierce look at the uncere¬ 
monious Piron, he exclaimed, ** Est ce que monsieur 6C 
tnoque dc moi' 

"Excusez, monsieur mildly retorted Piron, enjoying 
the rage and ronfuMon of his nvaJ, *' inais ma gant£ cst 
61 faiUc que nion mfdcan ma commandt d<, boirc 
Fortunaulj, at this moment Madame dc Pompadour 
entered, m time to pment the progress of hostilities, 
andvf it was beyond her power to promote a good under 
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standing between the poets, she at least contnvcd to 
engage tlicir attention on subjects more worthy of their 
talents 

Before we leave Geneva, it will not be improper to 
mention the claim winch the public librirj has to notice 
It contams many rare and canons books and manuscnjits, 
and a very singular piece of antiquity, an ancient Roman 
shield of massive silver It was fonnd in the bed of the 
Arve in 1721 

The traveller nho beholds a storm on the Like of 
Genera will not fo^et Lord Bnon s beautiful <lc 
scnption 


The sky is changed! —and sudi a change '—Oh night. 
And storm, and daikncss, je are wondrous strong, 
Yet loiely in your strength, as u the light 
Of a dark eye in woman' Far along 
From peak to peah, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder' hot from one lone cloud 
But every mouutain now bath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 

Back to the jo}ous Alps whocall to her aloud' 

And this IS in the lught —Most glonous night' 

Thou wert not made for slumber' let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 

A portion of the tempest and of theo' 

How the lit lake shine^ a phospbonc scu. 

And the big ram comes dancu^ to the earth I 
And now again tis black, and now the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o er a young earthquake s birth 
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Now, ^\h?^c tLc qtufk lUonc tlius liatli cleft lus ^vny, 
Tlic mightiest of the stonni hath ta cii his stand 
For here not one, but ouny, make their play, 

And fl ng their thunder bolts from J and to hand. 
Flashing and east around, of all the band. 

The bnghtest through these parted hills hath fork’d 
Hia bghtnings,_BB if he did understand, 

That in such gaps as desolation work <1, 

There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk d 

Sky, mountains ri\er, winds, lake lightning»< yc' 
^Vitb night, and clouds and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feebng, well may be 
Things that have made me svatchful, the far roll 
Of jour departing voices u the knoll 
Of what m me is sIeeploss,_af I rest 
Hut where of ye, ob tempests' wthcgoal? 

Are ye bke those witbm the human breast? 

Or dope And, st length, bke e^lcs some high ncic? 
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nou»eau \oItain mirClIiboa ADddeStid 
Leman thcM nann ata vpnh; of thy aborr 
TbyaboTeofumdlikethMC wm thou no more 
Thclz memory thy RfDoobniicc voul I recall I 

LauSwne is a neat picturesque towTi, about eight 
hours drive from Geoevn and is tlesci^cdly cclebnted 
for tie singular beaut) of its situation The climate is 
salubrious and delightful, and the romiiitic scenery of the 
Paj"8 de Viud has not its equal in tlic world Nothing 
can surpass the glovnog magnificence of a summers 
evening in this fairy r^on M hen the sun descends 
beyond mount Jura, the alpine summits reflect for a long 
time the bright ruddy splendour, and the quiet lake, un 
ruflied by a breeze, assumes tbe appearance of liquid gold 
In the distance nses tlic vast chain of Alps, with their 
seas of ice and boundless regions of snow, contrasted with 
the near and more pleasing objects of glowing vincjards 
and golden corn fields, ind lutcrspcrsed with the wooded 
brow, the verdant and tranquil valley, with villas, hamlets, 
and sparkling streams 

Rousseau EHpresses Ins rapture at tins scene, m the per 
son of the hero of his celebrated romance, who, returning 
from a voyage round the world thus exclaims at the sight 
of his natn e Pays de Vand^ * Ce pay sage unique, le plus 
c 2 
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be^^ dont 1 ceil liumain fttt jimais frapp6, cc scjour char 
mant aiiqviel je T^a^aw ncn troB%e degal dana le tour 
dll monde ' 

Lausanne la the capital ol tlie Pa^s dcVand Tlie 
church IS a magnificent gothic building, and was the ca 
thedral irhcn the country was enbject to the duhes of 
Saioy It nas tahen from the house of Saioy by the 
canton of Bern under ^rhose dominicm it Tcmamed for 
nearly two centunes mel a hilf, until the French rei oln- 
lion altered the whole face of aflans in Etirope Switzer¬ 
land caught the cry of liberty and equality, and the go 
Tcmment of Bcm, which had hitherto been vested in an 
-iristocracy, was traosferred to a representative counal, 
chosen by the people 

Tlie inhabitants of Lausanne arc Calnnists, although 
none of that mortifying spirit is discernible winch cha 
ractenscs their brother presbytenans of Scotland TJio 
only point on which they appear to feel the necessity of 
a stnet observnncc is the time of dinne service on the 
Sahbith day Every thing then 13 as quiet and still as 
though all classes viere convinced of the necessity of, nt 
least, an appearance of lehgiovw duty, and few persons 
arc seen in the streela, unless on their way to cliurch 
But so soon as the services are ended, the diy is devoted 
to gaiety and recreation As id Fnncc, the neighbour 
ing places of amusement arc crowded with visitors, and 
every thing exhibits a more than usual appearance of 
gaiety TUeir festiwtiea Itowcver are conducted on a 
more moderate scale, for great attention is paid by the 
govenunent to repress the growth of luxury vvluth, de¬ 
spite of the codeav ours of the Swiss republicans, is makin"- 
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a rapid progress Many of tlie foreign residents find it 
c\trcmcly difficult to accommodate their habits to tlic 
regulations imposed on the inhabitants, and sometimes 
incur the penalties awarded m cases of infringement of 
their sumptuary laws 

Lausanne, in addition to the nntnral beanties mth 
which it 80 richlj abounds, denies new interest from the 
associations to which it giTCS nsc 

The house of Gibbon, one of th** most attractive ob 
je^ at Lausanne, is nsited bj every stranger, To this 
retreat he retired to complete those great historical la 
hours which liaic immortalised his name The bttle 
impression winch he had made id public life—the loss of 
his seat at the Board of Trade—and the neglect of the 
coalition ministry, who “ counted bis vote on ibc day o! 
battle, but overlooked him in the division of the spoil, 
all seemed to render lis voluntary banishment desirable, 
while his attachment to the society and scenery of Lau 
sanne, and bis intimate acquaintance intli the people 
and the language, gave that banishroeut almost the air 
of a restoration to his native country Familiar ns he 
had been with the society of the learned, the noble, and 
the great, he valued it too correctly to mourn over its 
loss " Such lofty conne^ons, he observes, " may at 
tract the cunous and gratify the vain, but I am too mo¬ 
dest or too proud, to rate my own value by that of my 
associates, and whatever may be tbe fame of learning or 
genius, espenence has shown me tliat the cheaper qua 
hfications of pohteness and good sense are of more useful 
currency m the commerce of life The historians 
cl oice was well made, nor did it subject him to repent- 
aucc “ Since m\ establishment at Lausanne, he says. 
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"se\eii years have elapsed, and if ciery day las not been 
equally soft and serene, not a day, not a moment has oc 
curred m which I have repented of my choice 

In a letter addressed to Madame Severy, during his 
visit to England in 1787, he etpresscs, very beautifully, 
lus attachment to his Swiss residence, and the pain winch 
he had C'vperienced in leaving it 

*' Je perdrois de rme cette position unique stir la terre, 
ce lac, ces montagnes, ces riants cdteainc, ce tableau 
cbaimant, qut paroit toujours nomeau aux yenx mSmes 
Bccoutumes des leur enfaoce d le voir Je laissois ina 
biblioth^ue, U terrasse, mon bcrcean, une maison nante, 
et tous CCS petits ohjets de commodjte jourualiere que 
Ihabitudc nous rend si necessaires, et dont 1 absence 
nous fait a tous momens eentir la privation Sur tous 
les pays de 1 Europe, j avtas choisi pour ma retraite le 
Pays de Vaud, et yamais je ne me suis repents nn senl 
instant de ce choix 

Dnnng his residence at Lausanne. Gibbon in general 
devoted the whole of the morning to study, abandomug 
himself in the evening to the pleasures of conversation, or 
to the lighter recreation of the card-table " By many," 
he observes, " conversation is esteemed as a theatre or a 
school, but after the morning has been occupied with 
the labours of.the library, I wish to unbend rather than 
to exercise my mind, and in the interval between tea and 
supper I am far from disdaining the innocent amusement 
of a game at cards 

In a letter to lus kind and excellent relative, Mrs 
Porter, Gibbon has desenbed what he terms the “ skele 
ton of his life at Lausanne 

“ In this season (the winter) I rise, not at four in the 
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tnoroiii^, but n little before cigbt; at nine I am called 
from m\ study to breakfast, trlilcli I alaajs perform 
alone in tlie English style, and »itli the aid of Cnphn I 
pcrcchc no diflerenee between Kausanne and IJcntinck- 
strcct. Our mornings arc usoally jKisscd in eeparate 
studies , we never approach each other's door without a 
previous message, or thrice knocking, and my apartment 
is already sacred, and formidable to strangers. I dress 
at half-past one, and at ttvo (an c.vl} hour, to aahich I 
am not perfectly reconciled,) aic sit down to dinner. 
We have hired a female cook, well skilled in her pro¬ 
fession and accustomed to the taste of c\cry nation, os, 
for Instance, we liad excellent mincc-pics yestenhy. 
After dinner, and the departure of our company, one, 
two, or three friends, we read together some amnsing 
book, or play at chess, or retire to our rooms, or make 
V isits, or go (0 the coiTec-hoosc. Between six and seven 
the assemblies begin, and I am oppressed only with their 
number and variety. Uliist at shillings or half-crowns 
is generally the game 1 pby, and I play three rubbers 
>rith pleasure. Between nine and ten we withdraw to 
our bread and cheese, and friendly comerse, which sends 
03 to bed at eleven} but these sober hours arc too often 
iutcmiptcd by private or numerous suppers, which I hare 
not the courage to rcabt, though 1 practise a laudable ab¬ 
stinence at the best-furnished tables," 

The gifted conversation and kind mamicrs of Gibbon 
attracted the friendship of some of the most estimable of 
his neighbours, and in the eoclcty of the family of Dc 
Sevcry he found some consolation for the loss of his 
fneitd Deyverdun. 
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“ AmODgst tte citcle of my acqnaintance at Lausanne 
I have gradually acquired the solid and tender friendship 
of a respectable family the four persons of whom it is 
composed are all endowed with the virtues best adapted 
to their age and situation, and I am encouraged to love 
the patents as a brother, and the children as a father 
Every day we seek and find the opportnnities of meeting, 
yet even tlus valuable connexion cannot supply the loss 
of domestic society It was indeed this feeling of sob 
tude and lonebneas which tinged with a browner sliade 
the evening of his life After enumerating with the 
pride and partiality which its comforts and its beauties 
justified the many advantages of his bterary retreat, be 
touchingly adds—* bat I feel, and with the dedine of 
years I shall more painfully feel, that I am alooe in 
Paradise 

The summer house in which the great Instonan com 
pleted his lengthened labours may still be seen " It 
was on the day, says lie, * or rather night, of the 27th 
of June, 1/87, between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
that I wrote the last hoes of the last page in a sum 
mer house in my garden After laying down my pen, 
1 took several turns m a berftau, or covered walk of 
acaaas, which commands a prospect of the country, the 
lake, and the mountains The air was temperate, the 
sky was serene the silver orb of the moon was reflected 
from the waters, and all uatnre was silent I will not 
dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my 
freedom and perhaps the establishment of my fame, 
but my pride was soon humbled and a sober mel incholy 
lias spread over my inind by the idea that I had taken 
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an c%erlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, 
and tliat whatsoever might be the future date of ray his- 
tory, the life of the historian mnst be short and pre- 
carions." 

The sentiment of regret thus breathed by Gibbon has 
been no less beautifully expressed in the verse of Lord 
Byron, who has made Tasso lament in the same spirit 
o^er the dismissal of the Jemsalem: 

Cut this Is o'er—iny pleasant rusk u done, 

Iilf long.sustaining fnend of man^ fears! 

If I do blot thy final page with (earo, 

Know that my sorrows haie wrung from me none 
But thou, my young creation* my toul'e child* 

'Which ever playing round me came and smiled, 

And wooed me from myself with thy sn eet sight,— 
Thou too art gone, and so is my dehght; 

And therefore do I weep and inly bleed 
With this lost bruise upon a broVen reed. 

Tlie terrace which the historian used to perambulate 
still remains. Here, not xinfrequently, he was accustomed 
to walk and converse with the distinguished strangers 
who sought him in lus retreat. In one of his letters to 
Lady ShefBeld he has recorded, ivith excusable pride, a 
memorable assemblage of rank and of talent upon his 
terrace. " A few weeks ago, I was walking on onr ter¬ 
race with M. Tissot, the celebrated physician] M.Mer- 
cier, the author of the 'Tableau de Paris j’ the Abbe 
Raynal j Monsieur, bfadame, and Mademoiselle Necker; 
the Abbe de Bourbon, a natural son of Louis X'V'.; the 
hereditary Prince of Bmnsmek, Prince Henry of Prussia, 
and a dozen counts, barons, and extraordinary persons. 
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amongst whom was a natural son of the Empress of 
Russia—Are jou satisfied with the Lst, which I could 
enlarge and embellish witbool departing from the truth' 
lllien visited by M Simond i few years since, the 
house of Gibbon exhibited symptoms of dilapidation and 
decay ‘The pnncipal rooms are now used as a count 
ing house, the few trees on the terrace have been cut 
down, and the grounds below arc very littery (we copy 
the English version, and M Simond was his own trans 
lator), * and planted with shabby fruit trees, but were no 
doubt belter in Gibbons time, yet it could never have 
been any great tilings, yoa go dorni to this terrace by a 
long flight of narrow stone stairs inside the house as if 
to B cellar, the terrace itself is a mere slip, seventy or 
eighty yards long, by ten in width, with a low pirajict 
wall towards the prospect An old fashioned aihonr of 
cut cAamiffe (dwarf beech) at the end of the terrace, 
encloses the petit cabinet, where Gibbon says he wrote 
the last lines of his ' Dccbnc and roll of the Uoinan 
Empire It is itself declining and falling into ruin In 

short, every thing lias been done to disenchant the place 
liUtisannc and Fcnicj,as the abodes of Voltaire and 
of Gibbon, have been fiuel) apostrophised by LordByron 

La «anne' and Fcmcy* yebavebecn the sbodea 
Of names vylneh untojou bcquautid a name. 

Mortals, V1 o sought and found by dangerous road:s 
A path to pcq ctuicy of fame — 

They were gigantic minds and tbeir steep aim 
ttas, Tiian-hke on danng doubts to pile 
ft oughts \\1 If h should odl dman tl under wid the fiimc 
Ofllraien again as>iuld ifllcaven the while 
On miui and mai '• rvsrarcb could deign do more than si iile 
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The one was fire and fickleness, b cliild. 

Most mutable in wishes, but ui imnd, 

A \nt as vanoos,—gay, graie, sage, or mid,— 

Histonan, bard, philosophir, combined. 

Re multiplied himself among mankind, 

The Proteus of their talents but his own 
Breathed most in ndteute,—.which, as the wind. 

Blew where it bsted lapng all things prone,— 
to 0 erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne 

The other, deep and slow, nhausling thought, 

And hmng msdom with each studious year, 

In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 

And shaped hts weapon with an edge sererc. 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer, 

The lord of irony,—that mastcr^spcll, 

^Vhich stung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear, 

And doom d him to the zealots ready RcU, 

IThich answers (o ali doubts to eloquently welt 

Yet, peace be with their ashes,—for by them, 

Ifmented, the penalty is paid. 

It 19 not ours to judge,—far le«9 condemn, 

The hour must come when such things shall he made 
Known unto all,—or hope and dreod allay d 

By slumber, on one pillow,_in the dust, 

XVliicb, thus much we are sure, must lie decay’d. 

And when it shall re«>e, as is our trust, 

'Twill he to he forgiien, or suflerwhat is just. 

Lausanne and its neighboarliood are also rendered 
illustrious by tbeir baving afforded a residence to Necker 
and Ins most celebrated daughter In a country lionse, 
near Lausanne, before he removed to Coppet, Necker 
composed bis “Treatise on the Administration of the 
Finances, and it was here that Gibbon became acquainted 
witbtbeex minister. AtthatpcnodMademoisellcNccker 
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was only a gay and giddy girl " Mademoiselle Necker, 
says tlie histonan m a letter to Lord Sheffield, " one of 
the greatest heiresses m Europe, is now about eighteen, 
wld, vain, but good natured, with a much greater pro¬ 
lusion of wit than of beauty It does not appear that 
Gibbon at this time appreciated the talents and the ge 
urns which afterwards shone forth so brilliantly in the 
writings and couiersation of Madame de Stacl Not uu- 
freqnently the Neckeia visited the histonan in his humble 
mansion, where the great financier conierscd freely with 
him on the subject of his administration and his fall 
Occusionally, also, Gibbon spent a few days witli his 
fnends at Coppet, and the correspondence, which has 
been pubbshed, between himseU mid Madame Necher, 
proves the \ery amicable terms on which they stood to 
one another, and from which, perhaps, the recollection 
of their youthful attachment did not detract In visit* 
ing the scenes formerly illustrated by the lofty genius 
and graceful society of Madame de Stael, the traveller 
will regret that there is no adequate memoir of a person 
BO trolj distinguished “ Some one, it is well observed 
by Lord Dyron, “ some one of all those whom the clianus 
of ini oluntary wit and of easy hospitality attracted inthm 
the friendly circles of Coppet, should rescue from obhvion 
those virtues which, although they are said to love the 
shade, are in fact more frequently chilled than excited 
by*the domestic cares of pnrate hfe Some one should 
he found to iKirtray the unaflected graces with which she 
adorned those dcarci Tclatiouahipa, the performance of 
whose duties is rather discovered amongst the interior 
secrets th-ui seen in the outward management of familj 
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intercourse; and nliich indeed it requires tlie delicacy 
of genuine affection to qualify for tlic eye of an indif¬ 
ferent spectator. Some one slionid be found, not to ce¬ 
lebrate, but to describe tbc amiable mistress of an open 
mansion, tbc centre of a society c\cr varied and alua)S 
pleased, tbe creator of nbicli, divested of tlic ambition 
and tbc arts of public rivalrj, shone forth only to give 
fresh animation to those around her. Tlic mother, ten¬ 
derly affectionate and tenderly bclo\cd; the friend, un¬ 
boundedly generous, but still esteemed, tbe charitable 
patroness of all distress, cannot be forgotten by those 
>Thom she cbcrislicd, and protected, and fed. Her loss 
will be mourned the most ubcrc she was hnown the best; 
and to the sorrow of very many friends, and of more dc- 
pwidenta, may be offered tbe d»w.tereeted vegret ef a 
stranger, nbo, amidst the sublime scenes of the Leman 
lake, received his chief satisfaction from contemplating 
tbc eog'iging qualities of the Incomparable Connna.” 

Many amusing and intercstiug anecdotes of Madtimc 
de Stael are, however, given in tlic ** Notice” prefixed to 
her “ CEuvres inedites” by Madame Ncckcr Saussure. 
From her we learn that tbc " wild, vain, but good-na¬ 
tured’ Mademoiselle Necker actually proposed to her 
parents that she should marry Mr. Gibbon iu order that 
they might secure the nnintcmipted enjoyment of his 
society ' Her devotion to her father is said almost to 
hare amounted to idolatry, as the following anecdote rrill 
sufBciently prove. Madame Necker Saussure had come 
to Coppet from Genera inM.Neckcr’s carriage, and had 
been overturned on the way, but rritliout rcceiring any 
injury. On mentiQuing the aeddent to MadaUKide&tael 
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u-as no labour, but all pleasure, conscious of CNtn 
ordinary po^rers, sbe gave herself up to tlie present en 
joyment of the deep tbvngs, and tlie good things, flowing 
in a full stream from her oiro nell stored^ mind and 
luxuiiant fancy The inspiration was pleasure—the plea 
sure was inspiration, and without precisely intending it 
she was every ciemng of her life in a circle of com 
pany the very Connna she depicted, although in her 
attempts to personify that Connna in her booh, and 
mahe her apeak in pnot, she utterly failed, the labour of 
the pen cxtingmsliing the fancy 
An amnsing anecdote is related by M Simond of the 
early nit and viiacit) wlucb distinguished Madame de 
Stael " hile at Coppet, an anecdote told us by an in 
tnn&tc friend of the family (M dc ConstcUen) recurred 
to me He was then fiic^and twenty, she a sprightly 
child of flic or six years old, and walking nbout the 
grounds as we were lien domg he was struck with n 
smtcli from behind a tree, taming rouml, he observed 
the little rogac laughing “Mnioan icut, she called 
out, "(loe jc luc serve dc la mam gauche, ct j essay ots ' 
Amongst the litcnuy associations which Lausanne 
nlTurds, it must not be forgotten that it was the last re 
silence of that aery omiablc and highly accomplished 
man, John Pluhp KcmUc* i * 

A few miles distant from Lausanne is the small town 
of Veins, a place which, like a fhoiisand other j laces 
near it, is asv)CLate<l with the recollection of one of the 
most Singular nnd highly gifted men of modern times, 
wl ohns jwoplcd these beautiful regions with the midyiug 
ufTspnng of his own imtigination ** J nllaul Vtvay loger 
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a la Clef,*' s.ay3 RousscatJ, " et ponilant tlcuT jonrs <jnc 
j j restai sans Tolr pcrsonne, jc pris pour cctle ^ille nn 
nmour qoe m*a sairi dans tous mcs TOpgcs, ct qui tn y 
a fait ftablir cnfin Ics licros dc mon roman. Jc dirois 
Tolonllcrs ccux qui onl du goftt ct qqi sent scnslblcs— 
allcz & Vcvai—vishcx Ic pay’, cxatmncz Ics sites, pro- 
mcnez TODS Bur Ic lac, et dites si la Nature n’a pas fait 
ce bean parsponr unc Jolic, ponr unc Claire, et pour nn 
St- Prenx j mals ne les y cbcrchcz pas." Lord HjTon, 
rrith equal raptnrc, lias celebrated this faronred spot in 
Tcrec and in jirosc: 

*Tnaa not for fiction close Ilomscsu tU* (pot. 

Peopling It withafTcctiens; but he found 
It was the scene \«tuch passion roust allot 
To the mind t punfied beings, Itns lie ground 
\Vhefe early Loro his Psych's ion* onbound, 

AndhaQoVd^t with lo>cbness *tisIonc, 

And wonderful, add deep, and hath a sound 
, And sense, and sight of sweetness; here the Rhone 
Hath spread himself a couch, tbe Alps hare rear'd a throne. 

In reference to tlie passage from Roosscan just given, 
Lord Byron bas/laid, " In Jnly, I81C, I made atojage 
round the Lake of Gcnel'a, sml as far as my own ob- 
scrratlon* ha\c led me in a not uninterested nor. in¬ 
attentive surrey sf all tlie Acqpcs most celebrated by 
Rousseau in bis ‘ HeTcnsC,* I tau eafely eay, that in tins 
there is no exaggeration. It would be difficult to see 
Clarens (with tbe^ scenes around it, Vcvay, Chillon, 
Boreret, St. Gingo, Mcillerie, ^ran, and the entrance 
of the Rhone), ^without being forcibly struck with its 
pccuhar adaptation to the persons and ev ents with which 
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it lias been peopled In surveying these scenes, it is, 
indeed, painful to reflect that they nere rather polluted 
ttnn sanctified by the preseoce *of those whom the genius 
of Rousseau has miested tilth quahties so graceful and 
so captnatmg It is still more painful to hnow that 
the character of Rousseau itself exhibited the same m- 
consistencj, presenting an external surface of romance 
and sentiment, beneath which festered many of the 
meanest and most debasing of human passions Moore 
has jiouied out in eomc very fipmted lines his indignation 
agaiust the bhnd worshippers of Rousseau 

Tis too absurd—'ns \vea1(ne<5,8baine, 

Tbis low prostration before fame — 

This casting doirn before tbe car 
Of idols, ivUaCsoeer (heyare, 

Lifes purest, holiest decencies 
To be career d 0 or as they please 
I»o—let tnuRiphant genius have 
All that his loftiest nisb can crave 
Ifhehevrorahippd let it be 
For attributes, his noblest, £rst— 

Not with that base idolatry, 

'Which aanctifies bia last and worst. 

Tlio house m winch Rousseau resided is agrceablj bi 
tuated in a valley soiroundcd with mountains, hut the 
garden to winch he alludes m liis Confessions as having 
Cultivated with I vs ovm hands, 13 now no longer to be 
traced 

At Vevay may aUR he seen the honse in which Lud 
low the Republican, one of the most honest and manly 
adherents of the Parliament, in tlicir great struggle with 
Charles I, hi ed and died Tlie mansion stands near the 
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gate leading to the Valbus, md over tlie door are m 
senbed tlic Tvords, 

OJIVr SOLUM FOIITI PATBIA 
QDtA TATBIS 

Of his residence at Venv, and of the lofamons attempts 
there made to assassinate him, Lodlovr has left an ac¬ 
count m his Memoirs Tlie parties employed to per¬ 
petrate this cnme had already succeeded m destroying 
Mr Lisle, another of the regicides, who, m the language 
of one of the royalist writers, was “ overtahen by dmne 
tcDgcancc at Lau<anoc, where the miserable wretch was 
shot dead by tie gallantry of three Insh gentlemen, who 
attempted the surpnsal of him and lour more impious 
pamculcs One of these attempted surpnsals is thus 
rcLited by Ludlow '* According to onr information, some 
of the Tillams who nerc employed to destroy ns had, 
on the 14tli of November, 16G3, passed the Lahe from 
Savoy in order to put their bloody design in execution 
the next d-\v,aswc should be going to the church They 
arrived atVemy about an hour after sunset, and having 
thndcd themseU es, one part tool up their quarters in one 
inn and the other m another Tlie next dav, being 
Sunday, M Duhois, oor bndlord, going early to the 
church ihscoicrcd a boat at the side of the hke inth 
four watermen in her, flieir oars in order and ready to 
put ofT Not far from the boat stood two persons, inth 
cloaks thrown over their shoulders, two sitting under a 
tree, nudtuo more m the same posture a little way from 
them M Dubois, concluding tint they had arms under 
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tbeir cloaks, and that these persona had \vaylaid us wth 
a design to murder us as we sliould be going to the scr 
mon, pretending to haTC foi^ttcn something, returned 
home and adnsed us of what he had obsened In his 
way to us he had met one Mr Binet, ^vbo aeqnamtcd 
him that tw o men, whom he sospected of some barl inten¬ 
tion, had posted themsehes near his house, and that four 
more had been seen in the market place, but that, And 
mg themscires observed, they had all retired towards the 
lake By this means, the way leading to the church 
through the town being cleared, we went to the sermon 
without any molestation, and said nothing to any man of 
what we had heard, bccaosc nchad not jet certainly 
found that they had a design against us Returning from 
church, I Mas informed that the suspected persons were 
all dining at one of the tnos, Avhich excited my cariosity 
to take a view of the boat According!) I went mtli a 
araall eoropany and found the four watermen by the boat, 
the oars laid in their places, a great qnantity of straw in 
the bottom of the heat, and all things read) to pot off 
About an hour after dinner, I met our landlord, and 
having inquired of him concerning the persona before 
mentioned, he assured me they could be no other than i 
company of rogues, that they had arms under tl e straw 
in the boat, and that they had cut the withes that lield 
the oars of the loivu boats, to prevent any pursuit if they 
should be forced to fly But these rufSans, who had ob¬ 
served the actions of M Dabois, an I suspected he « ould 
canso them to be seized, came down soon after I had 
viewed the boat, and in great haste caused the watermen 
to put off, and returned to Savoy ITiis discovery being 
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made, the chatelain, the banderct, together nith all tlw 
magistrates and people ottlic toim, were much trcmUctl 
that MB had not given them timely notice that bo they 
might haie been seized. We aftcru-anls understood that 
one Da Pose of L)ons, Monsieur Du Pro, aSa\oj-ard (of 
nhom I shall haic occasion lospcah more lirgclj), one 
Cerise of Ljons, ndtU Riardo before-mentioned,« ere part 
of this crew." 

Du Pre was subscqucnllj seized, and Iiavaug been con- 
lictcd of attempting to assassinate the English and of 
another crime, was sentenced to lose his head. The ac¬ 
count of his execution U dreadful. Tlic daj appointed 
for his execution being come, be « as brought do'rn j but 
the terrors of death, with the dismal rcUcctlons on his 
past life, seized upon him to snch a degree that he fell 
into a rage,’ throning himself oo the ground, biting and 
VicVmg those that stood near, aud ashing if there were 
no hopes of pardon. He was told that he ought to re¬ 
member that, if he had been taken in his own country, 
where he had murdered his brother-in-law, and had been 
broken in clEgy on the wheel, he should not have been 
used so gently. He refused to go to the place of execu¬ 
tion any otherwise than by force; so that about two liours 
were spent before he arriied at the place where he was 
to die, though it was withio mnsLet-shot of the prison. 
Here the executioner pat a cap on his head, and placed 
a chair that be might sit j but he took off the cap and 
threw it away, and kicked down the cliair among the 
people. llTien the executioner saw this, he tied his 
bands between his knees j and having assured liim that 
if he persisted in liis resistance he would cut him into 
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forty pieces, after about an tour s contest, I e at last per 
formed tiis office 

On tbc rc\olution Lodlow returned to England, uitli 
the new of semng against James II m Irtlancl, but a 
motion hanug been made in the House of Commons by 
Sir Ednard Seymour, for an address to the kmg,pn)ing 
that he would cause Ludlow to be apprehended, he re¬ 
turned to bwitrcrland, where he died in the jew 1093 
A monument ivas erected to his memory lu the pnnapal 
church of Vemy, hj his snfc, « hicli Addjson has copied 
in his Travels 
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THE CASTLE OF CHILLON. 

Cbnion! th;prism 

And thy ud floor an altar—for 'tms trod. 

Until bia Tery <l«p« hare left a trace. 

Worn u l/tby cold parement «erea aod. 

By BonnWard'—May TtoM tbMC matVt tSacet 
For they appeal from tyianor to God. 

Tob Cast\e o£ Gl^<ra cbb BC\er be vk%sed mtUout 
exciting tlie noblest associations—those to Mliicli Liberty 
and Genius giro birth. Tlie names of Eonnirarcl, tiie 
martjT of freedom, and of Bjron, ber martjT and her 
laureate, hare consecrated the scene. \\"ith the Pri* 
soner of Cliillon are connected feelings no lets in xmi- 
Eon with the writer’s earlj and dcjilored fate, than 
with the sublime and beautiful Ecenerj around. ITie 
greatest of our modem poets Is knonn to Laie passed 
some of the happiest days of his brief and chetpered 
eydstence in the ncinity o( Chdlon. Passionately fond 
of sailing, the Lake afforded him the full indulgence of 
this t-iate, combined with that character of scenery he 
from a boy most admired, and Milh the sort of leisure 
and social enjoyment he had alnays best loxed. It was 
here he first formed some of his most agreeable con¬ 
nexions, in particular with the Shelleys, and several 
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distinguished strangers and foreigners whom he e\er 
afterwards continued to esteem 

In this retirement too Ins health was said to hare 
rapidly improved, be bad every thing around him cal 
culated to give scope to a genius hke his, and to those 
‘ fitful moods and fancies by which he ivaa always so 
liable to be surprised He had here even formed habits 
of regular study and exercise, hehadsohtude and society 
at his command, and his mind and manners evidently 
partook of the beneficial change 

Such, at least, is the opinion of tliose who there knew 
him in the zenith of his gemns, when engaged in wnting 
the third and fourth cantos of his CLiIdc Harold, and 
that admirable embodying of ''tbe spint and the power* 
of captivity m his Prisoner of ChiUon It seems to have 
been his object m this exquisitely pathetic and beantiful 
poem to analyse the natnre and effect of solitary con 
finement upon the human mind He makes ns feel its 
encroachments hour by hour, and day by day upon the 
victim 8 heart, wc breathe another atmosphere,— the 
common sun, the air, tlie sky, become eclipsed from 
our view, as if, by this intense and fearful nsion, the 
entiusiast of hbe^ty burned to hold up * tyranny to 
the everlastmg abhprreiice of mankind 

Eternal spirit of the chainlcss nundl 
Bngbtest m dungeons^ Idbertf thou art, 

For there thyhabtat on is the heart— 

The heart which lote of thee alone con hind 
And when thy sons to fetters are consign d— 

To fetters and the damp vaults dayless gloom 
Their country conquers vnth then maityidorn 
And Freedom s fame finds w ngs on every nnd. 
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The subject Nvas doubtless first suggested by the sin- 
gulaily wild and gloomy yet picturesque appearance of 
the castle from the lake on approaching near the town 
of VilleneuTe. From this point of view Lord Byron 
most frequently must ba\e beheld it, and there, pro¬ 
bably, he conceived the idea of imesting it with a fame 
that will endure when not a stone shall be left uncovered 
by the surrounding waters. 

The style of arclutecture which the castle exhibits is 
that of the middle agesj its aspect is gloomy and low, 
and there is nothing very striking, far less pleasing, about 
it when divested of its surronnding scenery and associa¬ 
tions. It is, in short, a strong, low fortress, built on a 
rock emerging out of the lake, and only connected wdtU 
the shore by means of a drawbridge, or rather platform, 
for the accommodation of its visitors. On one side there 
rises to view the delightful Clarens, and upon the other 
is seen the town of Vdlencuve. Not far from the latter 
the river Rhone pours itself into the lake. Almost im¬ 
mediately opposite rise the rocks of Meillerie, ;i name too 
celebrated, perhaps, in the romantic descriptions of Rons* 
seau 'ITie scene of his well-known romance is there, 
the catastrophe of which is laid at a spot nearly ad¬ 
joining the castle. Beneath its walls are situated the 
dungeons, excavated in the solid rock, below the level of 
the waters. In these were buned abve numbers of state 
pnsouers, particukuly daring the long and sanguinary 
conflicts between the ancient dukes of Savoy and the 
citizens of Geneva, the latter of whom were often con¬ 
signed to captbitj 

Tlic cells now seen there, c\lensi\e as they appear, 
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were once filled mtli these victuus of political strife lu 
one part is placed a beam of oak, roughly heuu, and 
blackened by age, formerly used as a block, on i\hicli 
many of those executions, so di^caceful to the times, 
and for which this castle was so remarkable, repeatedly 
took place. The large arched vault above is supported 
by seven pillars, and to some of these iron rings are still 
fastened, intended for the purpose of restraining the 
ivretched inmates within the limits allotted to them by 
their gaolers In the hard pavement are left many traces 
of the footsteps of the prisoners— 

Worn as if thy cold pavement vi tic a sod 
and doubtless among others by Francois Bosnimd, one 
of the boldest and most persevenog assertors of Geneva s 
liberties, impnsoned there for a space of six years 

1 was the eldest of the three. 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do—And did my besu. 

And each did well in his degree 

Tlie two younger at length fall Mctima the free spint 
of the hunter first piues witlim him, "uid he dies, next, 
the youngest and most loved Tlic passage m ivhich the 
fate of the last is related is exquisitely beautiful} the 
most masterly, witii one exception, in the entire poem 
Buthc the favountcandtheflouer, 

Utost cherish d since hia natal hour. 

Ills mother a image in &ir face. 

The lofant love of alibis race, 

His martyrd fathers dearest thought, 

My latest cari^ for whom I sought 
To board my life, that his might Ix 
Less wretched now, and out day fete, 
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He, too, whS yet had hdd untired 
A spint natural or inspired— 

He, too, nns struck, and day by day 
TVas wither’d on the stalk airaj 
Oh God ’ It IS a fearful thii^ 

To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood — 

I 'Ye seen it rushing forth la blood, 

I're seen it on the breaking ocean 
Stnre with a swain conmlsirc motaon, 

I re seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delinous with its dread 
But tbe*e were horrors—this was woe 
Unimx d ivith such—but sure and slow 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weal, 

So tearless, yet so tender—kind 
And gneved for those he Ufk behind 

After this event the poet sapposes Bonmrard to lose 
all sense of ks sorrows in stupor and delinum hen 
again restored to a consaousness of Ins lot, he hears 
near him the note of a bird, and this trivial and natnral 
little incident, ivith its effect upon the captive s mind, 
IS admirably emplojed to heighten the beautiful and 
pathetic picture 

A light broke in upon my brain — 

It uiis the carol of a bird. 

It ceased and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever heard 
And mine was thankful till my e)es 
Ran o%cr with the glad surprise 
And they that momeut coidd not see 
I rras the mate of misery 
But then by dull degrees came hack 
My senses to their wonted track 
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from tlie walls of Cliillou, will not fail to recognize the 
scenery described by the debgbted BonniTard when be is 
represented as obtaining a tiew of it from bis prison • 

But I was curious to ascend 
To my burr’d windows and to bend 
Once morej upon tbe mountains high. 

The qiuet of a loving eye. 

I saw them—and they were tbe same, 

They were not changed like me m frame; 

1 saw tbeir thousand years of snow 
On high->their wide long lake below, 

And tbe blue Rhone in fullest fiow; 

I beard tbe torrents leap and gush 
O'er cbannell'd rock and broken busb, 

I saw tbe ubite-^vaU*d distant town, 
trhitfe mis go shasmiKg don-n ( 

And then there was abttle isle 
Which in my very face did smile, 

Tbe only one in new; 

A small green isle, it seem’d no more. 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 

But in it there were three tall trees, 

And o'er it blew tbe mountain breeze. 

And by it there were waters flowing, ^ 

And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 

Tbe fish swam by the castle wail, 

And they seem’d joyous each and ati; 

Tbe eagle rode tbe rising blast, 

Slctbought be never flew so fast 
As then to me be seem'd to fly. 

And then new tears came in my eye. 

And I felt troubled-^and ivould flim 
I had not left my recent chain; 

And when I did descend again, 

The darkness of my dim abode 
h'cU on me as a heavy load. 
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from llie walls of ChiUon, will not fail to recognize the 
scenery described by the ddighted Bonnivard when he is 
represented ns obtaining a view of it from his pnson 

But I was cunous to ascend 
To my bart’d windows, nod to bend 
Once more, upon tbe mountains high. 

The quiet of a lonng ^ 

I saw thenwand they were the same. 

They were not changed U.e roe in frame, 

I saw their thousand years of snow 

On high_their wide long iale below. 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow, 

I heard the tonents Kap and gush 
Ocr cbannell d rock and broken bush, 

I saw the nlute>waUd distant town. 

And whiter sails go skironling dowm, 

And then there was a little isle 
IThicb in my very face did smile, 

The only one in neiv, 

A small green isl^ it seem d no more. 

Scarce broader thao my dungeon floor, 

But in It there were three tall trees, 

And o er it blew the mountain breere. 

And by it there were sraters flowing 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue 
The fish ssTani by the castle aTall, 

And they seemd joyous each and all. 

The eagle rode Ibe nsing Uast, 
hlethought be ncrer flew so fast 
As then to me be seem d to fly, 

And then new tears came in myeje. 

And I felt troubled—and would fuin 
I bad not left my recent chain, 

And w ben t did descend again. 

The darkness of my dim abode 
h cU on me as a heasy load. 
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liimsclf mtliout any other resource than his eloquence and 
talent. 

This great man—(Bonnirard deserves the title by the 
rectitude of his principles, the nobleness of Ins intentions, 
the msdom of his councils, the courage of his conduct, 
the extent of his hnowledge, and the livncity of his 
mind)—this great man, who most excite the admiration 
of all persons by whom heroic \irtuc can be properly 
appreciated, will inspire also the n armest gratitude in 
the mind of erery Geaerese who lores the liberties of 
his country. Bonnirard was ever one of its firmest 
supporters j to secure the freedom of the republic be did 
not fear to lose his own he gaie up his repose j he 
scorned his wealth} he neglected nothing that could tend 
to establish the prosperity of a city wliich he had chosen 
ns his oim. He cherished its rights ns zealously as the 
best of its citizens, he served it with the intrepidity of 
a hero j he ivrote its history with the candour of a philo¬ 
sopher and the fire of a patriot. 

At the commencement of Iiis “ Historv of Geneva” he 
says, that from the time he began the studj of the history 
of nations he had felt the deepest interest for repubhes, 
tbe rights of which he aln ays espoused. While still very 
young, Boniui-ard openly aiowed himself the defender of 
Geneva against the Duho of Savoy and the bishop. In 
1519 he was made to experience the consequences of his 
boldness, and to suffer for the cause he had embraced. 
Tlie duhe having entered Gencwi with 500 men, Bonni- 
mrd, aware of the reasons he had to fear his resentment, 
withdrew to Fribourg On his journey, however, he was 
betrayed by two men who had accompanied him, and 
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delirered into the dnhe’s hands, by M-hom he dtis sent 
to Grol^e, and there hept close prisoner for two years. 
Eleven years afterwards he was still more nnfortnnate, 
for being met npon the Jnra by some robbers, they, not 
content with plundering him, gave him np to the Da\e 
of Savoy. He was then sent to the Castle of Chillon, 
where he remained nntil the year 1536, ^vbcn,'npoD the 
tahmg of that fortress by the Bernese, Bonnivard was 
liberated, and the Pays de Vand freed for eier from the 
domination of the Dnhes of Savoy. 

BTicn Bonnivard returned to Geneva he found it free, 
as well from the duke's claims as from the burdensome 
scperstitions and exactions of the Romish clergy. He 
was treated with great respect by the citizens, nud, by 
way of recompensing the injories be had snfi’ered in their 
cause, they conferred npon him the freedom of the city. 
A house, formerly occupied by the vicar-general, nas 
assigned to him, together with an annual pension of 200 
crowns of gold, so long os he sboald continue in Genera. 
This sum bore no comparison to that he had volnntanly 
rehnquished, bat perhaps it was at that period, and in 
the then state of Genera, as huge as her citizens were 
able to atTord. In the year foUowing his return he was 
admitted into the Council of the Two Handled. 

Bonnirard's exertions for the welfare of the city did 
not end here. He had laboured to make Geneva free, he 
now succeeded in makmg it tolerant. He prerailed npon 
the council bj wLich the city was governed to grant the 
ecclesiastics and the peasants time to consider the pro¬ 
positions of the reformed reli^oo which were now sub¬ 
mitted to them. His pohey npon this occasion forms a 
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remarkable contrast to the ferocious tyranny recom¬ 
mended bj Cal%in and bis brethren, at the same period, 
and in the same place- Bonnii'nrd, the adrocate of 
true religion, succeeded by his mildness. Clirislianity is 
always preached mth snetess when it is preached in 
charity ' 

BonnlCard was a learned man , Lis MSS , which still 
remmn in the ^public library, sufiSclently show that he 
was well read in the Roman classics, and that he had 
studied theology and history profoundly. He was devoted 
to science, and believing that it would be a means of ele¬ 
vating the glory of Geneva, he omitted no means of pro¬ 
moting it iu that dty. In 1551 he giie his own col¬ 
lection of books for the public use, and thus laid the 
foundation of the public bbrary at Geneva. His books 
consist generally of those rare and valuable editions which 
were published in the fifteenth century. In the same 
year he bequeathed to the republic all that he \m \m- 
sessed of, on condition that it should bo applied towards 
completing a college which was then projected. 

He died, in all probability, in the latter part of the 
year 1571; but this is not well ^certained, there being 
a vacuum in the necrology' of Genev’a, from July, 1570, 
to the beginning of the year 1572 

Having spoken of Bonnivard, it would hardly be just 
to omit the name of Pecolct, another of the Genevese 
patriots, whose history abounds in curious adventure. 
Being a man of wit, and of a gay' turn of character, Pc- 
colet was guilty of the sin to which wits are too generally 
prone, that of uttering a joke, not rehshed by their 
superiors, 'llie most singular interpretation was given to 
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Ins woTds , liC was, «\ shoit, charged w-itU cntertaimng 
the idea of putting the prehte ofnliom they were spohen 
to death Upon mere BospiciOD Pccolct nas seized, and 
put three tunes to the torture, in order to make him con 
fess that he had meant to threaten the life of the bishop 
For a long time he refused to make any such confession, 
until one day when the bishop was at dinner with a large 
party they suspended their victim by a rope the guests 
and attendants mocking and reviling 1 im as he wnthed 
under his torments He was at length bionight to admit 
all that had been advanced agamst him which had not 
howei'cr the effect of inducing I is tormentors to relent 
Tlie sufferer was plunged into a deeper dungeon and was 
on the point of being again lorturcd whew lus doctor dc 
dared it was doubtful whether he would be jet able to 
go through a fresh application 

Tina was a little per[>Icxing, but the good bishop and 
the duke were obliged to submit to the disappoiutment 
In the interval the) agreed as a sort of compensation, to 
accuse Pccolet of ])ossc6smg some enchantment wlucli 
had enabled him to undergo so much torment Tlie dif 
ficulty was to ascertain in what part of lus body tlie 
diarm lay concealed, but os he had a remarkably fine 
flowing beard, it was shrewdly conjectured it must be 
lodged there 

Having held a council, this opinion was very logically 
discussed and confirmed, and a barber vras forthwith 
sent for to deprive tlic necromancer of his fatal gift 
While the barber was earnestly engaged in preparing for 
the important operation, PeColct, aware of the many m 
terrogatones he had yet to undergo, suddenly seized the 
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razor and cut off his tongoe, that he might not in future 
be compelled to accuse lumself. Still his persecutors 
rrere not to be deterred, and irerfi again about to put 
their victim to the question, when a tumult of the people 
compelled them to consult their o\vii safety, and Pecolet 
•was set at hberty. The courageous patriot, self-deprived 
of the power of uttering either his complaints or his 
witticisms, retired to end his days in a monastery of the 
order of St. Fraoch. He there contioned for a 2ong 
period to lead a quiet and silent bfe, till one day the 
fncndlj saint to whom he had devoted himself obtained 
for him the rare privilege of being able to speak without 
a tongue. 
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There !■ *n tic vhlch oft unonelhcrocki 
OrhIsoimDO''ebDd at crci toghour 
11 heard when ahepherda hcmeward p pe iVitle fioeha 
Oh ever; note of 1| would the 11 hie tnlod 
^^tth.tendeiMtthouehtt aod tatioganHmilhlikDeee 
The rot; chlldm whom he ftft britiod 
And £11 each little angel eje 
With tpeaklng teen that lek him wh; O 

He wander d from hit hut to Kenee Uke Iheee. 

Vun vain tithen the unmpetilirareB roar 

Sweet notea of home of loee areallhe heart « 

And theelera eyet that look d for Mood hcfore 
Now meltldc mournful loae ihenutlret in (ran 

It mil be necessary that the tonnst should peoetrate 
a considerable distance into Switzerland, ^before he can 
form a correct judgment of tbc\arietie5 of Swiss scenery, 
and more particularly of Swiss character The inhabit 
ants of Genoa and Lausanne can liaidly be termed 
Switzers, in the true sense of the word, str miKed are 
they mtU foreigners, and Ihcir habits and manners so 
imbued with foreign association The character of th^ 
sturdy 0\is3 can scarcely be recognised among the pliant 
graces of more polished nations As the traielkr posts 
from town to town in the intcnor, or rambles with more 
humility, but with far greater pleasure, from \ill:^ to 
hamlet, he will soon discoier the marked superiority of 
the hardy Smss peasant oicr the cfTeuiinate inhabitant 
of the city 
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Notnitlistindiiig t!ic desire of gaiQ whicb so frequentlj 
induces tliem to quit tbeir natne lulls and \aUcys m 
quest of foreign adrentare, the Sniss are remarhablc 
for 'ittncliment to their coantrv , and after a life spent m 
hardship and toil, they rarely fail to return mth their 
hard earned gains to pass the evening of their existence 
in tlicir natirc canton Tliere are feir ivho do not die 
there 1 he secret and powerful impnlse that sends them 
nbroid to seek their fortune, never fails to reunite them 
it last Even when absent from their homes for years, 
their earher recollections are hable to be awakened by the 
most minute circumstance In the French armies, the 
air of the " Rans dcs Vaches, sung b) the Sw iss cow¬ 
herds and milkmaids, was forbidden to be played, the 
recoUcetJOns of home ivbirh the music rreited melting 
the hard) Swiss soldier to tears, and inmiabl) producing 
desertion 

Pastunge is the chief produce of a S« iss farm Early 
in the summer the cattle Jeaie the vallejs, and are con¬ 
ducted by tbe cow lierds to the accessible parts of the 
moautains, while as the suow dt<appetrs, Ihej graduillj 
ascend, thus following the productions of nature which 
are continually springing to life as they proceed Hiosc 
who hue tilt care of the cons generally account to the 
owners for the proceeds, or paj a certain sum for what 
they can uiahc A considerable number of swine are 
supported b) tiie herds of cows, and thus form another 
sojirt of profit Schciicher describes, in his “ Jonmey 
to the Alps the diflcrcnt productions which the moun¬ 
taineers make from the milk, avhich constitute their chief 
fnxuries Tfie greatest barmonv prevads between the 
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cowkeeper and his herd, indeed they may be consi 
dered as one family He conducts them from pasture 
to pasture, erecting hia temporary habitation at each 
resting place, and thus they pass their hies in con¬ 
stant migration, nntil the commencement of the ivinter 
obliges them to retire into the vallejs Round the necks 
of the cons are attached bells which are made to har 
monize inth the Rans des Vaches, the constant strain of 
their keepers The bells are of diflerent sizes, and tlie 
merit of each individual cow is distinguished by the size 
and tone of her bell, indeed it is affirmed, that if by any 
accident the most meritorious cow (she who bears the 
bell) has forfeited her rank, and the insignia are trans¬ 
ferred to another, all the jealous and angry feelings arc 
exhibited, irLich a deprivation of honours might be ex¬ 
pected. tc Qcca&iou. among mankiud la the Pays de 
Vaud, however, no herds of cattle are seen grazing, and 
thus one picturesque feature in the country is lost The 
farmers of that distnct know belter than to allow them 
to ramble over their rich pastures, destroying as much as 
they consume, but keep them m sheds, and supply them 
with food cut for them without waste 

The road to St Maunce, after leaving the lake of Ge 
neva, continues along the banks of the Rhone, whose 
majestic waters glide rapidly along m their course to the 
lake, shaded by the exuberant foliage of beech and wal¬ 
nut trees, and rendered picturesque by masses of rocks 
which rise from its banks Tlic town is approached by 
amagnificent stone bndge,which crosses thcRhone where 
it IS very deep and rapid It is two hundred feet long, 
and consists of a single arch, having ou each side for its 
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foundation mi iiiuncnse rock, winch nscs on the banks of 
tlic nver, fomitiq gigantic nbutments, knonn bj the fa- 
mdjar name of the Dent dt MoreJes and the Dent du 
Midi This bndgo, inde|>cndtnt]) of its situation, boasts 
the ancient and hoaoiirablc distinction of having Julius 
Cn sar for its founder At one end is n to«er, which is 
now a clniwl, and at the other is an ancient castle, 
tliroiigh which the road has been made to St Maiinct 
—The plate w ill be found to alTurd n faithful representa¬ 
tion of It 

'riic toim ofSt Maunce is singidarl) wild and bcauti 
fill It is situated at the base of a line of rocks, man) of 
which arc formed into complete habitations, and almost 
alwajs form part of the houses of the mhabitniits At a 
sliort distance from the towai is a spot rciidcrrd interest¬ 
ing b) tradition as the scene of the massacre of six thou¬ 
sand soldier^, called the Tlieban legion, b) order of 
Maximian, for their stuWioro adhcTCucc to the Christian 
faith 

The abbc) of St Ntauricc,which )Ct exists, w as founded 
in commciiiorDtion of the supposed ociit, b) bigismund 
King of Uurgund), as a catholic ntoncincnt for the crimes 
of fratricide, and the murder of half his famit) 

Jscar St Mniincc is the ciKhntcd aaillc) of Chauiouni, 
which, wath Mont Diane and its glacan, and the still 
more woiicltrfol Mcr ilc <>Lice, arc the most snrprisiiig 
natural curiosities cur witnessed in this or id anj other 

COHIltf) 

'lliiscxtraonlinar) a-all a, strange ns it may appear, was 
wholl) tinknnwai to the inhabitaiits of the country till the 
aear 17-11, avl en it was discoierfd by tiro adicaturois 
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English tra\ ellers, who explored the valley, ascended the 
Moatan\ert to the Her de Glace, penetrating those re¬ 
cesses where the human ^ oice tras never before heard, and 
treading the paths before noiisited, except by the cln 
mois and by the goat of the rocks It was a singular in¬ 
stance of enterprise, and it deserves to be recorded, that 
although withiu eighteen leagues of the city of Geneia, 
It was reserved for the adventure and courage of Eughsh- 
men to disclose to the world tlic hidden wonders of the 
Alps An immense block of granite on the Montanvert, 
on which the adientnrous traiellers dined, is called, to 
this day, “ la pterre des Angfait Mens de Saussnre 
some years afterwards iisited the iwlley, and was the 
lint to ascend tlie Mont Blanc His great work on the 
Alps reudered the country so famous that thousands of 
travellers flocked from all countries to see this hitherto 
unknown and wonderful territory, and it is now become 
a regular summer loongc for lialf the idle tourists of 
Europe 

The valley of Chamonm is about a mile wide The 
base of hlont Blanc forms its southern wall, and Mont 
Bremen, followed by a long dioin of hills, is on the op 
positc side 

The first view on enlenng the valley is unique and 
wonderful The monarch of mountains on the one side, 
raising lus majestic head, and overlooking the world, 
whose successive ages and changes he has quietly wit¬ 
nessed, the gloomy forests that clothe the base, partly 
borne down and intersected bj immense glaciers, w Inch 
slowly but irresistibly force their way from the accu¬ 
mulated pressure of snow, and seem, like a skirting dra 
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pCrj to the moTintoin of d-izzlmg whiteness, the burst 
mg torrents winch force their «ay throUj,h immense 
fragments of other worltla , and the contrast which these 
snblimc monuments afford to the beautiful and a erdant 
clothing of the smiling aallcy ate all justly calculated to 
inspire the mind with ll e mostnvid and lofty conception 
of the works of that great Architect m companion with 
which all efforts of human skill betray their feeble ongin 
and Sink into ins gnificance Tlie tourist wl o would wish 
to new Mont Blanc m all its grandeur must ascend 
Mont Bremen on the opposite side He will then stand 
mg at about half the cleration of Mont Blanc be fully 
impressed with tlie magnitude of tho greatest mountaiu m 
Europe By looking upirards from the rallev it scarcely 
seems higher than its compeers but from Mont Bremen 
its superiority becomes awfuUy conspicuous 

The ascent of Moot Bremen is not considered cither 
difBcuIt or dangerous with the assistance of judicious 
guides, whose directions it is necessary to follow imph 
atly a terrible instance winch followed the contempt of 
their adrice occurred some years since A Danish tra 
Teller named Eschur sentured I cedlesslyovcr the glacier 
of Dniet, and always kept in advance of Ins guides aaiinly 
supposing that his ideas iverc equal to their experience 
Having preceded them on one occasion more than two 
hundred yards to their horror he suddenly disappeared 
from their s ght The natirc of the calamity was too 
well surmised to require explanation He had slipped 
and fallen into one of the nnmerous chasms winch inter 
sect these vast seas of frozen snow His coinjianioii an 1 
the guide J asteued bacl for asasstaBce, and on the same 
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evening four men undertook the scArcli for his body It 
was at last found at tl e bottom of a cha«m nearly two 
hundred feet deep fhe unfortunate young man must 
have died instantly He was lying with Ins arms over 
his head as though for protection but not a bone in his 
body was unbroken There is a monument erected near 
Lavey to record his melancholy fate 

To visit the Mer de t«lace it is necessary to make the 
ascent of Montanvert which will amply repay the tra 
veller for his pains The first object in the ascent that 
requires notice is the httic fountain called le Cadlet 
from which elevation the view is imposing beyond dc 
scnptioo The noisy torrent of t! c Arre tliat foams 
along in the plain beneath looks like the smallest rivulet 
and every thing which before appeared stupendous ib now 
dwindled into miniature insignificance, except tl e mighty 
mountain whose grandeur no he ght tl at man is able to 
attain can diminish The path then becomes more dif* 
ficult as far as the hdpital dc Blair built by an rnglish 
gentleman of that name when the Mer (fe GKce pre¬ 
sents itself The appearance of tins vast mass of ice is 
so wonderful that the onl) idea which at all does justice 
to it IS that of a celebrated traveller, who describes it as 
a tempestuous ocean whose towering waves have been 
suddenly rendered motionless by an all powerful Land 
and converted into eobd mas'*c3 of crystal 

To descend to the margin of this frozen sea there is a 
pith bordered by rbododendrous which has been con 
structed for tie purpose The wares which appear 
comparatively small from Montaitvcrt, on a nearer in 
spection are found to be abont twenty feet high and in 
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talking on the surface care omst be taken of tlie cliasma 
iihlch ercry where present tbemselies, ready to engulf 
the umrary traveller. The effect, liowever, is lost on a 
near approach, and appears best from a distance, where 
the whole expanse can be viewed 

Among the varions candidates for fame by an ascent 
to the summit of Mont Blanc, the most celebrated is 
Jfons. Sanssure, whose object was as mneh for the ad¬ 
vancement of science as for an) personal gratification. 
Tlienarrative of his ascent is interesting, as nell as those 
of many ftdientnrers since that time; but the riew nhich 
is eagerly anticipated from the summit, after the labour 
and toil of tie jonmey, is generally hidden from the 
disappointed traveller by the thick clouds which usually 
form the mouarch’s croim. Among the mountains which 
present the grandest coup iatl, and which yield the 
greatest recompense to those xvLo ha\ c the strength to 
attain their summit, is Mount Veutoux. This is one of 
the highest mountains in Europe, and having but few 
rivals near it ofsuiCaent height to intercept the ^lew, it 
commands a more extensne prospect than either the 
Alps orP)renccs. From its summit may be descried the 
whole south of France, at least as far as the eye can 
-reach, the waters of the'Mediterranean, and the vast 
chain of Alps, which forms the barrier between Italy and 
the rest of Europe. From the number of narratives of 
the anrious ascents w c gisc the following, as much on 
account of its curiosity .and the beauty of its description, 
as from the interest excited by the narrator himself. It 
is written by the celebrated Petrarch in a letter to his 
friend. Father Dennis. 
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‘^\c went (Pttnrtli and Ins brother Gtrari) from 
AMgnon to Malavernc, nl ich is at tlic foot of the mouti 
tnm on tl c north side wl ere mc slept nt night and re 
freshed oni'chcs ll e whole of tlic next llicday 
after mj brotl er nnd myself followed by tno domestics, 
begin to ascend tl c mountiin uith much trouble and 
fatigue though tl c neither was niild and the diy icry 
tine Mcliid igihtj Mrcngtii ind coungc, but this 
iDiss of rocks is of a steepness almost inaccessible To 
wards the middle of the mountain ne found an old shep 
herd nlio did nil he could to divert ns from oar project 
Mt is about fift} lean ago <ai(] Ic that 1 had tie 
same humour nith )oursehc8 1 tbmbed with mUiute 
labour to tie top of the mountain , and what did I get 
by It I—My body and clothes tom to jiicccs by rocks 
and bnars, mach fatigue and tc^tentance \\ lUi a firm re> , 
solution ncier to go thither agiin Since that time I 
have not heard it said any one has beco guilt) of tie 
same follv 

"V oui g people are not to be tilked out of their 
schemes Tlie more t! e sliepi erd evacgcnitcd tl c dif 
ficultics of the ci terpnse, the greater tl c desire ire felt 
to conquer them U ben I c saw tl at what 1 e said I ad 
no cflect 1 c showed us a steep path along the rocks 
' n at is tl c wa) -vou most go said he 

After leaving our superfluous clothes, and all that 
could embarrass us, we began to climb with inconceirable 
ardour Our efforts which is not uncommon werefol 
lowed with extreme weakness we found a rock on whch 
we rested some time after which we resumed our inarch, 
but it was not with the same a^ilit), mine shekened icry 
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inucL TlTiilc my brother tool, a^crj steep patli,i\hich 
appeared to lead to the top, I took another which ivas 
more upon the acclu itj * TlTicre are you going * cried 
mj brother w ith all his might ‘ that is not the way, fol 
low me Let me alone, said I, * I prefer the path that 
IS longest and easiest. This was an excuse for m^ weak¬ 
ness 1 wandered for some time, at last shame took 
hold of me, and I rejoined my brother, who had seated 
himself to wait for me H e marched-one before another 
for some time, bat I became \reary again, and sought an 
easier path, and at last,overwhelmed with shame and 
fatigue, I stopped again to take breath Then abandon 
jng mvself to redectioo, I compared the state of mj soul, 
which aims to gam hea%-en, but walks not m the waj to 
it, to that of mj body, which had so mnch difBcnlt) in 
attaining the top of hfount Ventouv, notwithstanding the 
curiosity which cau<ed me to attempt it This reflection 
inspired me snth more strength and conrage 

" Mount Ventoux, isdisidcd mtoseieral lulls, which 
rise one above the other, on the top of the highest is a 
httle plain, where we seated oor^ehes on our amval 
" Struck w Ith the clearness of the air and the immense 
'pace 1 had before my cscs, I remained for some hme 
motionless aud astonished At last waking from my 
reverie, my Cjes were insensibl} directed towards that 
■^ne countrj, to w'bich my loUioation always drew me I 
saw those mountains covered with snow, where the proud 
enemy of the Romans opened himself a passage with 
vinegar, if we believe the \mce of Fame Though thej 
are at a great distance from hlount Ventoux, they seem 
so near that one might toncli them I felt instantly a 
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Tchement desire to beltold again this dear country, which 
I saw rather with tl e eyes of the soul than those of the 
body some sighs escaped me which I could not ptetent 
and I reproached myself rvith a weakness which I coold 
hare justified by many great examples 

‘The sun was going to rest and I perceived that it 
would soon be time to descend the mountain I then 
turned toward the vrest viherc I sought in ram that long 
chain of mountains that separates France from Spain 
Nothing that 1 know of hid them from my Bight but 
nature has not giren us organs capable of that evtensire 
Tievr To the right I discovered tlie mountain of the 
Lyonnoise, and to the left the surges of the Mediter* 
Tanean which bathe Marseilles on one side and on the 
other dash tlietaselves in pieces against the rocky shore 
I saw them very distinctly, though at the distance of 
sei era] days journey The Rhone glided under my eyes, 
the clouds were at my feet Never was there a more 
extensive variegated and enchanting prospect ’ ^^'hat 
1 saw rendered me less tocrcdnlous of the accoonts of 
Olympus and Mount Atbos, which they assert to be 
higher than the regions of the cloids from whence de 
scend the showers of ram 

After laving satisheil nij eyes for some time with 
the dcligl tful objects winch elevated my tniud and in 
spired me with pio is reflection, I took the book of' St 
Augustine s Confessions wl ich I had from jou and wl ich 
I alwavs carry about me It is dear to me from its own 
value, and tl c hands from winch I rcccwcd it render 
It dcaref still On opening it 1 accidentally fell on this 
passage in the tenth book —^ Men go far to obstne the 
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summits of mountains, the waters of the sta, the begin¬ 
ning and the courses of risers, the immensity of tlic 
ocean, lu( negfect tliemvlces.' 

"I tahe God and my brother to witness that «hat I 
say is tme! 1 wvs struck with the singularity of an 
aeddeut, the application of which it was so easy for me 
to make. 

“In the midst of contemplation I had got, without 
pcrceidng, to the bottom of the wounhain with the same 
safetj, though with less fatig«c,than I went up. A fine 
clear moon favoured our return. While they were pre¬ 
paring our supper, I shut ro\-sclf up in a comer of tlic 
house to gisejou this account, and the reflections it pro¬ 
duced in my tniud. You arc my father, mid I hide 
nothing from jou. I wash I \ras always able to icU jon 
not only what 1 do but what I think. Pray to God that 
my thoughts, now, alas! a*ain and trandcring, may be im- 
mOTuhly fixed on tlie only true and solid gooil!” 

tVe will now leave roountaiii and glaciers for a while 
and proceed on our route to Martigny, through the in¬ 
teresting hamlctofLavcj,which anil furnish ns materials 
for another chapter. 
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voices wliicli M-cre ittuncd, in perfect tirae and harmonj, 
mclloned bj tbe distnncc, oonndcd rnexprcssiWy sweet, 
and tliej died away in a soft and plaintive murmur The 
undisturbed serenity winch prevailed might tend to hush 
eicn a troubled mind into compamtivo calm and forget¬ 
fulness , and the tranquil satisfaction expressed m the 
honest countenances of these untutored villagers, made 
IIS fancy that here hc had at length found one earthly 
hour of rest, one favourite retreat of happiness and con 
tentment 

"At the extremity of the hamlet were two cottages 
iihich more particularly attracted our attention Tlicy 
were somenhat of a higher degree than the others, and 
there n as an air about them that bespoke the existence 
of rustic opnlcncc Seated on the loner stairs of the 
hrger cottage vm an elderly but good looking female, 
talking with, and caressing, a chubby boy, whom tve 
naturally supposed to be her grandson Standing by her 
side was a tall young woman, of rather a matronly ap 
])carancc, who appeared to be Uie mother of the child. 
A gill was seated on a stone bench near, nnd on the first 
landing place of the stairs wc spied a tall good-looking 
young man in earnest conversation vnth a very pretty 
Sh iss damsel She wore the large straw hat, which forms 
so conspicuous a part of the costume of the female Swiss 
peasantry and which a traveller has humorously likened 
to the large held of a mushroom on ita slender stalk 
“ From the manner of the young man, and the evident 
complacency vntli winch she Lstened to Ins discourse. 
It did not require much slircwdncss to discover that he 
was a favoured lover There was nnolhcr indivnlnnl at 
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a sliort distance who might be saifl to form one of the 
group, and whose appearance interested us far more than 
any of the others. Seated beside a pool of marshy water, 
at the base of the other cottage, ivas a young female, 
apparently about three or four and twenty* ^ears of age- 
"Young as we learnt she was, her countenance bore 
only the remains of former beauty, but was still in¬ 
teresting. There was deep melancholy and n strange 
wandering expression in her features that too clearly told 
a tale of unusnal sorrow, such as seemed at variance alike 
with her jears and staUon. She seemed plunged in a 
reverie of deep and mourafnl Interest. She sat gazing 
intensely on the pool as though something more than 
usual could be traced on its glassy surf ice, hut her 
thoughts were evidently far away. She seemed almost 
' devoid of hfe,—a mere monumental emblem of * Moho 
all tears.' Our approach failed to excite in her the least 
surprise} and while others were looking at us \nth 
curiosity, she seemed wholly nnconscious that we were 
strangers and foreigners Her interesting appearance, 
and quiet unconscious gaze, strongly excited our curiosity 
and compassion. * 

"We approached the group opposite, to whom we were 
evidently objects of surprise and conjecture. The elderly 
female fixed her eyes on us, after we had attentively 
observed the jonng ivoman who had so excifed our in¬ 
terest, as though she seemed conscious of our intention of 
making some inquirj concerning her. 

"' My good lady,' said one of our party, addressing her 
in French, * I dare say you are acquainted with the 
history of yonder unhappy girl 
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‘"Alas’ }C3, sir, but too stell, she answered mtli •» 
deep sigli, ‘I InTC bad occasion to be acquainted with 
»t It seemed a tender theme for the old mattem, but 
our friends cunosity, or rather compassionate interest, 
o\creams his regard to the fecliugs of the mother, whom 
we at first supposed her to be and he continued — 

" ‘ She IS jour daughter, perhaps’ 

" * Slic nas to hate been my dingbter —poor Antoma’ 
—she once loied me dearly, no daughter could hare 
lo\cd me dearer than she did, but now it is all passed 
she IS quite unconscious of our tenderness and care 
"' Is she then totally deprived of reason ’ 

“ ‘ Her misfortunes, acting upon an imagination highly 
wrought and sensitive, hare reduced her to the unhappy 
state you now sec' 

“ ‘ Do you allow her to be continually at large ’ 

" ‘ She does no injury to herself or others She was 
always of a gentle and quiet disposition, and her sorrows 
have never impelled her to become other than the gentle 
being she was, but site pines away her melancholy c\ 
istencc in this state of gloomy -ipatliy and care 

" ‘ Has she been long in her present unliappj con 
ihtion’ 

"' Some years She was left an orplian when quite a 
child, but her brother, who inherited the farm, was os 
kind and aflectionatc to her as the fondest parent could 
desire Antonio grew in years, ond her beauty vvos uni¬ 
versally admired throng] out the canton You could little 
suppose tint the silent and forlorn being y ou there behold 
was once the gijcsl of the gay —the happiest of human 
beings She was the merriest and nio^t bhtlicsomc of all 
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the girb in the district. Bet, alas! it is not for poor 
short-sighted mortals like oiiR>chcs,' continued the old 
dame, in the sententious aoicc of age, * to mdulgc m 
hopes of continued happiness, or scrutinize the uill of 
that Proudcnce ou uhom our lues and fortunes are 
dependent.’ 

“ During this time the loacrs had descended gradually 
from their elevation to within a few steps of the grand¬ 
mother, and with an exjiression of deep feehng, leaned 
o\cr the balustrade, listening to the ‘ thricc-told talc,' 
with apparently unabated interest. Tlic mother of tlie 
boy stood in the attitude of respectful attention; and 
the child himself, clinging to the knees of his grand¬ 
mother, seemed to understaud, from t!ic sedate de¬ 
pression of her features, that Ids mirth should be for a 
time abandoned. 

"‘Yes, sir,' continued the good old matron, ‘Itwas 
even in the midst of jo) and contentment that this poor 
girl was bronglit to the pitiable state in wliich )ou now 
behold her.' 

" ‘ And what might have been the canse that has pro¬ 
duced such sad effects’’ 

" ‘ The nusfortunes of poor Antonia, sir, w ere produced 
by love; a love too strong and too devoted for her 
- stricken heart to bear.’ 

" ‘ Loie r exclaimed our friend, surprised, ‘ has Io\e 
indeed been the occasion of these mournful results ’’ 
and he imoluntarily cast his ejes towards the joung 
couple who were staudiog near, who had apparently, for 
a time, forgotten their own bright anticipations m their 
compassion for poor Antonia It seemed strange that 
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they should jny their liomtgc at the shnne of the dreaded 
deityj in the ^ery sight of one of his MCtims 
“ The good matron proceeded 
‘ ‘ It tvas my poor son to nhooi she iras so tenderly 
attached, they had lo\cd each other for many years 
indeed n c may say from infancy , they had been brought 
up side by side, and oftentimes has she taken milk from 
the same breast that nonrished my poor alter ell, 
sir, to shorten mj story, it was at last determined they 
should marry A farm teas purchased for them nie 
day nas fi^cd, and the relations on both sides ircrc in 
anted to the ceremony Eacry one looked fonrard to the 
event in joyful antiapation, and none more than my un- 
married daughter and poor Antomas brother, 

betaveen arlom I began to see some signs of attach 
ment — 

' Tlie good old dame tiad reiitered on tins remark 
vitbout knowiDg the Ticimty of tho»e of whom she aras 
speaking This identity was however, placed beyond 
doubt by the check of the damsel being suddenly suf 
fused uith blushes, and the complacency with which the 
youog man regarded I er confusion spoke more than a 
confirmation of the supposition 'rhe reatal of the Swiss 
m itron sufiered no interruption by the contretemps she 
liad so unconsciously created, but continued 

“ ‘ A few days previous t& the w edding my poor son 
avent to Martigny, to agree about the purchase of some 
cows that he wanted for lus farm I shall never forget 
the morning he took leave of us, saying he should return 
at night It IS a singular fact, and I mentioned it to a 
ncighboui tint I could not help observing an air of me 
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laiicholy wLeii Le ported, so differeut to wliat he was, it 
\A-as like that of a doomed man, and as he took myhand and 
turned airay I beared a heavy sigh Well* hesetoutfor 
Martigny, hut when night came Waller did not return 

‘ * In the inonnng Antonia came to me pale and ter 
nfied, saying that she had had a frightful dream, that 
.she had seen IValter with his hair all dripping inth 
water, and lus body ali coiered with fnghtful wounds 
Alas ' it wos too sadly verified My unfortunate sou 
never returned again , he perished in the tcmble inun¬ 
dation of the Drave ’ Since that moment poor Antonia 
has never smiled From the uncertainty which prevailed 
at first for him, until time confirmed our fears, she clung 
to the veriest shadow of hope that he was not lost, and 
that persuasion is so identified with hex aberratinn, that 
she still entertains the hope of again beholding her de 
etioed bndegroom Often will she stray from hence to 
the summit of oue of the neigl boonug heigiits, watching 
and waiting lus arrival, and then, disappointed and sad, 
she will slorrly return (o repeat again the same melan 
choly routine 

" At this moment Antonia arose from the scat she had 
occupied dunng the time we bad been hstening to the 
story of her sonow, and came slowly towards us She 
seemed utterly unconscious of the presence of «trangers 
‘ Walter is not yet returned, mother, and the sun has 
been sometime below the mountain, sbe said to the old 
matron, !n a plaintive and desponding tone 

* Tlie eyes of the good old grandmother filled with 
tears, she shook her head but was not able to ansiicr the 
poor jjirl 
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Alas ' 1 in afraid lie uill not return to m^Iit , ^^>ll 
lie nc\cr come> siglicd tlic poor gulTercr, and she turned 
slowly anay, wringing litr Imds m anguish, while the 
bitter tears coursed each other dow n licr pale cheek Such 
an appeal to the feelings was unanswerable Tlicre was 
not a dr) eje in the group and the last words of jicor 
Antonia, together with her sad storj, were long remem¬ 
bered b) her auditors 

The evening had now completclj closed in, and we 
could not resist the temptation w Inch the heart) invitation 
of the good old lady gave us, of accepting for the night 
the hospitalit) of her own and the adjoining cottage, by 
which arrangement we should have tl e advantage of 
seeing the magnificent waterfall of the l^issc\achc b) the 
earliest dan n of the morning 
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Nlgbt vas again desecndiog. wfaen my mule. 

That all day long had climb'd among the clouds. 

Stopp'd, to our mutual Joy, at that lose door 
So near the summit of the Great St. Oemards 
That door which ever on Us htogea noret 
To them that knock'd, and nlghUy sends abroad 
lllnlstertog spirits 

Tde first oliject that pres«Dta itself worthy notice on 
quitting Laiey is the celebrated waterfall of Plsscyaclie, 
It is eitnated on the high road, about three miles from 
Martlgny, and well deserves the reputation it has acquired 
for beauty and sublimit}'. 'Hicre are masy cascades of 
greater pretensions, having a larger body of water, or a 
higher fall, but none can be more truly beautiful. 

Situated by the road-side, and, consequently, easy of 
access, it may on that account be undervalued, as there Is 
a perverse kind of charm attending those sights which give 
rise to any unusual ditficulty or danger. To those who are 
satisfied with beholding it from a carriage window, with¬ 
out the slightest risk or hazard, wishing for no perilous 
adventure to recount by ” flood or field,” it will ever he 
a scene of the greatest attraction, and must be considered 
oQC of the roost beautiful objects in the country. It is 
formeil by the nver Salenchc faUing over a peqiendicular 
height of upwards of 200 feet into the valley below. 
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The effect produced by a first »isit is mvanably striking 
The wild murmur of the breaking waters makmg per 
petual music, the sparkhng foim illumined in the rajs 
of the sunyglittennglike broken pieces of burnished gold, 
and falling in a thousand varied shapes, the stillness of 
the solitude by which it is encompassed , the beautiful 
disorder of the scenery, large rocks scattered around, 
tom from their foundations by time and tempest, the 
little white romantic dwellings peeping from amongst the 
lerdant foliage m spots apparently inaccessible to all but 
the goats of the mountains, leave nothing even for the 
imagination to desire 

Tlie charm produced by the scenery of the cascade con 
tioues as the traveller pursues his route, but it I'snishcs 
on smiiug at Martignj The feeling of delight which 
the tourist naturally experiences on viewing tho most 
beautiful works of nature, subsides on epprodchicg the 
scene of one of her most awful visitations Martigny is 
the ancient Octodurum of the Romans It is encircled by 
high mountains, and is divided by the nrer Drause, which 
falls into the Rhone There are direct roads from this 
place to tlie valley of Chamoum, which we have already 
noticed, and Lkewisc to the Great St Bernard, into 
Italy 

This once considerable and prosperous town now offers 
but a ruinous appearance when compared with its former 
opulence, owing to the dreadful calamity it suffered some 
years since fay a terrific inundation of the Dranse Since 
tint awful event, indeed, some of the inliabitanta, aided 
by considerable voluntary donations, have courageously 
endeavoured to remedy the sad effects,produced at tint 



calamitous period, jet the ^'ast extent of iiijurj js c\cn 
jet far from being repaired 

Nothing could surpass the sablimc j et terrific sjwctncle 
of this inundation j it was as awful in its progress and 
disastrous in its cfTccts as the appalling commotion of an 
earthquatc. 

Tlie river Dranse, which divides Martigny, though in 
the summer a small and insignificant stream, becomes in 
the spring, when the snow melts on the mountains, 
swollen into a formidable torrent. It is in fact the out* 
let to the Avatcr which is formed by the many glaciers 
which appear in succession from Mont Blanc to the 
Rhone. The accumulation of waters, nliicli caused the 
inundation, vras not Inown for a considciablc time, until 
some of the inhabitants of the valley rcmnrlccd the un* 
nsual appearance of the stream, which continued trickling 
along without aogmenUtjOD, Although the snows had 
begun to melt. 

Several people went to tlie source to nscertain llic 
cau«c, and found to their dismay, that a vast quantity of 
ICC having accumulated from the glacier of Getroz, had 
fallen across the upper part of the valley, and formed a 
vast Lake, into which the Dranse flowed, secured from 
Outlet by the artificial cmlnnLmcnt. Anxiety and alarm 
spread throughout the coootry, and active measures w ere 
adopted to guard against the danger already apprehended 
to be at hand 

It was proposed to cot a gallery through the immense 
wall of ice, and dram the lake gradually. The plan was 
adopted, and with great labour and difficulty it was 
eventually accomphshed Had tlie embankment lasted 
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1 fe\v days longer, tlic whole miss of DTiter would hive 
found its way through this gallery into the Rhone, but 
shortly after the worh was completed, fearful detonations 
were heard, and vast pieces of tee were seen floating on 
the lahe, which had been loosened from the foundation 
of the dyke Notice was spccdity sent on all sides of 
the impending danger, the ivatcr begun to rush in con 
sidcrabic quantities from bcucath the icc, and a crisis 
was every moment dreaded 

At length, late one afternoon, a thundering explosion 
was heard Reverberating through the surrounding hills, 
it bore the fearful tidings an immense distance, scatter* 
ing dismay and terror amongst the trembling inhabitants 
riiG dyke had burst, and the gigantic lakes of impn 
soned water rnsliSd from theif confincnitnl with head 
long foT), forming a prodigious toncnl a hnndrod feet 
deep, and sweeping along at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour A huge forest, whicli lay across its track, was not 
proof against the strength of the waters, large trees were 
rooted up as though they had been osier wands, and 
Iwrne away like floating hnnehes in its tide 

In this manner the inundation soon reached Dayue, 
ofTtring to the new of the astonished and affrighted peo* 
pie, a stupendous moniitain, composed of tlic rums of nil 
that the waters had gathered in thCir progress,—forests, 
rocks, houses, cattle, and immense masses of ice, shoot¬ 
ing into the clouds a column of dense and heavy fog 
flic ovcnviiclroing deluge, thnndvring down in one pro* 
uuscuous and unearthly roar, now sped towards Martignj, 
haring coinpaj«c<I n distance of above fifteen inihs in less 
than an hour At length it bnrstoii that ill fitcd town. 
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producing a scene of the most •mful destruction Half 
the place was immediatelj swept away, and tlie remain 
ing part was covered mth rams 

There were at least thirty persons pcnslied, a con 
paratirelj small number, owing to tlie inhabitants hanng 
been taught to expect some catastrophe at hand, and 
having provided against tlie danger by flight 

Among the victims was the landlord of the Swan Inn, 
who iras well known and respected among traiellers for 
his obliging disposition He bad imprudently remained 
too long m order to save Ins cattle, and was overtaken by 
the torrent and swept wvay He was obsened, at inter 
inb, on the surface of the stream, struggling with the 
fearful energies of despair, until he sunk exhausted m the 
abyss His corpse was afterwards found (om and bat¬ 
tered against the tree which had arrested its progress 
The inundation proceeded in its destructive course, till, 
'iboot midnight, it reached Lake Leman, when the watery 
rum was absorbed and lost amid the capacious lake 

It is supposed that this has not been the first disaster 
of the kind which has occurred at Maitigny, but that i 
similar calamity happened in the year 1595 There is a 
beam yet existing m the ceiling of a house in that town, 
which bears the following singular initial inscnption 
M O F F riQa LQBFIPL,DG, which 
has been thus ingeniously explained *' Monsieur Olliot 
Fit Faire, lo95, Lors QueBayne Fut Inonde Par Le Gla 
cier De Getroz 

An English gentleman and a jtinng artist from Lau 
sanne, accompanied by a guide, after visiting the works 
at the dyke, which had created great interest even among 
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those who were beyond the reach of tlie apprehended 
calamity, were rctnruing towards Bayne, when acci 
dentally turning round they beheld this ternfic mountain 
of waters bearing doavn on them with overwhelming and 
frightful rapidity Tlie noise, winch ought to have 
warned them of its approach, was not heard rn the roar 
of the torrent of the Dransc, on whose banks they were 
journeying TheEnghsh traveller dashed the spurs into 
ins horse, at the same time warning his guide, who was 
in advance with some travellers they had accidentally 
encountered The nhole party instantly dismounted, 
scrambled up the roounlam, and escaped in safety, wlule 
in another instant the rnsbiog tide swept past them at 
their feet in the lalley below 
The artist was, however, missing and -great fears were 
entertained for his safety For many hours it was be 
lieicd he was lost, and it was not till some time after 
wards they discoiered that he had been in great tnbula 
tion with his restive male, who suddenly shying at a 
fallen rock, had discovered the frightful object which 
was approaching and impelled by tbe instinct of pre 
servation dashed up tbe mountain without the aid of 
whip and spur, thus bearing his nder out of danger 
It IS calculated that if the gallery had not been opened 
m the embankment of ice, by which means the body of 
water was materially lessened, the whole of the loner 
part of the Valais would have been included in the ca¬ 
tastrophe The sumiorsof this dreadful calamity were 
hardly to be congratulated on their escape, for on return 
jng it was a matter of difficulty to trace even the site of 
many of the houses, and the cultivated fields and vine 
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yards were covered with gravel and rubbish of every 
description, rendering them totally unfit for future cul¬ 
tivation. 

Although our route to Italy is by the Simplon, we 
cannot pass the road to hlonnt St. Bernard, without 
visiting the good monhs of whom ao much has been said 
throughout Europe. 

The consent of Saint Bernard was founded in the year 
9C8, and is sitnatedmore than 8000 feet above the lev el of 
the sea, being the most elevated habitation in Europe. It 
IS bordering on the region of eternal snow. in the height 
of summer the thermometer descends every evening to 
the freezing point. The mountain was hnown to the 
Romans by the name of Mens Jovis, but Bernard, the 
uncle of Oioilemagne, conducting an army into Italy by 
this route, it has been ever after called by his name. 

No ipna^, nor summer, on the mountain seen. 

Smiles mth gay fruits, or with deLghtful green, 

But hoary winter, unadorned and bare, 

Dnells in the dire retread and freezes there. 

About ten monks constantly reride here, and braving 
the horrors of this inhospitable climate, with a devotion 
bejond praise, pass their hves in the perilous olfices of 
humanity. By their active exertions many lives are 
saved jcarly, and their unbounded hospitality reflects on 
them the liighest honour as men and Christians. The 
duties of Christianity arc indeed practised to their fullest 
extent by these exemplary and pious ecclesiastics. 
Wthin their hospitable walls the hungry are fed, the 
naked are clothed, and the sick arc administered to, and 
all without distinction of rank or religion. Every even- 
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jng during Oic Winter, one of the menhs, accompmied by 
n trusty domestic, and one or two of tlieir hrge dogs, 
descends n pirt of the monntain in search of bcniglitcd 
tra\ eJIcrs Tlic dogs, of uhich so many interesting stones 
are related are trained to tins sort of service, and, aided 
by natural and nonderfol instinct, perform their dutj to 
admiration Tliey ndl scent a man at a great distance, 
and rarely miss their nay throogli the thickest fog or the 
deepest snow They generally tnvcl laden with small 
baskets of meat and wine to refresh the traicllcr who 
may stand m need 

The fathers tliemselvcs arc continually on the alert, 
and arc often seen in the most erposed situations looking 
out for objects on mIucIi they may c'ccrcisc their cliantj 
IVlthout tins inialiiablc Hospice, the passage of St. Ber 
Hard Mould be impracticable in mater, and,witltall their 
care, scarcelj a mnleppasscs withoutdiics being lost 
Buonaparte crossed ibis monntain ^vdh the army by 
which he conquered at the battle of Marengo.. The spot 
is still shoivn where lus life was saved by a guide, who 
afterwards reaped the reward of his service in the shape 
of a purse Ailed mtb Napoleons 

It might well be supposed that so truly e'ccclicnt a 
community would be respected even by the depraved, 
yet an instance was related ofa shameful violation of their 
hospitality bj some abandoned wretches, who doubtless 
thought the convent well stored with the donations of 
the nch and benevolent *111680 miscreants, under the 
disguise of travellers, were invited within the walls, and 
after partaking of the convent cheer, presented some 
concealed arms, and demanded all the money they were 
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possessed ofj on jinn of instant death Some httic dcla) 
ivas effected, under the pretence of compl)ing witli Ihcir 
mshes, when the opportunity was taken of collecting 
the dogs together 'With this formidable reinforcement, 
the superior of the con\cnt retonictl to his false guests, 
but, instead of banding them tlic cagcrlj expected gold, 
he gave the non! to Ins faithful Auxiliaries, who rushed 
fiercely at their unworthy antagonists, and, had not the 
monks interfered, would base spccdil) sacrificed them to 
their fury 

Having been obliged on their knees to beg for niercj, 
they were fortbwith bound by the monks, and secured 
from further attempts at violence On the arrival of the 
next tratellcrs, the) were delivered over to them, to be 
escorted to the next toim Tlic kindness and attention 
of these worth) and respected monks cannot fail to make 
a lasting impression on all those ivlio haic cxpcncnccd 
tlieir hospitality and bcnciolencc 

Tlie author of “ Sketches of Itnl) has iicll desenbed 
an adienture on the Great St Bernard 

“ Haiang gained upon the other guide and mules, our 
fnend and myself now cntCTcd on the regions of eternal 
snow A short progress brouglit «s to a little low budding 
or chapel, a yard or two off the ^laltiw ay, where the bodies 
of persons found dead ou the mountain are cutoinbed 
Here the path appeared to separate, and we thought it 
jimdent to await the coming up of the guide Our sitna 
tion at this moment was far from enviable Eiemug was 
approaching, and we were yet far from the convent 1 he 
‘ wand, ivhich the herdsman had warned us w e should have 
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on the mountain, ttc now found to be the dreaded ‘ tour- 
mentel, the scourge of the Alps We had gradual!) 
felt It increase in strength and cold as we ascended, and 
by the time we reached this height, it assailed us with a 
fury nhich nearly earned us off our feet, and a piercing- 
ness of cold uhich almost deprived ns of the power of 
TiiotioR, while at the same time the snow fell in immense 
flakes, so thickl) that wc could not see above a yard or 
two m any direction, and was drifted into monstrous 
heaps by the nithlcss wind, or whirled around us with a 
frightful impetuosity Tlic mountain rose perpendicn 
hrly before us, its height and summit shrouded in the 
storm—no trace of bvang existence near us—nothing 
bnt the dead bodies of those who lad perished on this 
rery pass to withdraw our attention from our own situa* 
tion—and the only sound, except the howling of the 
wind which we heard, w-atcr rushing beneath os under 
the snow, tending to increase the horror of the scene 
But to this very sound wc owed our safety, for soon after 
the guide came m sight and vre proceeded, the dnnng 
snovr so completely obscured the path, that the mules 
could no longer distinguish it, and continually strayed 
away In pursuing them, the guide lost Ins own ideas of 
the direction he ought to follow, and looked around for 
some perpendicular bit of rock, the alpine finger post, 
to assist him in regaining Ins memory Blshfully, but 
in vain, did lie look one unbroken tract of snow met our 
VTCw within the short distance that our eyes could pierce 
the thick mist, nnd the fneodly v'atcr, winch still mnr* 
mured liencath our feet, was our only clue By it wo 
continued to proceed, sinking up to our knees at every 





step in the new-fallen snow, and pressing up an almost 
perpendicular ascent against an increasing storm 

“ ^ITierej all this time, was my brother ’ Tins was 
precisely tlie question I could not answer, but wliicli mj 
fears almost answered forme. Me could be only n few 
minutes in advance of us j jet not only could wc descry 
notluDg oi him {wliicb in tbc dririog storm was not >von- 
derful), but no traces whatever either of Lis own or his 
mule’s footsteps Tcmalned on Ihc snow. It setroed so 
impossible that these should disappear so \cry quicklj, 
that I could not but conjecture that he had missed his 
way, was at that moment wandering about the moun¬ 
tains, and would be lost in the snow, or fall in the dark 
over some of the precipices. Tlic idea gained strcngtli 
with every pissing moment; and I saw that my com- 
pinioQ, tlioagh out of kindness to mo he wdtld not own 
it, dreaded the same. Noer shall I forget the horror of 
those thoughts { Cut I was sensible tliat the onl^ tiling 
wc could do for him ivas to reach the com ent as quickly 
as possible, if fortunately wc were in the right path, and 
to send out the inhabitants to seek him. I was inspiied 
with a strength 1 did not know 1 jiossesscd, ami for 
nearly two hours continued to press onward, with all 
the rapidity which the increasing tempest, the depth of 
snow, and the painful degree of rarity which the air 
attains in these elerated n^ons, and which terribly 
affects the breathing, permitted. MTiat was my delight, 
in this situation, to hear the guide suddenly exclaim, in 
a tone of ecstacy which marked his past uneasiness,— 
‘ Ah * nous soinmes tous pret * ^oili la rochcr qui cst 
an dessous de I’Hospice ’’—stnd to sec, a moment after, 
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one of the monks perched tipon a crag, whose very ap» 
pearance, seeminglj come out to meet us, augured that 
the object of all tny anxieties was safely housed In 
answer to my eager inquiries, he assured me my brother 
was in the convent, and, taking me under the arm, 
assisted me to proceed We were at this moment not a 
hundred yards from that friendly abode though we could 
not perceive it, and when, after mounting its icy steps, 
I entered the building and found m}selfin a comfortable 
room, and before a blazing fire, the transition was so 
sudden that I could scarcely persuade myself that I was 
not dreaming, and moroentanly dreaded that I should 
awake amid the snows of the mountain 

" The kindness of the good monks 1 nc\cr shall forget 
rhey gathered round me, pressing me to take iniio and 
li^ueurS/ and a hundred other restoratiics, after the cold 
and fatigue I had undc^ne, and finding that I was 
only anxions to get my dress changed, lest I might per 
manently suffer from the storm, they conducted me to a 
bedroom and lighted me a fire FLis 1 aftcruards found 
IS an indulgence permitted only in iciy particuhr eases, 
but the kind hearted brotherhood commiserating iny 
fiulTenngs, extended it to inc, nor -w as it the only proof 
1 receiied of their hospitality and good nature, doubly 
amiable in my case because I had been the means of 
giving them a great deal of trouble 

Tlie good monks of St Bernard liaae been happily 
painted bv Mr Rogers 

—> “ Bidden to a spare but cbcirful meal, 

I sale amoi g tbe bdy brotberhood 

At ihcir lonjj board. Tbe fare indeed was such 
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As IS prescribed on days of alwtinence, 

Cut toigbt ha^ c pleased a nicer taste tbnn Dune, 

And tbrougb tbe floor came op on ancient matron, 
Semug unseen below, ubile from the roof 
(Tbe roof, the floor, tbe walls of native fir) 

A bmp bung flickcnng, sudt as lores to fling 
Its partial bgbt on apostolic heads. 

And sheds a grace on all Tbeirs luse as yet 
Had changed not Some were almost in tbeir prime i 
Kor iras a brow o ercast Seen as I saw them, 
Hanged round their hearthstone in a leisure hour. 
They were a simple and a meny race, 

Sluigling small games of chance with social eoniersc. 
And gathering news from all who came that tray, 

As of some other world. But when the storm 
Hose, and the snow rolld on in ocean billows.— 
AThen on his face the experienced tnvellct fell, 
Sheltenng his bps and nostrils with bis hand w 
Then all at once w as changed, and sallying forth 
Into that blank of nature, they became 
Uaearthly beings " 
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nil humble board tbe boly man prepareg 

And a mple food and (rholegomelontbegton’i 
Evtolg the treainrea that hla inouatam bean 
ARdpalnta theperilfof hopeodlogioovg. 

Ditcazta Or DzTovauiBR 

Toe next stage from Mnrtigoy on the rente to the 
Simplon IS Sion, the capital of the Valais The country 
around presents a higUy cnlt»\atcd appearaticc, abound 
ing in vineyards, mtb laigc groves of nalnut trees, and 
extensive orchards of apple and pine trees Tlie sides 
of the mountains are ncbly clothed with forest till they 
are hidden lo the clouds 

At a considerable distance from each other, situated 
on the points of I igh rocLs, are still shonm the rums of 
three castles Tradition asserts them to have been the 
fastnesses of three brothers, nho established a ajstem of 
bngandage over the valley, and communicated with each 
other from their eminences by means of signals The 
pass of the -valley was entirely under their jurisdiction, 
and no traveller could jonrney in safety without previous 
stipulation with one of the marauders Many instances are 
recorded of persons of conseqaence havmg been captured 
by their followers, and retained in the dungeons of one of 
the castles till ransomed by their family or fnends One of 
the castles having been taken by stratagem by the Baron 
de Unstetten, who suspected timt a relative of his was i 
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prisoner mlVm its mUs,-nmm(! ««>« “P*"” 
nrted rvns a Spnrrislr ecclesiastic, lire WAop o( some 
dioccss in Grenada. He had been taVen nhen relnmns 
from an embassy to Rome; bis soite teas pnt to death, 
and be bad nndergone a rigorous imprisonment tor three 
years, rather than yield to the demand of an eeorbiMt 
ransom. Itnas the misfortune of those days that nobles 
otbigb rank.ubon-ere considered as patterns etku.gbt- 
bood and honour, did not scrnplc to sancUon tlie plunder 
of untortnnatc travellers, by their own retainers, pro¬ 
vided they were presented with a handsome share 0 
spoil. . 

Sion is the ancient Sedunnm of the Romans, and was 
their forhhed boimdary in this part of Hcivctia.. 
was built at some httlc distance, of which the traces are 
still shown, to shat oat the barbarians whose congest 
was not deemed of snffieient eonscqncnce to hmrd an 
evpcdition. The town la at present an catreme y ngree- 
ahle and picturesiine object. Its ancient castle is pin- 
naeled on a roeh, and the old wiJls, towers, and ptc^ 
bear evident tokens of its past importanee It 1™ 
formerly the abode of warllhe and prinecl) ceeles.ast , 
who hdd dominion over the town and f 
The Alps rise behind in all their grande, " 

feet winds the Rhone, at no great “ 

source. Another easUe hhewise eonnnands the to 
from its eminenee. and is now the 
hhhop. beside, a third, where are seen the ^rtraits 

ail the prelate, of Sion “"ed themselves 

htaj of .^lies, not qidte in 

conspicuous in history for ® ^ 
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accordai ce with tl e peace and humility inculcated by 
the Gospel Perhaps they may have been actuated by 
a somewhat too zealous amb tion of being accounted 
worthy members of the church mihtant for in one of 
the battles of the penod amongst the spoils of the held 
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the rocks of the ncighbooriiood rendered sacred as the 
abodes of holy men. Alany remains of hermitages are 
yet shown, each with some traditional history attached 
to them of the lirtnes or misfortunes of their ancient in- 
liabitants. 

Not long ago there was an indindoal who took np his 
residence in one of these obscure retreats, and lii ed there 
for some time without erer having been known to stir 
from beyond the prednets of the mountain. He was uni¬ 
versally respected by the inhabitants of the country for 
his civil and unassuming manner, and was at last found 
dead in his cell by some travellers wbom curiosity bad 
induced to visit the hermitage. He was a stranger in 
the country, and no one knew whence be came or any 
thing of his hlstor:)*. It was supposed that he ivas a 
prey to some secret grief which eventually terminated his 
enstcnce. An Eogbsb gentleman, who was tratelhng 
in Switzerbnd some time since, gave the following ac¬ 
count of Ills visit to the anebonte. Speaking of himself 
he sdd 

“Being in a more than osaal degree beset with tl»e 
infirmity so peculiar to travellers,—a love of the extra¬ 
ordinary,—inquired of mine host, of theUon d Or, with 
whom I had estnbhshed a very friendly communication 
by means of praising his sour wine, as to the objects of 
curiosity in the neighbourhood. In the course of enu¬ 
meration, on which he bestowed a considerable share of 
eloquence, that which mostly attracted my attention 
was the account he gave of a stranger who had chosen 
his abode in a deserted hermitage, in one of the wildest 
recesses of the mountains nothing was known of him, bnt 
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nccord'incc >wtU the pcai-c and Immility inculcated by 
the Gospel Perhaps Ihcymiy ba\c been actuated by 
n somewhat too zealous ambition of being accounted 
worthy membera of the clmrcli mihtaiit, for m one of 
tlie battles of the penod amongst the spoils of the field 
were shown the helmet and armour of n bishop of bion 
who W'as shut in the encounter One of the most re¬ 
nowned of their mitred warriors wns Matbm Skimmir 
His abilities as a jwbtiaan were only equalled by liis 
courage as a soldier, of wliicli honourable mention is 
made at the sanguinary conflict of Mangnan A ennous 
story is recorded of him Tlic precedmg bishop had 
caused a representation of Saint'Ilicodc’sius, m the act 
of figliUng with the deni,to be struck ou the coin of the 
bishopnck The iramor bishop being a lover of sim 
phcit},as well as of martial achicicmeut, considcnug the 
dcncc somewhat redundant of ornament, ordered the 
figure of the saint to be erased, thus leanng the dc\il tn 
full possession of the com fbe prince of darkness by 
this means had his portrait pretty widely circulated by the 
authority of the bishop, who, it may be supposed, wished 
to inculcate a moral lesson by mcaus of allegory 
There are some remains of Homan antiquities to be 
seen in the town of Sion An inscription in honour of 
Augustas can yet be traced near the entrance to the 
cathedral On the banks of the Rhone, aud opposite to 
the towm, is a deserted conaent It is hcivn out of the 
sohd rock, and contains chapel, cells, refectory, kitchens, 
and other apartments, bnt so wet from the continual 
damp, that it is matter of Burpn«e how it could ever 
have been inhabited There an. numerous spots among 
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tlie rocks of the neighbourhood rendered sacred as the 
abodes of Jjoly men. hlany remains of hermitages are 
yet shomi, each nith some traditional history attached 
to them ot the rirtnes or misfortunes of their ancient in¬ 
habitants. 

Not long ago there »ras an indiridoal who took np his 
residence in one of these obscure retreats, and lU cd tlierc 
for some time without ever liaving been known to stir 
from beyond the precincts of the mountain. He iras nni- 
rersally respected by the inhabitants of the country for 
his civil and nnassumiug manner, and was at last found 
dead in his cell by some travellers whom curiosity had 
induced to visit the hermitage. He ^ras a stranger in 
the coimtry, and no one knew whence he came or any 
thing of his history. It was snpposed that he was a 
prey to some secret grief which eientuall) terminated his 
evistcncc. An English gentleman, who was travelling 
in Switzerland some time since, gave the following ac¬ 
count of his ^isit to the anebonte. Speaking of himself 
he smd. 

“Behig in a more than osoal degree beset with the 
infirmity so peculiar to travellers,—a love of the extra¬ 
ordinary,—1 inquired of mine host, of the Lion d’Or, w ith 
whom I had estabhshed a very friendly communication 
by means of praising his sour wine, as to the objects of 
curiosity in the neighbourhood In the course of enu¬ 
meration, on which he bestowed a considerable share of 
eloquence, that which mostly attracted my attention 
was the account he ga>e of a stranger w-ho had chosen 
his abode in a deserted hermitage, in one of the wildest 
recesses of the mountmns nothing w as known of him, but 
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from lus. piety, and the kindness of 1 is nnniicr, he hid 
icquired, among the conntry people, a considerable share 
of respect He had neierbeenknoim to quit the dreary 
spot he had chosen 

“' In Hhat manner does he procure the necessaries of 
life ’ I inquired 

" ‘ His ivants are few, rctonied the host, * and the in 
habitants of tbc country around take care the holy man 
does not perish for lack of the little he requires • 

** * And what may be your opinion of this worthy > I 
inquired of mj host 

"'Doubtless, replied he, crossing himself deioutly, 

' dojbtless he derotes himself to that dreary solitade to 
atone for lus sins 

" I could not help shaking my head in doubt at this 
charitable conclasion 

"'It 18 not impossible, said I, 'that this same hermit ^ 
may be a 'vvoU in sheep s clothing who, tired of the pro¬ 
fession of rogue, by which he may not have been a gamer, 
has determined to spend the rest of his life m sloth md 
indolence, stiU continmng, though m a safer way, to prey 
on the industry of others 

"‘God forgive yoo, said the host 'for jour un 
charitable surmises, tbc poor man has worked early and 
late to learn some part of the business of watchmaking 
and all his earnings lie gives to the poor As to the bread 
and fruit he recciics from the peasants, he amply repays 
the value, by teaching them and their children tlie duties 
of men and cbnstiatis 

' I stood abashed before my host, and could haic 
wished my nnguarded expres'uons were rec-illed} -but 
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[ wo.-) always sceptical on the subject of mouks and 
icmits, and required some proof to commcc me of their 
sincerity. 

“ ‘ Tljere are, doubtless,* continued the landlord of tlic 
Golden Lion, ‘many impostora, from whose scandalous 
conduct )ou have formed your opinion; hut father Ber- 
tliold is none of those. Many houseless poor and ivander- 
ing'strangers have received, with gratitude, the timely 
assistance which las little fund has afforded them, and 
frequent donations are sent by the charitable for him to 
distribute to the distressed.* 

" My esteem for the recluse rose in proportion to the 
spirited and fccliug euiognitn passed on bis sirtues by 
the landlord, and I instantly conceived an earnest iiiali 
to visit lus retreat. My imagination portra) ed him as the 
t ictim of misfortune, seeking an asylum from the per* 
sccntion of the world, and returning to mankind good for 
,^cvil. • Mj sympathy for his imaginary wrongs rose in 
proportion as mj prejudice hod been heretofore excited 
by his supposed hypocrisy. 

“ I resolved to visit the hermitage, more particularly as 
tlic landlord described the situation to be all tliat a lover 
oT the picturesque and romantic could desire. It was 
noon when I set out on my excursion, accompanied only 
by a guide, my companioos dcchning to be of the party. 
I did not regret their absence, for my thoughts were so 
occupied with the suh)CcL which interested me, that I 
felt I sliould have been but a sorry companion. My 
guide did not interrupt me with the uever-ending detail 
which some of tliosc gentry possess, and wc proceeded 
iu silcucc towards the height wlicre the recluse had his 
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rockj liabitation We had commenced the ascent of the 
mountain, the path was very steep and e\ery stop he 
came more difficult of iccess e halted in a little plain, 
which seemed as though placed as a resting place, pre 
■\iou5 to entering a gloomy hxjking defile which led to 
the hermit a abode 

“ Tlie scene became singularly wfld end sombre A 
very narrow path led through this rock^ pass, wlucb we 
trod with great caution Though it was hut little after 
noon the gloom w as gradually increasing as we advanced 
I found it was produced by large masses of overhanging 
rocks, which seemed suspended in the air above tts, and 
crowned wth thick foliage, that completely shadowed 
onrpatb As we proceeded the gloom became positne 
darkness, and, 1 mast confess, 1 did not feel at tdl com 
fortnblc m mj situation, but as 1 looked forward, I saw 
the doll tinnkLng of a solitary Lght which seemed to 
proceed from the extremity of our unpleasant and etcu 
dangerous pathwaj The guide informed me the light 
was placed there by the hermit, as a direction to his 
lonely retreat, for some accidents had occurred to the 
poor who had ventured thither avithout a guide 

“The passage now became excessnely steep, md 
seemed as though it bad been cut into the rude resem 
blance of a staircase ttTien, with great fatigue, we had 
nearly reached the summit, a most extraordinary cry was 
heard, which, leverbejating amongst the recesses of this 
inldemess, conveyed a strange feeling of awe, amounting 
almost to terror J looked to the place whence the 
sound proceeded and I perceived, by the little light 
w hich the limp afforded, a large dog standing on a pro 
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jccting fragment of rocl^, almost perpendicularly above us, 
and again making tbe dull echoes resound Mith liis mid 
cry 

" Immediately afterwards I beheld a human figure, 
bearing a lantern, ascending to the spot on which the 
dog was placed, who crouched humbly at his feet It 
n-as the hermit Wc had now approached near enough 
to distinguish objects (dearly, and the entrance to the 
hermitage became visible It was app-ircntly hewn out 
of the rock, and almost covered by the dark foliage that 
crowned the mountain The ajipearance of the recluse 
n-as as singular as his dwelhng His apparel consist(?d 
of a rough dark coloured dress, rcacliing from his neck 
almost to his feet, and girded round the waist mth 
a broad leathern belt, a lantern was suspended to his 
Bide, which it rarely quilted when traversing the dismil 
precincts, of which he appeared the undisputed pro 
pnetor His beard was not as white as snow, as some 
hermits have been described, but his appearance was 
sufficiently venerable to excite respect He had, more¬ 
over, a mild prepossessing look, that bespoke your good 
will before a word was uttered , and the kindness and 
piety for which he was remarked might he almost read 
in the lines of his conntenance 

“ He welcomed ns to his retreat, which was through 
the entrance mentioned It Was a dark apartment, mth 
a deal table, on which lay some of the implements of the 
art wbch he cultivated In one comer iras a mattress, 
which served him for a bed, and there was a small cup 
hoard, in which was some bread and dned gnpes, and a 
jar of oil for liis lamps 
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•• • You Inre chosen n lonely retirement/ I said, ' nnd 
a pulicviUrly nnforlwnatc aitnation for the successful 
practice of the art with which I hear you amuse \oiif 
self* 

“' No place can be aaid to be lonely 1 c replied 
*«hcn the mmd is full) occnpic^ to the adnntagc of 
itself and others, but I Ime another apartment wherein 
I can practise, with greater mfi-nntagc, tlic business 
whereof jou speak, witch 1 anil presently show jon 
He then led the aray thrDii„h a gallery cut in the rock 
and opening a door, I arts almost bcarildcrcd avith the 
sudden change It aa-is hkc emerpng from tl c deepest 
night to the bright gloncs of day The apartment aval 
of good size, hkearise cot out of the rock, the front of 
aaliich aras open to the light, at a aery considerable cic 
ration op the uiountain 

" 1 aaas delighted with the glonous prospect Below 
wais the town of Sion, with its rocks and castles, the 
nacr Rhone winding through a beautiful nnd picturesque 
country, nnd the suiamils of the suou capt Alps rising 
one nboa c the other as far as the eye could reach ^\ hen 
my surprise had in some degree subsided, I turned to the 
hermit, avho aras smiling at my astonishnicot, to con 
gmlttlatc him on possessing a place so cnvidblc 

"' Tlie eye soon becomes nccustoined to beauties, 
hoaicacr great, he replied, *and it requires much more 
than a pleasing prospect to satisfy a mind which, if not 
occujncd, would prey upon itself His words raised my 
curiosity, and I took a bottle of wine out of the small 
basket avhich the gmdc lad brought with some sa'id 
wichcs and, at the invitation of the hermit, took a chair 



in ibis delightful spot, and entrented him to pirtibc, 
hoping that a little mtimac) niiglit perhaps beget con 
fidence In this, howcicr, I was inistahcn, for ray cn 
treaties irerc not sulDcJcnt to prevail on Iiira to depart 
from his oivn abstcraioua fare On the table I obsened 
a Bible, and on ehches round the room i\crc a great 
ramj books Tlicrc nas a small side table, liken isc, 
which bore the implements of bis tnde, and two or three 
anfinished watches He was very affable, and conicrsc«l 
with freedom on every subject but tint nbtclt related to 
himself, but that nns unfortnnatclj what I most pirti- 
calarl) desired to know 

“Allercatcly stimulated by an eager conositj tojeam 
the particulars of the hermits history, and the equally 
importunate culls of a keen appetite, which tlic mom* 
ing 6 ramble had created, 1 began to find the latter m n 
fairer way of gratification tlnn the former The 11 isk of 
excellent liqueur, with which ray host of the Golden 
Lion had provided me, liad nearly disappeared, bat my 
friend the recluse still coatinoed insensible to ray re* 
pc'tcd hints hly frequent though distant endeavours 
to draw him into a conversation that might lead to the 
conclusion 1 desired were vain At lost, however, find 
ing, perhaps, that 1 was one of those pertinacious beings 
who sometimes are tempted to infringe on tlic rules of 
good breeding ratber tlian surrender a favourite point, 
he saw the necessity of a decided reply to my no less 
distract, though distantly worded, inquincs 

" ‘ During the time tbat I have occupied this retreat,’ 
he observed, ‘ I have been honoured with the visits of 
many travellers, and I have observed with some pain. 
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tlicj Inrc all expressed x desire to Icirn tlie reasons 
irhicli Iiave induced me to qnit the world 

“' Such desire is but natural, I replied, thinking this 
was a favourable opportunity for pressing the subject 
more unreservedly, * for the motne must hive been ex 
traordinary that could justify such a resolution, aud doubt 
less the recital nould fumisb an excellent moral lesson 
‘ ‘ Tlie misfortunes of an humble indn ideal like mj 
self, said the hermit, would confer no benefit on those 
wlio reiel in prospentj, and a curiosity that can ex 
pcnence gratification in hearing the sorrous of the un 
fortunate is but in unworthy feeling and ought not to be 
gratified. 

* I felt the rebuke, perliaps, because I deserved it, 
for I could not distinguish my thing in ll e placid coun 
tenance of the old man, or m the gentle tone of liis voice, 
to warrant the belief that his remark was leielkd ex 
pressly at me I hastened to deprecate his censure 
‘ ‘ If the recital of misfortune, 1 remirl cd,' w ere the 
means of creating pun in the indnidual—if cunosity 
alone were to be gratified—it ought justly to be repro 
bated, but might there not be a compassionate interest 
winch seeks the alleviation of aorrows disguised under the 
semblance of curiosity "> and, I added, with warmtli and 
Bincentj, ‘if I seek to know your history, be assured it 
is that 1 may olfei y ou consolation or assistance, although 
perhaps inadequate 

“ The old man laid Ins hand gently on my arm, and 
fixing Ins mild blue eyes on me with a melancholy e\ 
jiression wliitli I shall ncser forget, 'My kind young 
fnend, said he, ' I am obhgcd to you for your conipaa 
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stonate feeling; be asanred that I do not altribote j-otir 
ojriosity to nn«orthy mothesj but jou arc young; in 
time you nill learn that no slight or common*placc mis- 
I'oitane could induce a man to fbnaLc tits Iiome, tiis 
country, all iu fact that manVlnd concI in tliis \rorld, 
and retire to a solitary cate, where his best prospect is 
fliegmic* \oa trdl karu that assistance to such as he 
would be \-ain; that commiseration would be useless; 
that his only hopes arc tliosc of another world. Seek 
not then that I should, by the redtal, revive those scenes 
of sorrow which, even through the lapse of years, I can¬ 
not remember williout pain- be satisfied that I hate 
tasted the cup of affliction in many a deep and bitter 
draught, and God grant, my young friend, that you may' 
JiertrcjiKwBcc ihv'dissppoiotmcnt, the erueiheeniioa 
of the heart's best feelings which I have had so bitterly 
to lament * 

" 1 was mored with the old man’s words, and the tone 
in which they were uttered, and as 1 raised my eyes, I 
saw a tear sTIcntlj trickle down his aged check. He 
rose from his scat and removed slowly to the opening, or 
window, to conceal the emotion which his thonghts oc¬ 
casioned I could not but reproach myself for the pain 
1 had unconsciously created, to so kind-hearted and un¬ 
fortunate a being, and I would hare gircn world* to 
Lave known how 1 could, even in the slightest degree, 
have contributed to hu comfort. But his sorrow b were 
henceforth sacred, and during the short time I remained 
we conversed on other suljects ttTicn I arose to depart, 
the old znau bghted his lamp, and accompanied me to the 
veige of hi3 gloomy abode. Here I bade him farewell, 
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and promised that, on my retnm from Ttnlv, I would 
rensit the hermitage 

"Itn-as about a year andalialf aftenrards that lagain 
found myself at the Lion d Or, in the ancient town of 
Sion, and after partaking of a hasty meal, I set ont, nn 
accompanied, to Msit my friend the hermit It was a 
fine afternoon, and the sun had yet some distance to 
trarel ere the Alps would screen him from my sight, as 
I quickly and without difficulty retraced the path I had 
trod on a former occasion I inxolnntarily quickened my 
pace, as I advanced towards the narrow defile that led to 
the gloomy habitation of the recluse I longed again to 
see the old man, whose plaad and benignant manner, 
and whose deep but unobtrusire griefs had caused within 
me an interest and respect for him, that the time which 
had departed had hy no means extiDgm<hed 1 ascended 
the dismal path until the darkness rendered it dangerous 
to proceed The lamps which had lighted the \rayat my 
former Tisit were no longer «cen I called loudly, hoping 
that the sound of my voice would be heard and answered 
I could distinguish no reply but the echo which gave back 
my s oice in many a prolonged and mournful reverberation 
Fatigued anddisappointed,aner another fruitless attempt 
to make myself heard, I returned to the light, and iral 
about to retrace my steps to Sion, when I saw a shep 
herd, who was ascending the mountain after his flock 
I called to him, and made inquiry after the hermit The 
man shook his head 

" * Has he then left the mountain > I asked, hoping 
that he might haie found cause to renounce his solitude 

"The man looked the affirmahie 
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" ‘ ^^^llther Ins lie gone! I inquired otixionslj 
"' I hope, to heaven * replied the peasant, in a tone of 
compassion 

"' Alas' then, he is dead ’ 

“ Tlie shepherd made no anstrer, bu» crossed him«elf 
devoutly 

" ‘ Tell me the manner of liis death, I said, after a 
short pause, in which sorrow and disnppointmcnt hnd 
succeeded to the pleasing anticipations m which I had 
indulged, of again conversing with the old man 
"' Tis hut a short tale, he said,.' and I will tcU it 
youwilluigl) He seated himself on one of the frag 
ments of rock w Inch Lay plentifully scattered about, and 
continued ' It is now about six months that we censed 
to observe the 1 ermit walk on the mountmn, which was 
lus constant custom, and the bread nnd fruits winch 
were left for him were untouched V, e thought, perhaps, 
he had broken his rule, and gone to Sion for a day, but, 
wl en another day passed, and still the fruits remained, 
we were fearful that something was wrong, and taking a 
piece of lighted pine wood, we determined to ascend to 
the her^ut^ge Mlien wc had nearlv reached the top we 
found the lights which the hermit kept constantly bum 
ing were cxUngmsI ed, and, on listening, we heard 
distinctly the low waihngs of a dog Some of our party 
were seized with fear, and returned with precipitation, 
fearfnl of they knew not what myself and another con 
tinned our w ay 11 e entered the dark apartment of the 
hermitage, and the first object tliat met our sight w as the 
old man lying dead on the mattress which served him for 
his bed His poor dc^ whose waUings we heard was 
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lying close bcbiclc Iks dead master, oppirently almost 
starved for want of food fLc death of the old man svas 
a source of great sorrow to the country people aronnd, 
for they loved him very much, ind a great number fol 
loivcd lum to hia grave He sras buned m the church 
yard of the monastery id the valley ' 

"' Did he leave no paper behind, to say who be was ’ 

I inquired 

’ 'None said the shepherd '^o one knows who he 
was, or wlence he came, hut it is hoped he will rest 
in peace, though he died enshnned with oil I is sms to 
answer for 

" I rewarded the shepherd for Ins story, and returned 
to SiOQ, filled With melancholy 
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At a short distance from Sion flows the river Morges, 
which separates the district into what is called the Haut 
and Bas Valois. There Is a mailed difference between the 
inhabitants of these two itortlons of the same district 
The former are an indostricras people} simple and In* 
oiTensivc in their manners, strong and healthful in their 
persons, and of comely appearance. The latter are squalid 
and ivretched, frightfully deformed with the goitrous 
swelling, and many of them more or less affected with 
cretinism. Previous to the French rerolotiou, the people 
of the low Valois were eubjects of the upper, haring 
in earlier times been conquered from the Dukes of 
Savoy. In the alteration which Europe has undergone 
of late years, the two people have become fellow-subjects 
to the same league, and are now on a perfect cqnality 
with each other, apparently with no ill feeling caused 
by the recollection of Ibdr former respective situations, 
'fbe canton of the Valois has been rendered conspicuous 
by the desperate and determined opposition made by its 
inhabitants to the constitation imposed on them by the 
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Frencli Directory The French alter having been de 
feated in many^a sanguinary encounter succeeded at 
last lu enforcing their odioos measures with the de* 
sfruction of more than one fourth of the population 
The contest was earned on mth unexampled ferocity, 
no quarter was given or accepted, and it is said that 
eighteen young women were found slaugl tered by^the 
sides of their fathers and brothers m a field of battle 
where the French were victorious After the fury ol 
the conflict was oier, and the country was subdued tlie 
French soldiers rendered ample testimony to the valoui 
and devotion of its inhabitants and it must be'uaid i{ 
justice to them that they dd all in their power tc 
remedy the do'astation they bad caused Liberal sub 
scnptions were raised for the suffering survivors iiyiif 
ferent parts of Europe, and the French general himsell 
distributed ISOOxatious daily to the starving popuKtion' 
In tl 18 part of Switzerland there is little to attract the 
attention of the ennous it only claims a share of notice, 
being tl e thoroughfare into Italy by the passage of Mount 
Simplon On the hi„h road is the village of Siene one 
of the prettiest places in the district but on no other 
account deserving attention The Col de la Gemmi with 
its frozen summit next rises to view and at its base is 
seen a mxgniftceiit cataract, the picturesque appearance 
of which 13 xerj much heightened bj a dark forest ol 
pines through which it takes its foaming conrse towards 
the Rhone The passTge of the Gemmi is one of tl? 
most extraordinary of the Alj s Although attended w ith 
some little difficult) and danger, the traveller, bj tra 
versing it mx) reach the interior of Sw itzcrland in a few 
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liour^, wUich bj tb regular lOad would make a distance 
of two hnndred miles The people of the Valois m 1799 
defended this passage against the French, who adopted 
eiery means to force them, bat without success Had 
not their / ustnan alhes induced them to abandon their 
own tactics, for those q^a more legitimate but less sue 
cestful nature, their country would not so soon have 
fallen a saenhee to their iiiiaders Beyond this are the 
celebrated baths of the Leuk ITicy are approached by 
a narrow patli, cut out of the rock m many places, by 
the side of the moantain, and are 5000 feet above the 
le\el of the sen On obsening the many little villager 

and habitations perched among the moentams, apparently 
inaccessible to all but the goats, it would be difficult to 
prevoQuee ioy p i)h impracticable to the Imrdy moun 
tainecr Ihere is a villa^^e near the baths which is 
^ approached by a passage called tbe Chcmiii d Lchclles 
ei^lit successive ladders over precipices lead to this sm 
gular abode which tie inhabitants arc in the liabit of 
traiersiug a^all hours will out ao) difficulty, and utterly 
unconscious of danger Some distance beyond this is 
shown the milage and castle of Raren they formerly 
belonged to powerful barons of that name some of whom 
were captain generals of the Valois V curious instance 
df insurrection is related of the people of the Valois 
against one of the former lords of this domain named 
V ischard they were animated by a strong feeing of 
resentment against him, doubtless from some aggravated 
case of feudal exaction, ai d determined on revenge A 
party of young men having concerted their measures, 
went about from hamlet to sxlU^c., carrying with them a 
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large wooden club, shaped at one end like a man s bead, 
and invited e\ery one to join the feud by driving a nail 
into the head, which signified an intention to become 
a party in the expedition This species of proceeding 
against an individual who had incurred the displeasure 
of the people was called La IVIatza, probably from the 
club or mace which they carried with them A very 
considerable number soon joined against the obno'cious 
baron, who was at last forced to fly, having been obliged 
to nitnesa tbe destruction of Lis castles and the confvsca 
tion of his estates On the road toBrigg, nhicli is the 
last town in Switzerland, is seen the small village of 
Viege or Visp, remarkable for two churches of singular 
architecture which well deserve mspection It \s«8itu 
ated on the banks of the mer Vlsp, which is of great 
depth aud rapidity, and scarcely mfcrior to the Rhone 
Over It rises the towering summit of Mount Rose, 
which forms one of the cliatn of Alps, and is con 
stdered nearly as high aa hfont Blanc Trav ellers usually 
proceed to Brigg and remain there the night previously 
to the ascent of the Simplon Glyss is the regular post 
town, but Bngg is generally preferred In the chapel at 
Glyss, 13 a picture of George de Supersax and his wife, 
with then twelve sons and eleven daughters, with the 
following inscription 

‘ En 1 honneur de saint Anne 
George de Supers soldat 
A fondp Cette cliapelle Ian de grace 1519 
A elevi uii antel, et T a ennchi 
En reconnoissance des tinfft tro » enJUnt 
Qui son Ipo se Alaig ente lui a doniiee 
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lai^e YTOodcn club, shaped at one end like a man's head, 
and innted everj one tojom the feud by dnnng a nail 
into the head, which aignificd an intention to become 
a party in the cxjicdition Tins species of proceeding 
against an mdindual who had incurred the displeasure 
of the people was called La &(atza, probably from the 
dub or mace which they carried mlh them A very 
considerable number soon joined against the obnoxious 
baron who ivas at last forced to 11>, haring been obliged 
to intness the destruction of his castles and the conhsca 
tion of his estates On the road to Bngg, which is the 
last town in Snitzerland, is seen the small Tillage of 
Viege or Visp, lemarkahle for two churches of singular 
architecture which well descirc inspection It is situ 
ated on the banks of the nTcr Visp, which u of great 
depth and rapidity, and scared) inferior to the Rhone 
Orer it rises the towering summit of Mount Rose, 
which forms one of the chain of Alps, and is con 
sidered nearly as high oa Moot Blanc TrareUers usually 
proceed to Bngg and remain there the night prenoosly 
to the ascent of the Simplon Glyss is the regular post 
town, but Bngg is generally preferred In the chapel at 
Gljss, is a picture of George de Supersax and his wife, 
with their twelre sons and eleven daughters, with the 
following inscnption 

‘ En 1 bonaeur de sauit Anne 
George de Supertax soldat, 

A fond£ celte rtiapdle Itin de grace ]5]9 
A eler^ lui nutel, et 1 a eonchi 
En teconnoiSKmce dw rliyl Umt enfant 
Qui son £{ ouse \Iaiguente lut a donnre 








DOMO D’OSSOLA. 

Now Qie (cne i* c]itDgc4, 

And on Moat Conti, 4^ct th*Slzni<lon wiodi 
A {^therpleumc. 

Rentas. 

The traveller wlto intends to enter Italy by tlic Sim¬ 
plon, after leaving Vi^ nsually passes tlirongli Brigg, one 
of the most considerable toims of the Haul Valais, si¬ 
tuated opposite to the ba.se of the Simplon. Tl»e route 
of the Simplon, srith its wonderful road, passing through 
excavated mountains, and over precipitous valleys, has 
been so frequently described, tliat n repetition of its mar¬ 
vels and its beauties may well be spared, 'fhe road is 
one of the few really noble monuments nhlch Napoleon 
has left cf his relgu. It was commenced in 1801, and 
occupied upwards of three years in the completion, afford¬ 
ing employment to 30,000 men. Fifty bridges arc thrown 
over the valleys and precipices, and five galleries are 
hcrni through the solid roch, the largest of which is 
nearly seven hundred feet in length. 

Having ascended through the wild and magnificent 
scenery of the Simplon, the eager traveller at length be¬ 
holds the fair plmns of Italy spread before him. 

But now 'tia past. 

That turbulent chaos; and the promised land 
Lies at jnyfeet in all its loveliness 1 
To him who starts op from aternble dream, 
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All] Id tbe sun is 6htnu% and tbe Urk 
S n'^Dg aloud for joy to li m >s not 
Sucb sudden nmskment m no v I feel 
At tbe first g] mpses of fair Italy 

The first mcw of Italy from the Simplou cannot fail to 
delight the traveller He beholds spread out before 
him the beautiful Val dOssola, enclosed by sweeping 
hills crowned with terdarc and speckled with pic 
tnresquc villages and with mansions embosomed m the 
trees In the distance lies the town of Dorao d Ossola 
so called from its coataining the principal church or 
daomo of the i alle} It is a small but populous com 
uiercial town much frequented bv tlie small merchants of 
Milan and of Switzerland The environs of the town are 
laid out in meadows or planted with \iocs frequently 
supported by little pillars of granite 
Evelyn has left an amusing account of his passing tl e 
Simplon "n IS night, through almost inaccessible 
heights we tame in prospect of Mods Sempronius, now 
Alonnt Sanipion which has on its summit a few 1 uts and 
achapel Approaching this, Capt Wrays water spaniel 
(a huge filth) cur that had folloired him out of England) 
hunted a herd of goats donn the rocks into a nver made 
by the melting of the snow Ami ed at our cold bar 
hour (though the I ousc hid a store in ever) room), and 
supping on cheese and bread with wretched mne we 
went to bed in cupboards so high from the fioor, that we 
chmbed them by a ladder He were covered mth fea 
thers that is, we lay between two ticks stuffed with 
them and all little enough to keep one warm The ceil 
mgs of the rooms are strangelj low for those tall people 
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Tbc bouse «-as now, m September, half covered vvith 
enovv} nor is there a tree or bosli growing witlun many 
imles. From this uncomfortable place we prepared to 
hasten away tlie next morning, but as wc were getting 
on our mules, comes a hngc joung fcllovr, demanding 
mouc) for a goat, which he affirmed that Capt. ^I'ray’s 
dog bad hilled; CTpostnlaling the matter, and impatient 
of staying in the cold, we set spnrs, and endeavoured to 
ride away, when a mnUiludc of people being h) this 
time gathered together about ns (for it being Sunday 
morning, and attending for the priest to say mass), the^' 
stopped our mules, beat us off our saddles, and disarming 
us of our Carbines, drew us into one of the rooms of our 
lodging, and set a guard upon us. Tims we continued 
prisoners till mass was ended, and then came half a score 
grim Swiss, who tahing on tbem to be m.tgistrates, sate 
down on the tabic, aud condemned us to pay a pistole 
for the goat, and ten more for attempting to ride uwny, 
threatening, that if we did not pay it speedily, ihcj would 
send us to prison, and keep us to a day of public justice, 
where, as they jierhaps would have exaggerated the 
crime, for they pretended we had primed our carbines 
and would have shot some of them (as, indeed, tlic cap¬ 
tain wTis about to do), wc might have had our heads cut 
off, as we were told afterwards, for that amongst these 
rude people, a very small misdciDCanor does very often 
meet that sentence Though the proceedings appeared 
highly unjust, on consultation among ourselves we thought 
it safer to rid ourselves out of their hands, and trouble vv e 
were brought into, and therefore we patiently laid down 
our money, and vvitli fierce conntenances had our mules 
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and arms deli>cred to us, and glad we nere to esoope as 
we did Tins was cold entertainment, but our journey 
after was colder, the rest of the way having been, as they 
told us, covered with snow since the creation, no man 
remembered it tobe withoot, and because by the frequent 
snoiving the tracks are continiially Idled op, wc pass by 
several tall masts, set up to guide travellers, so as for 
many miles they stand m ken of one another like to our 
beacons 

Since the peace, the Simplon has been tracked by an 
endless succession of English travellers 

If up the Simplon s path ne vrmd, 

Fancjing we leave this world hebiDd 
Such pleasant sounds salute one s ear. 

As—“ Baddish news from 'Change, ny dear— 

The funds (phew, curse this uglyhiU) 

Ace lowenog fast—(what, higher 8UB>) 

And (zooks, we're mounting up to heaven') 

WiU soon be down to sixty-seven ” 
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&BONA 

. Thr pencQ btlngi to mind • day. 

When from LaTcso and tlie BeuKcr hOI 
I over LakeVetbanu* field my way 

InplmiiBt fellowthlp with wtod at wIlL 

SoUTB»V 

The Lrigo Maggiore, the Laces Verbamis of the 
RoipaoSj IS celebrated oot only for its c\teot,l>ut for the 
direrathed beaatics it exhibits From Locarno at the 
north end, to Sesto Calende at the south, the Lake 
measures thirty sereQ English miles Oo a promontory 
projecting into the lake, is situated the castle of An* 
ghiera, from which the province, erected into a county by 
the emperor Wenceslans, derived its name From this 
castle the Alps are seen id the distance, clothed with 
pine and firs, and their summits croivned with snows 

— All tilings ministyr debgbt 
Tbe lale and land, tbe mountain ond tbe vslea, 

The Alps, their stunvy aummita rear in light; 

Tempering with geM breath the summer gales, 

And verdant shores and woods refresh tbe eye, 

That else had ached beneath that bnlliant 

One of the most attractiTO objects upon the Lago 
Maggiore is the Isold Bella, one of the Borromean 
Islands, so called from their forming part of the pos- 
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session? of the Borromean family Isola Bella n as for 
meriy much celehrated for its singular and beautiful gar¬ 
dens, winch were visited bj Bumetjust at the period of 
their completion “ Fiom Lugane, I went to the Lago 
Maggiore, which is a noble lahe, six and fifty miles long 
and in most places six broad, and a hundred fathom deep 
about the middle of it it makes a great bay towards the 
westward and there be two islands called the Borromean 
Islands, which are certainly the loieliest spots of ground 
m the world Tlicre is nothing in all Italy that can be 
compared to them Tliey have the full new of the lake 
and the ground rises so sw ectlj m them that nothing can 
he imagined etiual to the terraces here Tliey belong to 
two counts of the Borromean family I was only m one 
of them whuh belongs to the bead of the family nephew 
to the famous cardiual, known by the name of St Carlo 
On the west end lies the [lalace, athich is one of the best 
in Italy for the lodgings within, though the architecture 
15 but ordinary There » one noble apartment above 
four and twenty feet high, and there is a vast addition 
making to it, and here is a great collection of noble 
pictuies, beyond any thing I saw out of Rome The 
whole island is a garden except a httle comer to the 
south set off for a tillage of about forty little houses 
And because the figure of the isHnd w ns not very regular 
by nature, they haie built great vaults and porticoes 
along the rock which are all made grotesque, and so 
they have brought it to a regular form by laying earth 
01 er those laults There is first a garden to the east, 
that nses up from the lake by five rows of terraces 
on the three sides of the garden that are watered by the 
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laVe, tlic stairs arc noWe, tie walls arc all covcrctl with 
oranges and citrons, and a ntorc beautiful spot of a gar¬ 
den cannot be seen. There arc two buildings In the 
(\i 0 comers of (his garden: (he one is a mill for fetching 
up the water, and the other is a noble summer-house nil 
wainscoted over with alnbastcr and marble of a fine 
colour, incliiiiiig to red. Trom this garden one goes on 
a level to all the rest of the alleys and parterres, herb and 
flower gardens, in all which (here are variety of foun¬ 
tains and arbours j but the great p irtcrrc is a snr]»rising 
thing, for as it is well fumUlicd with statnes and foun- 
taiua, and is of a vast extent and justly situated to the 
palace, at the further end of it there is a great mount. 
The face of it tint looLs to the ptrlcrrc Is made like n 
theatre, all full of fountains and statues, the height rising 
up iu five several rows, about fift) feet liigb and almost 
fourscore feet in frost, and round this mount an- 
sweriog to the five rows, into which the theatre Is 
divided, there run as many terraces and noble walks. 
The walls arc all close covered with oranges and citrons, 
as many of onr walls in England arc with laurels The 
top of the mount is seventj feel long and fortj broad, 
and here is a vast cistern into which the mill plaja up 
the water tint furnishes all the fonntains. Tlic fountains 
were not ^uitc finished when I was there j but when all 
U complete the place will look like an enchanted island. 
The freshness of the air, it being botli in a lake aud 
near the mountains, tlic fragrant smell, the beautiful 
prosjiect and delightfulvariety that is here, makes it such 
a habitation for summer that, perhaps, the w orld his no¬ 
thing like it." 
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The gardens of Isola Bella, with tlieir straight Araiks, 
their porticos, their urns, their statues, and their temples, 
have excited the acorn and almost the indignation of 
modem travellers Mr Pennant, m a letter anbjomed to 
Archdeacon Coxa Tnicls in Switzerland, has termed 
them " a monument of expense and follj , Mr Southey, 
in hi8 pretty little poem on the Lngo Maggiorc, tells us 
they are "foil) s prodigious work, and a late tounst 
speaks of them as "ontraging all purity and simplicity ’ 
It may, however, be doubted, whether the modem taste 
for the natural has not been carried to an excess, and 
whether the more artificial gardens of former times did 
not contnbute to the gratification of the taste os well as 
to that of the eye and of the fancy In architectural 
ornament and m the artful and methodical arrangement 
of the ground there is, at least, as mneh to delight a re« 
fined and correct taste as in the unskilful imitations of 
natural scenery so acceptable to a modem e^c The 
stately aisle like avenues of former days haie given 
place to naked circuitous approaches, and the broad 
grassy alleys of our ancient gardens have been removed 
to make way for the contorted gravel walks of onr mo-' 
dera grounds, changes which have been supposed to be 
improvements, from the common mistake of coufouuding 
the artificnl and the ungraceful 

Upon the IsoIa Bella is a laurel tree of great sizo and 
beauty A late traveller says that " Buonaparte, when 
in this neighbourhood shortly after the battle of Marengo, 
came hither, and m an aj^arent fit of musing carved on 
Its bark the word ' Battaglia,' Some letters of which may 
still be traced 
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The view from Isola Beth bns been well described by 
Mr. Eustace. '' A high wall snirounds tlie whole island j 
but it is 80 constructed as to form a terrace, and thus 
to aid the prospect. The prospect, particularly from 
the top of the pyramid, is truly magnifieenL The rast 
cvpanse of water immediately under the eje, with the 
neighbouring islands covered with houses and trees— 
the bay of hfagozza, bordered with lofty HUs Mcstnard 
—eastivard, the town ofLarena with its lowering raonn- 
tain—to the south, the winding of the late, with num¬ 
berless nlbgcs, sometimes on the margin of the n atcr, 
sometimes on gentle swells, and sometimes on the sides 
and crags of mountains—to the nerth, first the little 
town of Palanza, at the foot of a bold promontorj', then 
a snccession of lillagcs and mountains bordering the 
labe as it stretches in a bold sweep towards the Alps^ 
and loses itself amid tlrcir snow-croimed pinnacles.— 
The banks of the lake are well wooded, and finely varied 
with a perpetual intermixture of vine) 3rd and forest, 
of arable and meadon, of plain and mountain. Tlic 
latter circumstance, indeed, characterises the Logo 
bfa^ore, and dbtinguislics it from the others, which 
are enclosed in a perpetual and uninterrupted ridge of 
mountains j while here, the chain is frequently broken 
by intenening plains and valleys. This interruption not 
only eohrens its snrface by admitting more light and 
sunshine, but apparently adds to its extent by removing 
its boundaries, and at the came time gives a greater 
elevation to the mountains by bringing them into contrast 
with the plains.” 
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The bttle town of Aroiui is sitnated on the borders of 
the Lago Maggjorc, laving tlie lake in /root, and Icjd" 
flanked by a precipitous cliGT, on the summit of which 
arc to be seen the remains of an ancient castle^ formerly 
the residence of the Borromean family, and m which the 
celebrated Cardinal Borromeo, canonized bj the Roman 
clmich, was bom The name of tbis excellent and vir 
tuOQS man, one of the great hglits of the catholic church, 
J3 not yet forgotten by the descendants of those who 
were blessed by his enbghtened chanties He was 
bom in the year 1538, and on the accession of his uncle, 
Pius IV, to the papal chair in 1559, he was raised to 
some of the highest offices m the church, and received 
the cardinal a hat "It was, says Tirabosclu, 'a truly 
admirable thing to see a youth of two and twenty, for 
such was Borromeo s age nleu he was elected cardinal, 
sustaining the weighty cares of the pontificate, and ma 
naging n ith Singular good sense the most difficult aff-iirs 
After discharging the various duties of the day, the nr 
dinal was accustomed lu the evening to assemble round 
him the persons most distinguished in the court of Rome 
for their talents and leamiug, for the purjiose of con 
versing upon subjects connected with moral philosophy 
These meetings from the lime and place at which they 
were held, acquired the title ofthe^oWi VaUcane 
In the early part of his life, this estabhshment of 
Cardinal Borromeo Was remarkable for its splendour and 
magnificence, but tbe council of Trent having enjoined 
a greater simplicity of life amongst the priesthood, he 
discarded his princely retinue, and appropnated Ins for 
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tune to the noblest objects of charity and improvement. 
He promoted education, not onlj amongst the clergj*, 
but also amongst the people at large, supplying the 
funds for the establishment of svirious institutions di¬ 
rected to the encouragement of letters. Among other 
admirable impro^cmCDts, he introduced at Milan the 
system of Sunday schools for the education of young 
persons, an establishment which is continued at the pre¬ 
sent day. "It is both novel and affecting/' obsenes 
Mr. Dustace, “ to behold, on that day, the vast area of 
the cathedral filled with children, forming two grand 
dirisions, of boys and girls, ranged opjwsitc each other, 
and then again subdivided into classes according to tbeir 
ago and capacities, draivn up betneen tbc pillars, nliile 
tno or more instructors attend each class, and direct 
their questions and explanations to every individual 
without distinction. A cleigyman attends each * class, 
accompanied by one or more laymen fur the boys, and 
for the girls by as many matrons. Tlie lay persons are 
said to be oftentimes of the first distinction." Tlie per¬ 
sonal wants of the poor and of the sick ivithin his diocese 
were ever liberally supplied by Cardinal Lorromco, and 
during a destructive pestilence nliich burst out in Milan, 
he built a lazzaretto, and tended the patients with his 
own liands. He died in the year 1S84, aged only forty- 
six, after leaving a name worthy of canonization in any 
hierarchy. Not far from Arona, the piety of his re¬ 
latives erected to the memory of St. Charles Borromeo 
a colossal statue in bronze of vast magnitude, being in 
height seventy feet, and supported by a marble pedestal 
of forty feet. 
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Far off tlie BorroiDcan Eaint ii aren 
Distinct, though distant on Lss native town, 
IVherc his colossus tnth benignant mien, 
Looks from its station on Arena down 
To It the inland sailor lifts bis c}e8 
From the iiide lake 'nbeo perilous storms onse 


The remains of SL Charles are deposited (it can 
scarcely be said that they repose, for they arc exposed 
to every Inquisitive stranger) m the cathedral of Milan 
Hoir mistalccii tras the piety that could exhibit such a 
spectacle as that described by Sir J E Smith' " Be¬ 
fore the high altar, id a aubtemneous chapel, reposes 
St Charles Borromeo Tins chapel is one of the most 
Temarkabte things about the cathedral J^othing can bo 
ncher—The hangings are cloth of gold, the arclutrares 
of the doors, the comicc, in short, e\ery thing but the 
hangings u of massy silver Hie cornice is supported by 
large statues of angels, and *^omed \Mth fine alto re¬ 
lievos all of the same metal On the back part of the 
altar and raised a little aboie it, lies the saint a body in 
a transverse position, in a case made of large shccs six 
or eight inches sqnare, of very fine rock crystal set in 
frames of silver given by Fhihp IV of Spain, who was 
eight years in search of a suffiaent quantity of crystal 
The body is most magiuficeotly dressed in arcluepiscopvl 
robes, with abundance of jewels Ihe face only is 
visible, and looks like that of an Egyptian mumm) The 
nose IS nearly gone, which added to the drawing back of 
-the bps Irom the teeth, gives the countenance x horrible 
and ghastly look 
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Et MedloIaDl raltaoBinUt coplannira 

lonumerz cu1tjcq<>« domin. facundi TiroTum 
iDgenIa, etmomlatii toradappUnmnio 
AnipitSnULlocl Tp«dM, papuU<iue TOlupCu 
Ctrcnii ft inclatliDolMcuonta th«atr{ 

Tenpla. PalatinAiue atccs, opulesaqve mooeu. 

Et Kgio Herra]<l calrbeliiub honoTC bvicri, 

CuseUcnir minnarcli arnata petlitTlit 
Itoiiaqae b TiUl focmain cltcumdab tabo. 

Oranh qu9 ttugBli oiwnim Tclut nsula fsrmlt 
ExcelluBt! s«cJuDctaptctnitvkinb Remci 

ArioviE*. 

ALTHOvca, Since Oie times of Ansonias, Milan lias 
been subjected more tban any city in Italy, or perhaps 
in the >rorld, to the erUs attending upon the greatest 
scourges of liucnanity,—rrarandphigne,—yet the praises 
trhich the poet bestows npon it are still, in a great 
degree, applicable to that city. If there be not n circles 
and mohs cuneata ^Aeorri, there are j et theatres of modem 
fashion, and that of La Scala, both for size and beauty, is 
one of the first in the world. There is no place dedicated 
to HorenJes, but there are cbvrcbes of rery remarkable 
beauty, not to mention the cathedral, inferior in size only 
to St. Peter's at Rome, and superior e\cn to that edifice 
in ornaments. Alarble is there as plentifnl as it was in 
the time of Ansonius. It is true that there is no longer 
vpulens monela there; yet the mint fzecca), under the late 
kingdom of Italy, iras one of the best, and the coins 
which irere struck there nere superior, and still are, to 
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all others iii elegance of des go A few tliousand francs 
worth of coins issued by Mana Luigia, Dnehesa of Parma 
Napoleon s widow (vvbicli may perhaps be said to e^ccl 
eicn the coins of the Italian lingdom), were struck at 
Milan 

Milan was a aty of great importance in the time of 
the Romans particularlj towards the latter end of the 
empire when it was cien the seat of some of the cm 
perors before the invasion of the barbarians It was 
destroyed by Attila so completely that its arcl bisliop, 
St AmbrosCj emphatically copying one of Cicero s ex 
prcssions said of it, and of some other cities destrojed 
b> that conqueror, that they nere "tot scroirutarum 
lubium cadavera It tras however rebmlt, and, in the 
twelfth century, it was, os it still is, the most flourishing 
and powerful of all the cities of Lombardy Tlie emperor, 
Fredcnc I (Barbarossa), found m the Milanese a people 
determined to resist his tyrannical pretensions, and his 
German legions Mould have in vam attempted to reduce 
that aty to a slavish obedience had not many of the other 
cities of Lombardy joined tbe emperor against their own 
countrymen Frederic, assisted by Pawa, Cremona, Lodi 
and other neighbouring ciUes in addition to his own 
Germans besieged Milan, and in seven months sue 
ceeded m taking it, the citizens being reduced to the last 
extremities and the emperor insisting on their uncon 
ditional surrender Having taken possession of the aty 
he ordered all the inhabitants to leave it and liavjng de 
hvered it up to plunder be caused it to be razed to tbe 
ground Hie executors of this abominable order were 
Lombards Milan was divided into six parts and six of 
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the Lombard tribes neie diaiged the destnictiooj 
each of one portion of the dtyj an office which they 
executed so literally, and with so mreterate a hatred, 
that it excited both Enrprise and scandal even among the 
Germans in the emperor’s army. The population of 
Milan vras distributed into foorprovisional encampments, 
which were erected near the site on which the city once 
stood, and for three or four j ears llie Milanese were sub¬ 
ject to all kinds of vexations and tyrannical acts from 
their imperial governors. At length the Itahans becoming 
sensible of the danger of allowing the imperial power 
to grow stronger in Italy, united, and entered into an 
alliance, known under the name of the famous "Lega 
Lomharda." One of tlie hrst acts of this league was to 
assist the population of Milan in rebuilding and fortifying 
their city, which was done in an incredibly short time, 
and Milan in a few years was r^bmlt handsomer and 
larger than before, as it now exists. 'I'he allies, amongst 
whom theSldanese stood prominent, having obtained a 
victory over the emperor, forced him to a dishonourable 
peace, which was sealed by the treaty “ De Pace Con- 
stantiee,” so callcd,-bccause it was signed at Constance. 

The cathedral of Milan was commenced in 1386, by 
Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, a priuce who has left 
behind him a very lofty name. The front of this noble 
edifice was imperfect tail the beginning of the present 
century, when by the orders of Napoleon it was com¬ 
pleted. It is of gothic architecture, and in fret-work, in 
camng, and in statues it surpasses all churches in the 
w orld. The vv hole of it, evren the roof, is of marble, and 
taking into account both the large and small statues, it 
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IS said to contain ten thousand Some of the pillars are 
ninety feet high, and eight in diameter The whole 
temple is 490 feet long, 298 hroad, and 258 high m the 
intenor under the dome Fhe highest eKtemal point of 
the tower is 400 feet 

This tower, dome, or obehsb, for, as Mr Eustace ob¬ 
serves, it IS difGcult to ascertain its appellation, was built 
only in 1763, and commands a very fine view Coryat, 
who from another tower eurrejed Milan, nnd the plam of 
Lombardy, speaks of the pleasure which he thus enjoyed 
in the foUomng enthusiastic words " I ascended almost 
to the toppe of the tower, whereoce I sunieyed the 
whole city round about, which jeelded a most beautiful! 
and delectable shew There I observed the Luge sub 
urbs, which are as bigge as many a faire towue, and com 
passed about with ditches of water there also 1 beheld 
a great part of Italy, together with the lofty Apennines, 
and they shewed me which way Rome, Venice, Naples, 
Florence, Genoa, Ravenna, &.c lay The territory of 
Lombardy, which t contemplated round about from this 
tower, was so pleasant an object to mine eyes, being re 
plenished with such unspeakable variety of all things, 
both for profit and pleasure, that it seemeth to me to be 
the 1 cry Elysian fields, so much deconded and celebrated 
by the verses of poets, or the temple or paradise of the 
world, for it is the fairest plain, extended about some 
200 miles in length, that eicr I saw, or ei-er shall, if I 
should travell over the whole habitable world, insomuch, 
that I said to myself, that this country was fitter to be 
an habitation for the immortal gods than for mortal men 

The churches of Milan are in general bcmtiful, and 
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the traveller, vlio is at all interested in ecclesiastical an¬ 
tiquities, vrill find great pleasure in investigating the rites 
of the diocese of WUaa, ccanmoaly called “ The Ambro¬ 
sian rite,” said to have been institnted by St, Ambrose, 
archbishop of that city. The popes haie*, in vain, at 
different times, attempted to prevail upon the Milanese 
to conform to the strict practice of the Roman church. 
It seems that, in olden times, the Milanese church used 
some peculiar method in the administration of the Lord's 
Supper 3 and to this day the ritual for the celebration of 
tnass is different from that adopted in other cathobc 
countries. One of the great peculiarities of the Am¬ 
brosian rite Consists in the administration of the baptism, 
which takes place by immersion, according to the primi¬ 
tive rito of the church. The rules of the diocese of 
Milan hare also the effect of prolonging the camhal 
jn that dty, Lent there boosing not os Ash Wednes¬ 
day, but on the following Sunday. The consequence is, 
that carnival lasts three days longer (Friday bdng ex¬ 
cluded) at Milan than in any other city. This penod is 
called Cartiovalone, and is very memly kept, owing chiefly 
to a laige concourse of people from the neighbouring 
places, the inhabitanta of which make the best of tbeir 
time, by shortening the period of Lent and prolonging 
that of carnival. i 

In speaking of the ecclesiastical history of Milan, the 
glorious name of Borromco is not to be foi^otten. Two 
cardinals of that name. Carlo and Fedenco, deserve par¬ 
ticular mention. Of the former something has been 
already said. If ever a man deserved ^o be canonized, it 
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was San Carlo Borromeo HiS piety. Ins gcncr65ity, and 
the punty of Ins manners were equally remarkable His 
iiepben, Fedcnco Borromeo, emulated bis nrtnes, and has 
left a Bjilcndid monument oftbc noble patronage, ivliich 
be extended to letters, by tbc catabbsbmcnt, at bis on n 
expense, of tbc Ambrosian Library, one of tbc richest in 
MSS of any m Eoro^ic He inorcoacr endowed it nitb 
funds out of wbicb nine doctors annexed to it w ere to be 
paid, new books bought, and a correspondence kept up 
mtb tbe literary men of Europe He bkemsc caused 
oriental types to be cast, books in those languages to 
be pnntcd tbc buiguages themselves, ns well as Greek, 
lAitiu, and Italian, to be taught gratis, provided for tbe 
inamtcnancc of tbc estabbsbmeat in future, and ordered 
that the bbrary should be opened to tbe public through 
out tbe )ear and eicry thing necessary for taking notes 
supplied to tbc students An establishment like this, 
founded by tbc liberality of a private mdindual, is so 
honourable and rare an occurrence, that it ought not to 
escape the notice of travellers who wish to see m a 
country what is really worthy of notice 
It was b) the Cardinal Carlo Borromeo as before obacn ed, 
that the Sunday schools at Milan were founded, thatpre* 
late being satished that the more the people are instructed, 
the more probable is it that they vnll follow the precepts 
of the gospel Ibcteis noatymwhich so large a number 
of establishments for the gratmtous education of children 
exists as in Milan Tliey formerly amounted in number 
to one hundred and twenty, but it is to be feared that 
the tyraunical interference of the government has de 
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stnnrd wvml of thc<c cxccHent ifwtitatwnff. Aboot 
ten years ago, r>ancastrran febools were introdace<l, and 
were snpportcil by some philanlliropic citizens, whose 
exertions in so nobJe a caosc became the oJgect of sos* 
picion to the Austrian gosemment. Tlic consequence 
was, that a great iiurelxrr of these benevolent individuals 
fell victims to the ignonnee and desjiotirm of the go¬ 
vernment, and the I^ancastrian schools srere suppressed. 
Tlie sxry utterance of the svotds mutual iitftraethn to 
this day amounts in Mitin to a higli misdemeanour. 

It must be said, to the hononr of Mihn, that Us in- 
Inhitants arc <nstlnguished for their generous support 
of an) great undertahing or institution which may tend 
in anj way to promote public comfort. Among tbeir 
charitable institutions, tliat of tlie OsjieiW Maggiore dc* 
scfTCS psrticular notice, on account both of the i|i5p«(hd 
manner in which it hvs been aidowed by tlie pict j of the 
Milanese, and of the liberality »itb wbich the needy arc 
supported, and the roisrfies of life SoftcnrrJ or rcmolieil. 
To the public spirit ofthcMilanc5e,iD patronizing what¬ 
ever is noble and useful,thestorld owes the most perfect 
collection of liistorical monoments respecting the middle 
ages that any ration can tioast of. We allutlc to the 
" Rcrum Italicarum Scriptorcs," edited by tlic learned 
Muratori, assisted by Sassi and Argelatl. Tlie plan of 
this work was formed by Muratori, when one of the 
doctors of (he Amhrosian library, togcdicr with his two 
associates aboac mentioned. A very great nnmhcr of 
historical documents insertctl in tint collection a»tre 
tajpied from the MSS. of that Ichrarj, and, to loctt the 
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cuormoDS expense caused by the pnnting, a society i\as 
formed at Milan, the indmduals of which, who called 
themselres Socii Palatini, entered into a snhscnption 
for this purpose, and fay their liberality the edition was 
published 

The scientific trarcUer who nsits Lilian mil find that 
the principles of hydrostatics and hydrauhes 1 are neier 
faeen better practically apphed than in Lombardy, the 
fertile plains of which are, in many parts, skilfully irn 
gated he inspects at Milan the two canals that 

of XtinMante^ana, and that of Pana he will bo delighted 
in thinking that they are two of tie oldest works of this 
land, and that it was on the former that those ingenious 
contm ances by which boats ascend hills or descend into 
rallejs (we mean locks), were first applied by their m 
TCntofS fhe canal of Pana, which forms a commum 
cation between Milan and this city, by which mer 
chanducs are conrejed from thcTicmo into the Po, and 
thence to Venice, was completed onlj twelve jears ago 
It is, howcier, many centuries sioce its commencement 
On a bndge within Milan, which crosses this canal, the 
following event took place in 1373 

Bemabb Visconti Duke of Mdan, having incurred the 
popes displeasure with respect to some political trans¬ 
actions and alliances which were considered injnnous to 
the court of Rome, Lis liohncss Urban V, the reigning 
pontiff, sent the Cardinal Belfort and tl e Abbot of Farfa 
to expostulate mth the duke, directing that if he did 
not jaeld to tl e ])ODtifica] commands, 1 e should be ex 
communicated The ambassadors w ere ivell received, but 
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complctclj failed in rteirn^tiation; and, acconling to 
their orders, solemnly delivered into BemahA’s hands the 
hull of cvcommunication. He tcccived it very qmctly, 
placing it, without the least observation, in his rest. 
The ambassadors theri took Icarc, and he, as if to pay 
them honour, accompanied them with a large retinue 
towards the gate by »«hich they were to rctam. 

On the party arriving on the bridge abo\e mentioned, 
the duke stopped, and abruptly said to t!ie ambassadors, 
“ Gentlemen, will you eatordrinkl for 1 am determined 
that ^ou must do either the one or the olbcr before you 
leave this bridge." 

Tlie two prelates, surprised at this address, consulted 
a little while together, not knowing well what to think 
of the proposal; then one of them answered, " My lon^ 
in a place like this, w here there is so much water at hand, 
we prefer eating to driuking.” ' 

Upon which the duke, drrnnng from his vest the bull 
of evcomraunication, rejoined, "Then cat the bull whicli 
you bare delivered to me." 

It was in vain that the two ambassadors remonstrated, 
and threatened him with <Qrinc punishment. BcrnnbA 
was not a man whose consdence could be moved by sucb 
fears, he peremptorily insisted; and both the cardinal 
•and the abbot, to escape with their hves, were actually 
obliged to devour not only the boll, which was, of course, 
written on parchment,but the ribbons by which the leaden 
seals were appended, and the very seals themsch es; after 
■which they were allow ed to return to their sovereign. 

About a century afterwards the tragical-death of 
Galcazzo Sforza,. Duke of Milan, killed by a partv of 
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young men, fall of putnotism and the lo\e of liberty, 
turned all ejes upon tins city 

Galeazzo Sforza, Lord of AliLm, united to great talents 
the most profligate character Cruel, licentious, false, 
and Tiolent, he not only delighted in shedding blood, 
but even in a rchnement of torture Me caused some 
of his victims to be buned ahve, others to die of hnn 
ger A peasant on being convicted of lalling a hare 
was obliged to eat it up raw, ekm and all Tlirec youug 
men, Giovanni Andrea Lampugnam, Carlo Visconti, and 
Girolamo Olgiati, who had been educated by ColaMontani, 
a celebrated professor of htcratnre, m a Spartan manner, 
joined together to destroy this monster Montani who 
was full of Grecian and Roman hterature, strongly im 
pressed upon his pupils that it iras m a free country 
that those great men had Rounshed whose deeds vre now 
read of with such admiration, insisting that the first act 
was to free the country from tyrants The conspiracy was 
agreed upon between these three young men, and kept 
for many mouths secret, without an occasion presenting 
itself for carrying it into execution. At length it was 
reported that the duLo intended going to St Stcjihen s 
church on that saints day, the 26th December, 1476, 
and in that place they determined upon hilhng him 
Early in the mormng they went to the church, prayed 
that Heaven would bless their undertaking, which tliey 
considerednotonlyjustbntholy, begged St Stephento 
forgive them if in so pions a cause they were obliged to 
pollute his church with blood, and, besides the usual 
prayers, they addressed to this saint a peculiar petition, 
puqiosely written for the dccasion by'Visconti On the 
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duke CQlcnng tlic temple, they immcdnUly killed him 
Lanipognani mis slain on the spot bj a Moonsh scnnnt 
of the duke s , ^^scontl was soon aftenrards taken and 
put to death Olgiati, taken the List of all, ivas likewise 
put to death With the most homblc tortures A con 
fcssion, or rather statement of the conspiracj, dn«n up 
h) Olgiati himself, then twenty two years of aj,c, bj 
Onler of his judges, and m the agonies of torments, 
stdl exists, m winch a man of cttraordinary fortitude is 
recognized He never appears once to repent of ivhat 
he has done He met his de^h with the courage of a 
tnartyT, and the resignation of a Christian, but he never 
acknowledged himself gmlty before God of nbat ho had 
done "I know, he said to the pnest nho attended 
him during the cxcrociating torments by which he was 
put to death, “ that my poor body deserves this and 
greater punishment, if it could bear it, for my sms 
But for tlie glorious deed for which I sulTer, I hope to be 
rewarded by the Almighty, for 1 know the purity of my 
motives I would suder a tlionsand times the same death 
cheerfully, and were L to die and revive again ten tiroes, 
I would ten times do tlie same He only once moaned, 
but he soon checked lumself, saying “ Colbge to, Hicro 
nyme, stabit vetus Toemona facti mors acerba, fama 
perpetua His undaunted stoicism was the means of 
accderatiug his death, as the executioners themselves 
were moved by it, and it vvas thought that his example 
might be dangerous An epigram •which he composed 
when he heard from the place where he was concealed 
the noise of the mob dragging along the streets the body 
of his fnend Lampugnani, tms been preserved 
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Qiietn non armats potaaimt miUe plialangea 
Stemere, pnvata Gdeaz Dux Sfortia dextra 
Conadit atque lUmn mmimejurere cadentem 
Astantes famuli, nec ope^ nee castra, nec urbes 
Unde patet ssro tu(am nil esse t^anno. 

But tie consequences of Galeazzo’s death ^vere far dif 
ferent from what the conspirators expected His eldest 
son, then eight years of age, was nominally Ins successor, 
hut the throne was usurped by Lodonco the Moor, an 
abommahle traitor, to whom Italy owed the invasion of 
Charles Vni of France Lodovico by that invasion, in 
the end, lost both his throne and hia liberty, and it is from 
that time that an incessant succession of misfortunes and 
calamities has poured upon Italy Milan, after many 
viuasitudes, became an Austnao province,and afterwards, 
under Napoleon, was the capital of the Lttle kingdom of 
Italy In 1814 it retamed under the yoke of its former 
roaster, the German emperor, who, by the iron rod with 
which he rules Lombardy, and more particularly Milan, 
amply revenges the humihations to which his prede¬ 
cessor, Frederic Barbarossa, ivas of old subjected by the 
Lombards, more especially by the then brave ililanese 
From the loss of its independence, hlilan, Lke the rest 
of Italy, has fallen into complete obhnon with respect 
to the civilized world Despotism has eSemmated the 
people, bhghted their glory, and dried up every source 
of opulence Nothing that formed the anaent renown 
of Milan, even in a commercial point of view, now re¬ 
mains Its nch manufactones, both of swords and 
armour, so famous through all the world, have now dis¬ 
appeared, a person surveying Milan in its present state 
inll scarcely beheve that a spmt of industry and com 
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mercial euterprisc mtis erer cnltiratcd io a place now 
debased and mined by a degrading government. It is 
scarcely then nortli ivJiHe to notice the idleness of tlie 
assertion so often repeated^ thtt no man of talents is 
to be reckoned among the Alilancse. TJic city, where 
tlieXrapcror Julian the Apostate «as bom, and among 
the names of whose native citizens ne meet with those 
of Marechal Trimlzio, and In more modern times of 
Beccaria and Vcrrl, of Parini and Paveroui, of Manzoni 
and Gross!—this city cannot in fairness be acensed of 
not having contributed its full share to the glorious list 
of names which shed so much lustre (the only consola¬ 
tion of nbich that uohappj country cannot bo deprived, 
cither by jesuitical conning or by Austrian tyranny) on 
the Ansonlan peninsula 
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iCdlfican t( inlbti brae *tt lavml ptOoclsium. Xdlllcla eolm jam 
rallone quia teeuzn Ifam boc quoque noo dlwlmlle quod ai mire tu tgO 
«l Lirlum Laeum Hujui Id Uttote plura etUje mee led due ut maxlmB 
delectaot Its exeicrat. 

Tlin Epibt 


I luTc to lad along (he Latlia Lake 
UsdcT the ihare—tbougb not to tlilt Plin; 
Toeatehhlmrauaisgln^bpbBe tree walk 
OrSahlsg aaheiBlghtbc fromhliwindow 

Tne Lake of Como, the Lacus Lahus of the ancients, 
IS upwards of thirty miles long, and between tiio and 
three miles broad It is dmded into tno branches, one 
of which leads directly to the town of Como, while the 
other, called tlic Lake of Lccco, discharges the Adda, 
and commanicatcs, by meins of that nrer and its cinals, 
with Milan The borders of the lake are lofty lulls, 
covered with lines, chestnut, walnut, and almond trees, 
and enhvened w ilh numerous villages llie temperature 
IS mild, and not only the inhabitants of Mdin, but nU' 
mcrous strangers amongst whom arc many English, rc 
treat to the delightful iillas mth which the lake is sur 
rounded Like its neiglibonr the Bcnacus, the I icus 
Lirius IS subject to tempests, which sometimes render 
Its navigation dangerous It is, indeed, included by 
^Higil in the same hue with the stormy Bcnacus 
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Tu luri, maximc, tuque 
Fluctibus et frmhu usurgan*, Bciucc, manno. 

In consequence of ibe lal»c being fed by tlic melting 
of the snon' on (he oeighboaring moiiot.’uas, (he uater is 
higher in summer th*in in nintcr. 

On the eastern side of the lake is situated the Fliniana, 
a villa belonging to a Mibnesc nobleman, and sujiposctl 
to be tlic site of one orriiny’abcaotiful residences on the 
borders of the Laens Ioanns. He has himself described 
the situation of tno. "We are pretty much agreed, 
likctvisc, I find, in our situations j and as your buildings 
are carrjang on opon the sea-coast, mine arc rising upon 
the site of the Larian lake. 1 ha\'e 8C\ era! slllas upon the 
borders of this lake, but thercare tiro particwlarl) in irhleh 
1 take most delight, so they give me most employment. 
Tlicy arc both situated hVc those at Balir; one of them 
stands upon a rock, and has a prospect of tlic lake, the 
other actnally touches-it. Tlic first, supported as it 
arere by the lofty buskin, I call my tragic j the other, as 
resting upon the humble sock, my comic nlla. They 
lia>e each their particular beauties, nhicli recommend 
themselves to me so much the tnorc, as they are of dif¬ 
ferent kinds. The former commands a ariiler prospect 
of the lake; the bttcr enjoys a nearer view of it. Tliis, 
by an easy bend, embraces a little bay; the promontory 
npon which the other stands forms two. Here you have 
a straight walk extending itself along the banks of the 
lake j there a spadous terrat^ that falls by a gentle 
descent towards it. The former docs not feel the force 
of the waves, the latter breaks them . from that you see 
the fishing vessels below j from this you may fish yourself, 
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and tliron jour line from joar cliambcr, and almost from 
jour bed, aa from a boit It is the beauties, tlicrcforc, 
these agreeable nllas possess that tempt me to add to 
them those which arc stantmg 
Tlic resemblance of the Pliniana to either of tlicsc 
descriptions has been questioned bj Mr Eustace Some 
wnters haic supposed that one of the aallaa nl ich Phnj 
possessed, m the neighbourhood of Como, occupied this 
site, hut though he Lad manj m the aicinitj of tho lake, 
he jet describes onlj his tno faaouritc retreats, and tl c 
situation of the Phniana corresponds aiith neither Plic 
one aras, it seems, on the rerjr serge of the lake, almost 
rising out of the avaters, and m this respect it resembled 
the Phniana, but it arould be diflicult to find, m Uie 
Matter, snSYiaent space among ttic roeVs lor the '* gtt^aUo 
qute $paUi)siisimo z>/st<i Intitr infiectitur 

Tiic attachment irlucli Plitijr felt for his Larion nllas, 
and the longing desire uliicli, amidst the bnstlc of Pome, 
he CTpcncDCcd to nsit those delightful retreats, arc beau 
tifullf expressed in one of his letters to Caninms “ How 
IS mj friend cmplored) Is it in the pleasures of study 
or HI those of the field ? Or docs he unite both, as lie w ell 
may, on the banks of our faiounte Lanus ’ The fish m 
that noble lake will supply you %rith sport of that kind, 
as the surrounding w oods w ill afford jou game, w bde the 
soleranitj of that sequestered scene wall, at the same 
time, dispose jour mind to contemplation IVhether jou 
are engaged mtli some only, or with each of these agree 
able amusements far be it that I should say I envy J'ou, 
but I must confess I greatly regret that I also cannot 
partake of them,—a happiness I long for as earnestly as 
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& man in a fever for drrnk to allaj liis thirst, or for baths 
and fountains to assuage bis heat. But if it be not gi>en 
me to see a conclusion of these unpleasant occupations, 
shall I never at least break loose from them > Never, in¬ 
deed, I much fear, for new affairs are daily rising, while 
the former still remain unhnislied. such an endless trcun 
of business is continually pressing upon me and riveting 
my chains still faster.” 

In a small court at the back of the villa Fliniana rises 
the celebrated ebbing and flowing spring, whicb bas been 
described by both the elder and the younger Pliny. It 
rises from the rock about twenty feet above the level of 
the lake, into which, after passing through the under 
story of the villa, it poors itself. The following descrip¬ 
tion of it, from the Letters of tlie younger Phny, is in¬ 
scribed in Latin and Italian upon Uie walls of the villa ; 

There is a spring which rises in a neighbouring moun¬ 
tain, and, ronnlog among the rocks, is received into a 
little banqueting room, from whence, after the force of 
its current is a little restrained, it falls into the Larian 
Lake, 'fbe nature of this spnng is extremely surprising, 
it ebbs and flows regularly three times a day. The in¬ 
crease and decrease is plainly visible, and very amusing 
to observe. You sit doirn by tlie side of the fountain, 
and while you are taking a repast, and drinking its water, 
which is extremely coOl, yon see it gradually rise and fall. 
If you place a ring or any thiog else at the bottom when 
it is dry, the stream leacbes it by degrees, till it is en¬ 
tirely covered, and then gently retires j and if you wait 
y ou may see it thus alternately advance and recede three 
successiv e times.” Tlie riring and falling of the water is 
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said to be aflected by the direction and force of the wind, 
and at tbe present diy tlic fonotam presents tbe same 
phenomena described by Pliny Simihr springs CTist in 
difierent parts of England 

On the borders of the l,ake of Como is sitnatcd the 
1 ilia occupied by the late Queen, of nInch the folloning 
short description is giren by Mr Cadcll, in his Journey 
through Carnioh, Italy, and France “ To see the Lake, 
lie proceed m a boat Tno miles and a half up, and 
near the waters edge, on the west bank of the I ake, is 
a villa belonging to the Princess of IValcs, bought from 
General Pino, and now (1818) for sale Tlie house pro 
sents a front of consideinhli, size Tlic ground attached 
to the nlla is of small extent A road has been made, at 
the expcQsc of tbe Pnnccss, along the side of tlie Lake, 
from the tillage to Como 

Mr Rogers has celebrated, m his beautiful popm of 
" Italy, an incident winch befel him nlulc sailing oicr 
the Lake of Como 

In s strange bnd, 

Such things, however Infl ng reach the heart, 
i\nd through the heart the bead cleanng bwb 7 
The narrow notions that grow up at home, 

And in tbeir place planting good will to all. 

At least 1 found It so nor less at eve, 

IVhen hidden as an English traveller 
( Twas by a little boat that gave me chase, 

With oar and sad, as homeward bound I crossed 
The bay of Trammeztne), right readily 
I turned my prow and followed landing soon 
yVhere steps of purest muble met the wave. 

Where, tbroogh the trellises and corridors 
Soft mjsic came as from Armida s palace. 

Breathing enchantment o er the woods the ivaters, 
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through a bngbt pavilion, bngbt as Aaj, 

Forms such as hers si ere flitting, lost among 
Such os of old in sober pomp swept bf, 

Such as adorn the tnumphs and the feasts 
Fainted by Gaghan, where the world danced 
Under the starry sky, while 1 looked on, 

Listening to hlonti, quaffing gramotata. 

And reading in the eyes that sparkled round, 

The thousand lore adventures wntten there. 

Gan I foiget no never, such a scene, 

So full of vntchery Night lingered still, 

IVhcn, lit by Lucaole, I left Bellagio, 

Fut the strain followed me, and still Isaw 
Thy smile, Angelica, and still I heard 
Thy voice, once and again bidding adieu. 

The pen of Mr Wordsworth, also, liis been well em- 
plo) ed iQ celebrating the beauties of the Lake of Como 

SltK pleased my PMt the ludden imrgtn rotve 
Of Como, bosom d deep in chestnut groves, 

To flot-roofd towns, tlut touch the waters bound, 

Or lurk in woody sunless glens profound, 

Or from the bending rocks obtrusive cling, 

And on the whitend wave their shadows fling, 

IVhile round the steeps the little pathway twines, 

And silence loves its purple roof of vines 
The viewless lingerer hence at evening sees, 

From rock-hewn steps, the sail between the frees 
Or marks, mid opemng cbflii, fiur darL^eyed maids 
Tend the small harvest of tbcir garden glades. 

Or stops the solemn mountain shades to view 
Stretch o er the ydetured roirror broad and blue, 

Trucking the yellow sun ftwn steep to steep, 

As up the opposing hills with tortoise foot they creep 
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tame mid mdet the eje of tlieir parents ‘ Upon ivliat 
rery easy terms might you,ljy a Ecncnil contribution, 
procure proper masters, if yoo Mould only apply toirards 
tbe raisiug a salary for them the e^traordltiary expense 
you sustain for jour sons’ joomeya, lodgings, and for 
whate\er else you pay in conseqncnce of their being 
educated at a distance from home, as pay yoo most for 
eteiy article of that hind. Thoogb I hare no children 
raysclf, yet I shall srillingly contribute to a design so 
beneficial to my native country, which 1 consider as my 
child or my parent j and tberefore, I will advance the 
third part of any sum you shall think proper to raise for 
this purpose. 1 would take upon myself the whole ex¬ 
pense, svere I not apprehensive that my lienefactioD 
might be hereafter abused and perverted to private ends, 
which I have observed to be the case in several places 
where public foundations of this land have been esta¬ 
blished • * *. You can undertake nothing that will 
be more advant^eous to your children nor more accept¬ 
able to your country. Your sons wQI by these means 
receive their education where they received their birth, 
and be accustomed from their infancy to inhabit and 
affect their native soiL” 

The affection with which Pliny regarded his native 
place appears from several of his letters. In addressing 
one of his correspondents, he says, “ How stands Comum, 
that favourite scene of yours and mine ’ MTiat becomes 
of the pleasant villa, the vernal portico, the sliady plane- 
tree walk, the crystjd canal, so agreeably winding along 
its flowery banks, tr^ther with the cliarming lake be¬ 
low, which serves at once the purposes of use and 
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Oc»lle mundl, tUlu* lull r«!!, 

Floi urbluia, Am («ni>culumque Ktnonium 
<}uot iunt, cnintre, quot fuetc, Vnonal 

SeALIOES. 

The sitviatiOn of Verona is extremely well cbosen. It 
is bnilt on the dedmty of a biU at the foot of the Alps 
along the banks of the Adige, to which, mth great good 
taste and good sense, openings have been presen cd, as in 
Paris to the Seine. The immediate neighbourhood of the 
city is adorned by numerous lUIas and gardens, nbicli 
give elegance and animation to the landscape. The iu« 
tenor of the city also presents many picturesque vien s, 
to which its abundant marble quarries hare contri¬ 
buted. "Tliis city,” says Evelyn, " deserved all those 
eulogies Scahger has honoured it with, for in my opinion 
the situation is the most delightful I ever saw, it is so 
sweetly mixed with rising ground and vallej's, so ele¬ 
gantly planted with trees on which Bacchus seems riding 
as if it n ere in triumph every autumn, for the vines reach 
from tree to tree here of all places 1 ha\e seen in Italy 
would I fix a residence.” 

“Verona,” says Mrs. Piozzi, "is the gayest looking 
town I ever Ihed in, beaurifuUy situated; the hills 
around it elegant, the mountains at a disbucc venerable. 
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a glow of blossoms now ornaments tbc rising grounds^ 
and such cliccrfulncss smiles in the sneet faces of its 
inhabitants, that one is tempted to think it the birth 
place of EuphrosjTie Here arc ^ iocs, mulberries, olives, 
of course, nine, silk, and oil, eiery thing tint can 
seduce, eiery tiling that ought to satisf} desiring man 
Here then, m consequence, do actually delight to reside 
mirth and good humour, in their holiday dress A Verona 
mezzi tnalli, saj the Italians themsches of them, and 1 
see nothing sccminglj go forward here but improiTisaton, 
reciting stories or verses to entertain the populace, bojs 
flying kites cut square like a diamond on the cards, and 
called Uelle, and men amnsiog themscli cs nt a gome c’lllcd 
pallamnjOj something like our cricket 

The hrst object of interest in Verona is the ancient 
sm/diitlieatrc, nhK'b, la exUot nsd istagBihceacc, Bay 
almost nW the Cohsenm 

‘ The Gkihators Uoody circus stands 
Anohlciireck in ruinous perfection. 

'iliis splendid structure, iilucli according to the conjee 
turcs of some cntics nasneier completed, in its outiiard 
circumference measures about 1300 feet, while the length 
of the area is upu ards of 200 feet It still exhibits more 
than fort) tiers of scats, which before it fell into nuns 
must bare been more numerous De la Lande conjee 
turcs, that 22,000 jitrsons might conicmentlybc seated 
intliin Its circuit, and tt is said, that when the soi’crcign 
pontitr, in 1782, licstowcd I is blessing upon the as¬ 
sembled multitude uitlun its walls, a still greater 
T umlicr of )>crsni)s were tl cn collected lliC seals, witli 
tic Mniro'iis ami galkms of communication, art all 
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formed of bloclcs of solid marble Upon tliese sells 
PImy tlie younger often sate to witness tie funons com 
bats winch the ampliitl eatre then CKhibitcd * \ on are 
perfectly m the right, says the philosopher m one of lus 
letters, * to promise a combit of gladiators to our good 
fiends tbe citirens of Verona not only as. they laie 
long distinguished yoa with their peculiar esteem and 
TCneration but as it was from that city you receiied the 
amiable object of your most tender affcctiOD, your late ex 
cellent wife I am sorry the African panthers which had 
been hugely pronded for this purpose did not amni time 
enough, hut though they were delayed by the tempestuous 
season, the obligation to you is equally the same, since it 
was not your ?ault that they were not exhibited Till 
the end of the last century, plays were occasionally acted 
in this amphitheatre an use to which it was ipphcd by 
the French on their entrance into Verona For a long 
course of years, sums of money were appropriated to the 
presenwtion of this magnificent nun, and two persons 
inth the title of Prestdenit elf arena, were appointed to 
protect it from injury and decay The period at which 
this edifice was erected is notLuown there being no in- 
scnption or peculiarity of architecture to mark its origin 
By some it has been attributed to the age of Augustus, 
by others to that of the emperor Maximum 

During the sitting of the confess at Verona, the area 
of the omplutl eatre which hid been coi ered to tl e depth 
of nearly two yards by the accumulation of earth was 
cleared, and the full proportions of this magnificent stnic 
tore were rendered visible The amphitheatre is not 
the only rehc of Roman architecture which Verona 
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possesses In the muidle of the corso or principal street 
stands a douUc arch or gateway of marble, inscnbed mth 
the name o£ Gallienns, and supposed to have been for¬ 
merly the entrance into the Forum Judictale 
Opposite to the Palazzo del Podesta, or town-hall, 
stand (he monuments of the Scaligers, the ancient lords 
of Verona—of the " Gran Lombardo’ 

“ Cbe porta in sa ia ecala it santo augello, 

and of the celebrated Grande, the favourite subject 
of Dante s verse 

» Coluj, ch impresio foe 
Nascendo at da que^la atella forte 
Che notabili fien 1 opere sue 

" Tharmortal who irae at Jus birth lo^rss’d 
So strongly from this star (JIforr), that, ofbia deeds, 

The nations shall take note * 

Tliese monuments hate been considered fine spea- 
mens of the gotliic, and thoogh exposed for nearly five 
hundred years in the pubhc street, they have remamed 
undefaced "A circmnstaocc is worthy of observation 
in these monuments, says Mr. Stewart Rose, " as in¬ 
dicative of the peculiar properties of Ihihan cbmite A 
cunotia uupajnted irmi trellisc forms tlie prtitcclion of 
them, ind is of the same age (I3S0, if I recollect nghtlj), 
yet this screen, though some parts of it, as the armonal 
bearings of tlie Scaligers, are thin, lias not been injured 
by time Tlie Itahan mr, even when charged with sea- 
salt, aj in the Venetian islets, seems to have lery little 
effect upon iron 
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Verona is rich !n drcliitcctanil edifices. Here San 
Jliclicli, an arcliitcct of higli ability^ nearly contcmjionny 
with Palladio, flourished, and has adorned the city with 
many specimens of his genius. Amongst these arc the 
palaces Canossa,Terzi, Berilacqua, andPompei, of nhich 
the Palazzo Pompei has been thought to exhibit most 
favourably the slill of the architect. In addition to 
these buildings, San hlichch idso designed the Capclla 
Pellegrini in the church*of San Bernardino, and the Porta 
del Pallio, celebrated for its beautiful simpUcit)*. Tho 
theatre, from the design of Palladio, is sitnated in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient amphitheatre. Tlic por¬ 
tico has been decorated, by the celebrated MalTej, the 
illustrator of Verona, mtb Etnncan marbles and in* 
ffcripttoas. 

To this extraordinary person, the glorj* of Veronix^ and 
indeed of Italy, a statue vras erected, after his death, by 
the gratitode of his fellow-citizens; but a more enduring 
monument is to be found in the numerous learned and 
excellent performances, which bis genius and industry 
gave to the world. Scarcely any branch of literature or 
of science was left untouched by his pen—to which, 
also, his native city owes the taloable exposition uf her 
hterary treasures and antiquities in the '* Verona Ulus- 
trata.” To promote flie study of antiquities he founded 
a museum, and established also a literary society at his 
own house. His countrymen, grateful for the benefits 
and the fame VThich they denved from Maffei, placed, 
during Iris life-time, in the hall of the Philharmonic Aca¬ 
demy, a bust of lum, with the fotlQwing admirable inicrip- 
tion—" Sclpioni MafFieo adhuc viventi Academia Filhar- 
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naonica sere et decreto publico," but the inodesty of 
Maflei prompted liim to Teino\c tins lionourable testimon) 
to his merits. 

The Englishtoau who visits Verona eagerly seeks for 
some authentic relic to connect the scene before him 
witli that most touching of all dramas—Romeo and 
Juliet 

“ Are those the tRcient turrets of Verona’ 

And shall 1 sup where Juliet, at the masque, 

Saw her loved hlontague and now sleeps by him ?"• 

In order, no doubt, to satisfy the craiing of our country- 
tnen in this particular, the bind Veronese used fonnerly 
to point out -in an ancient chapel the tomb of Juliet, 
but the destruction of this building a few years since 
has at the same time destroyed the illusion. There is 
every reason, however, to believe that Verona was the 
seat of a tragical history, resembling in all its more prO' 
minent features that which has been dramatised by ShaV- 
speare. Gerolamo della Corte, la his History ofVerooa, 
has referred to it as an historical event, and both Luigi 
da Porto and BandeJlo, in their novels, have laid the 
Scene of the story* at the same place. So in the old me¬ 
trical history ofRomeus and Giuhet, which, it is pro¬ 
bable, was followed by Shakspeare, the scene is laid in 
Verona 

Tlie author of “ Sketches descriptive of Italy" was 
led, like the re&t of his countrymen, to the pseudo tomb 
of Juliet, and has discovered that she was buried in a 
red marble coffin ‘'Did it not possess an exten«jve 
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tainly be mistaken for a common water troogli for it 
IS formed of tbe coarsest red marble, and lias no orna¬ 
ment M baferer If, tberefore, it liad any connexion antli 
Juliet, it was probably her coffin The garden in nbicli 
it now stands occupies the site of a clmrcli belonging to 
an old monastery, nliidi aras destroyed by the explosion 
of a powder mill, moored in tlie neighbonnng Adige 
The old woman mIio has the care of it, tells the story of 
Jnliet 8 death, as it is related in the Italian novel from 
which Shakspeare drew the materials of las matchless 
drama Every Xngbsh vnsitor, she says, carries away 
a bit of the marble a circumstance she greatly dc 
plorcs, not considering that her telLng them all so, is the 
very n-ay to effect the continoancc of the custom ’ 

From Verona, the Iraiellcr usually diverges to the 
Lago di Garda, the Bcoacos of the Homans, one of the 
three largest lakes on the soothem declivity of the Alps 
The beautiful scenery around this magnificent sheet of 
water awakens a thousand delightful associations " The 
Lago di Garda, which disembogues into that of JIantui, 
was highly spoken of by my Lord Arundel to nie as the 
most pleasant spot m Italy, for which reason I observed 
it with the more diligence, nbghting out of the coach and 
going np to a grove of cypres'es growing about a gentle 
man s country house, from whence, indeed, it presents i 
most surprising prospect fhe hills and gentle risings 
about it produce oranges, citrons, obves, figs, and other 
tempting fruits, and the waters abound m excellent fish, 
especially trouts flic Lago di Garda is still subject to 
thci storms, which agitated its surface m the lime of 
Virgil “ V e saw the Bcnacus in onr way, savs Addison, 
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"wLicit the Italians non call logo cli Garcia It nas 
so rough nith tempests nlicn ne passed by it that it 
brought into my mind Virgil s noble description of it 

■AJdi* lacus tantos Ir L&n maxicoe, tcgue 
Fluct bus et fremilu assurgens Benace, manno 

Mr Eustace also had the fortanc to sec the lalce m ita 
state of classical agitation " Before we retired to rest, 
about midnight from our wmdons we observed the lake 
calm and unruffled About three in the morning I was 
roused from sleep by the doors and windows bursting 
open at once and the wind roaring round tlie room I 
started up, aud looking out, obseircd by tlie light of the 
moon, the lake m the roost dreadful agitation and the 
waves dashing against the walls of the inn, and resembling 
the swellings of the ocean more than the petty agitation 
of inland waters 

' ?teiit morning the lake so tranquil and serene the 
evening before, presented a surface covered with foam, 
and swelling into inonntain billows that burst m breakers 
every instant at the door of the inn, and covered the 
whole louse with spra) At Pcscliicra the lake ter 
mimtes in the river Mincios, "Smooth flowing Mincins, 
crowned with vocal reeds, which like the Bcnacus has 
preserved its classical character, 

-TatdiS ingens ula flexibus errat 

Mincius, ct tenerapraetexitarundine npas 

Georg 111 I'k 

Blit the most striking feature of the Lai,o di Garda 
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IS the promontory of Scntuooe^ the favonnte retreat of 
Catullus, himself a native of Verona 

Peninsulanim Sirmio^ insularumque 
Ocelle, qimscunque {n liquentibus stagms 
ilanque >-aato fert uterque lieptunus, 

Quam te Iibenter, quainqae Ixtus jnnso, &e 

This delightful httle poem has lost none of its beauty 
m the version of Moore 

Sweet Sermio' thoa tbe lery eje 
or oil peatnsulas and isles 
IliBt in our htLesof uUerhe, 

Or sleep emmatlid by lieptunes smile*, 

How gladly back to tbce 1 fly] 

Sail doubang, asking can it be 
That I bare left Bitbjiua s sky 
And gaze in safety upon thee? 

Oh' what IS happier than to £nd 
Our hearts at ease our perils past, 

AtHien anxious long the bghten d mind 
Lays dom its load of care at last, 

IThen bred mtU toil on land and deep, 

Again we tread the welcome floor 
Of our own home, and sink to sleep 
On the long wishd for bed once more 

This, this it IS, that pays alone 
The ills of all life s former track— 

Shine out, my beautiful, my own ^ 

Sweet Seimio—gieet thy toaster back. 

And thou, fait lake, whose water quaSs 
The light of Heaven, like Lydias sea, 

Rejoice, rejoice, let oil that laughs 
Abroad, at home, laugh out for mcl 

t2 
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Tlie 0-^trciintj of tlip protnontor) 11 rmorcd \utli nuns 
nnd a \niiU js cxlubitctl to llic stnnjjrr imilcr tlie tnme 
of tliC firotfo of CatnllttS 

Tlic ncigliboiirliood of tlie I ago di Garda is also ren¬ 
dered interesting bj its connexion siitli the second cn 
of classiol litcnturc in Italy Its liciutics inspire 1 
the muses of Hcmbo, Nasngiro, nnd Fncastoro, tl e 
litter of ishotn possc«sc<l a delightful iilln, situated nesr 
the lake I he tmcllcr iniy prohihlj, he nhli. to trace 
its site from tlic pleasing description «hich the bio- 
gnpher of the poet Im giicn It iras placed amidst 
the range of I ills, uhirli extend between the lake and 
the Adige, about fifteen miles from Verona. IJcrc, after 
a moderate ascent, rose the silla of the poet, which was 
siilTiciently derated to command a new of the lake 
The house svas plain, Iiad little to boast from atti 
ficial oniamcnt, but mocli from the natural bcautjr of its 
situation It ins of 0 si]uarc foren, with an open aspect 
on every si le, except the north On the cast, avlierc 
the Adige rolls its rapid current, hastening from the 
interior of Geruiauy and laving the foot of the mountain 
it commanded a new of Verona, with innnmcrable \ilhs 
scattered here and there on the subjacent plain Herds 
and docks added to the picturesque beauty of the 
scene heightened still more by the smoke of the scat 
tered habitations, seen more distinctly toirards evening 
On the west, the appearance of the Logo di Garda w as 
DO less pleasing—lulls rising in alternate succession met 
the new—the sometimes disturbed and tumultuous bil 
lows of the lake—the charming peninsula of Catullus— 
vessels with expanded sails, and fisl ing barks seen 
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aj)[iro itlimg from i remote distance, aud mimerous toiras 
and Inmlels seated on tlic sunny promontories Be¬ 
neath, lay Bardolcno, its decUaitics croutied intli olnes 
aiul orange trees—the hiUy summits here embroimcd 
nith shady woods, there spreading a green and luxuriant 
pasture Tlic damp unwliolcsomc winds from the south 
w cre warded off by an orchard of the choicest fniit trees, 
«o arranged as to form a screen to the > illa, wliile mount 
Baldo on the north, towering behind, protected it from 
the rigorous blasts of arintcr Fracastoro has himself 
celebrated, m a poem addressed to Ins fnend Francesco 
1 omanOj the studious pleasures of this charming retreat 

•* Here peaceful tolKude the muse befriends. 

Soothes us aw ake, and on our sleep attends. 

Wliat, if m)> ceibn^i boast no painted dpcs, 

Nor fears tbe innoxious dust that round u fbes. 

If chiscll d by tbc iniinortal sculptor’s bond. 

No busts surpnsc, nor breathing statues stiuul 
Here breedom dwells, that loses tbe rural plains, 

.<\nd wide expatiates in her otrn domains." 

GneswciL 

III this retreat Fracastoro died in the year 1553 The 
inhabitants of Verona, of winch city he was a natitc, 
erected a statue to his memory 
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our rcMOmug taste, to He oiiy estrasifftnl structures 
of the south 

Oue of the latest nod most signal tnumphs of Pal 
kdios gemus, w the Tcatro Obmpico, or Olympic Tliea 
tre, erected at the espense of tlic Olympic Academj, 
an association formed in the ewteenth century for the 
promotion of polite litentore Tins splendid cdihcc, 
Cramednpoa the model of the ancient theatres, cilnhils, m 
thcplaceofthemorcablesccnerj nhich decoratesmodtni 
theatres, a stationary new Looking through tlic pro 
scenium, which consists of a magnificent nrchinj, sup 
ported hi colutswia, the spectator secs fi\cscvcnl streets 
or approaches to tlic stage, formed from actual wodeW of 
hmldmgs,so framed as toimitatcanoithitectnral i>CTSpec 
tne Tlie centre poiUow of the theatre « occopitd h^ the 
orchestra, and around it use the seats lu tie form of au 
clhpsiSjOud above the seats a range of Conothiau columns 
Another celebrated etrocturcof Palladio is the Ilotonda, 

BO called from its containing lo the centre a large cuenhr 
room null a cupola The building itself is sc^uare, Lai ui' 
four colonnades, each of siik unflnted Ionic columns, i\ ilU 
a (light of steps and a ])edimcnt flie Rotonda is situ Util 
on the Monte of Vicenza, a hitt near the city, coNCred 
With the seats and caaooa of the Viceutmc gentry, and 
wtuch roa) h^ ascended under the cover of porticos, rt 
scmhhng those near Padua, and leading to the clmrch of 
Madonna di Monte The extraordinary view from the 
summit of the Monte has heen described by Mr btew art 
Rciae The Rotonda of PaSbiio was imitated b) Ixird 
l’«rhi.,,lon m las sUla at Chiswick, i ow tbc proi crly of 
tl c Di kc of I)ci ousl ire 
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In examining the palaces designed b) Palladio, it most 
be remembered that tlie architect «as frequently com¬ 
pelled to sacrifice his own pure and beautiful conceptions 
to the false taste of tlie persons by whom he ivas employed 
Tills appears not only from an jns|)ectJon of his published 
works but espccnlly, as is stated by a ntitcr in one of 
our literary journals from i collection of onginul draw 
mgs by Palladio, no« in the jics^ession of the Signor 
Pinnle of Verona Amongst those dranings are many 
designs for buildings nhich were never executed, but 
which arc more creditable to the architect than any of 
his OMStiug edifices Amongst others, tliere is a bfcan 
tiful design for the bridge of the Rialto It must not be 
foi^tten that the modest and tasteful niansion built by 
Pnlladio for his on-a residence, is to be seen near lug 
tnost celebrated work, the Tcatro Oliinpico 

Millie residing it Mccoza, Mr Steii ait Rose witnessed 
the exhibition of an impromsatore in one of the halls of 
the Tcatro Ohmpico “ Two understrappers appeared 
upon the stage nith matcnals for writing, and a large 
glass nse, one of those took doirn.on separate scraps of 
pnpi, r, different subjects wbich ivcre proposed by such of 
the audience as cliose to surest them Ihe other having 
duly scaled them, threw them into the abo\c mentioned 
MSc, which he held up and shook before the spectators 
He then presented it amongst them for selection, and 
different subjects were drmn, till they came to ' Alfien 
alia tomba di Sliahspeare/ an argument wbicb ins ac¬ 
cepted by uniieisal ncclaination 

“ The two issist-ints now retired, and the principal 
ippcirtd in their plate He was young nnd good look* 
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niul being of opinion tliat n neckcloth took from Ins 
beauty, wore his neck bore, but m other respects had 
nothing singular in Ins dress, which was prccisclj that of 
an Englishman He reccuul the paper on cntcnng.and 
immediately threw Inmscif ou n chair, from whence, after 
ha\ ing made a few Pjll lan contortions, but all apparently 
AVilh a view to effect, he ponred forth a aollcy of verse, 
without the slightest pause or Ucsiiation, but this wns 
only a prelude to a mightier effort 

'He retired, and the two assistants rcapjicared, 
subjects were proposed for a tragedv, the vzsc shaken as 
before, and the papers containing tlie arguments drawm 

*' Amongst the first titles fi«hcd out w as tliat of “ Ines 
de Castro, winch, as no objection was taken to it, was 
adopted, and coramumcated to the improiiasatorc He 
advanced, and said, that, as be was unacquainted with the 
storv,hc desired to be instructed in the leading facts 
These were communicatwl to Inro, succinctly enough, bj 
the snggestor of the theme, and he proceeded forthwith 
to fonu ins dramatis persona?, m the manner of one who 
thinks aloud There were few after the example of 
Alfien As soon as the matter was arraiigctl, he began, 
and continued to declaim his piece without even a mo 
mentary interruption, though the time of recitation, un« 
broken by any repose between the acts, occupied the 
space of three hours 

'' Cunoiit) to sec how far human powers can be ear¬ 
ned, may tempt one to go and see a man stand upon lus 
head, hut to see a man stand on hts head for three hours 
IS aiiotliei thing As a fOBi" de Jot ce, the thing w as mar- 
vt-Uous, but 1 have seen as wonderful lu this country, 
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js fertile III Buch proJ gies 1 recollect once Been g 
a mm to wboin, after lie had plajed other pranks in 
ici'c three subjects for sonnets were proposed, ouc of 
which was, ‘ Noah issuing from titc ark, the other, ‘ The 
death of Cmsar, and the third * ttie wedding of paiita 
loon Tliese were to bcdcclaimid as it maybe termed, 
iiiterlaccdly, that la, a piece of ^oah, a piece of Ccesar 
and a piece of pantaloon He went through this sort of 
bread and cheese process mth great facility though only 
ten minutes were gircn him for the composition, winch 
was moreover clogged with a jet more puzzling condi 
tioii ho was to introduce what was termed a terso ohU 
gato, that is, a particular verse, specified bj one of the 
audience, at a particahr pbee id each of the sonnets 
This last BummcTscl in fetters appeared to please the 
spectators infinitely, vrho proposed other tricIwS wlich 
I do not remember, but which were all equally extraor 
dmarj 

In the earlier part of the present century, the Signora 
Fantastici was tl e favourite improi visatnce of the day 
Mr Forsjth has described her perforuiunces, wl ich dis 
plajed very extraord nary powers Sh“ went round 
her circle, and called on each person for a theme See 
ing her busy with her f>ui 1 proposed the fan as a sub 
ject, and this little weapon she painted as she promised, 
‘ col pcnnel divino di fantasia fcl ce In tracing its 
origin she followed Pignofti, and in describing its use 
she acted and analyzed to ns all the coquetry of the 
thing She allowed 1 crself no i au«c as the raou ent she 
cooled I er cstro wool I csAiape So istcisiic is hei 
reading that she can challenge any theme One morn 
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5ng, after otlier classical salgects had been sung, a Vene¬ 
tian count gave lier the botudiess field of Apollonius 
Rhodius, in wliicli slic displaced a minute actjuaintance 
T>-ith all the Argonautic faWe. Tired at last of demigods, 
I proposed the sofa for a task, and sketched to her the 
introduction of Cowper’s Poem. She set oat mth his 
idea, but being once entangled in the net of mythology, 
she soon t/ansfonned bis sofa Into a Cythcrean couch, 
and brought Venus, Cupid, and Mars on the scene; for 
such embroidery enters into the treb of e%ery improm- 
satore." 

The carious philologist ubo risits ’l^icenza trill not 
neglect the Sette ComiDuoi, the descendants of some 
northern tnbes, residing amongst the lulls tu the neigh* 
bourhood of Vicenza, and retainiog not only the cha¬ 
racteristic habits and manners, bat ct'en the language, of 
their ancestors. Mach controtersy Las arisen as to the 
original stock from rvhicb this tribe is derited, uliich, 
undoabtcdly, from the bnguage still spoken by them, t\ as 
of northern extraction. It is said that one of the kings 
of Denmark, risitiug Italy, found that the idiom of the 
Sette Communi so much resembled the Danish as to en¬ 
able him trith case to uoderstaod their langnigc 'J'his 
tnbe famishes by no means a singular instance of «v com¬ 
munity retaining the language of their ancestors in the 
midst of another nation. On the borders of Transylvania 
a Roman colony is still in cristcnce by uliora the L-ntiii 
language is familiarly spoken. A htc tmicllcr, passing 
through this part of the country, uus wakened ouc 
morning at his inn by the entrance of a Traiisylvauian 
Boots, w itli a glass iu his hand, w lio addressed him in the 
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folloHjilg MOrclsj "I}omtne,tianeschnaps"^ The traveller, 
summoning up Ins classical acquirements, replied by an 
otlici interrogatory, " Qntd est Schmps'^ " Schnnps est 
res, said the Boots, " omntbus }naxtme necessana omne 
die, —presenting to him tlie glass of brandy 

In the neighbourhood of Vicenza a singular contrivance 
IS described by Ray, who visited Italy in ICCJ. “ In th6 
same village vve had also sight of the famous Ventiduct, 
belonging to a nobleman of Vicenza, contrived for the 
coolness of his palace, during the heat of the summer, to 
effect which channels ore cut through the roclcs from a 
spacious high roofed grotto to the palace, so that when 
they intend to let m the coo) air, they shut up the gate 
at the cave, and by opening a door at tlio end of the 
eh innel, convey the fresco into the rooms of the palace, 
each of which has a conduit or hole to receive it ’ 
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century, were rctnuilictl by /nmionj Tlie bust of I it) , 
ntul n tomb, «1 icli «•*« suppo^cil to lias’c coimil liis re¬ 
mains, arc also i]i«pl.i)C(lm the ball About the year IStO 
a moimmcutal stone uiis discottrei] in the monastery of 
fiCBStim, Hi>on b 1 ich the name "7 Linus appeared 
11 s Mia quite siiHicicot to satisfy the antiquanan pa 
tnotisin of the FkI laiis, nho, transported at their dis 
coicry assembled m cronda round the relic, and bore it 
m pomp and trium] h through (he streets of their aty 
At length an inqiiisitnc scholar, upon an examiDation of 
the inscription found tliat the T Lirius to whom it ivas 
dedicated «-as some forgotten freedman, and not the 
cclcbritcd PataMunn In the tonn hall may be seen a 
stone inscribed w itli tl c trords “ la/>ts t ituptrn, formerly 
nppbcd to a singular use, and semng, by a tcry siaiplc 
roichmcry, nUthepoqioscsofolinDsolventconrts Any 
unfortunate Paduin, who found himself uniblc to pat Ins 
debts, and stos inlling (o swear that he u'as not worth 
hre pounds, iras seated, in a full ball upon this stone, 
without tl at protection from the cold which his garments 
usually supplied, and was by this process rcliered from 
the burthen of lus debts Dut this is a punishment, 
says Addison, " that nobody has submitted to these four 
and twenty years "None of the confined debtors, 
observes Mr Howard, in hw remarks on the prisons at 
Padua “would sit on the elevated stone in the great 
ball and I iras informed tfiat not one Ind submitted to 
this Ignominy these ten years In other cities of Italy 
the same custom was formerly prevalent Tlio ceremony 
consisted in the debtor sitting down three times, each 
time repeating the words "ctdo bants 
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No persons hire c^c^ l>ccn more «lclightc«l w’ltli anti- 
qnitics oftlicir o«n mamifactorc tlisn the Paduans, llic 
Gothic tomb of Antenor nttractol for a lor" jK-riod their 
patriotic Tcncratlon, and the house in Minch Ltv) mtis 
bom was exhibited Mith pride to the stranger. " In this 
town," sajslitclp, "is the house in Mhich Titus Lisins 
Mas borne, full of inscriptions, and prettj faire." Corjatc 
hkcnisc risited tliis manrion in 1508, and Ins given, in 
his usual quaint stjle, the reasons for his Iwllcf in its 
genuineness. " Amongst other \cr\ worthy monnments 
and antiquities Mhich I e.'itr in Padm, the house of Titus 
Livius Mas not the meanest: for had it bccnc mneh wop*c 
than It was, I should luivc esteemed it precious, because 
itbreil the man whom I do as much cstccmc, and who«c 
ractnoi^ I M greatly honour, its any ethnic historiogm* 
pher MliataoeiTf, either Grccle or Latin} hasing some¬ 
times heretofore, in mj youth, not a little recreated my¬ 
self with tlic rending of his learned and plausible histories. 
But seeing, I now enter Into some discourse of Lille's 
house, methinks I hcarc some carpingc crltickc object 
mito me, that I do lu'this one point play the part of n 
traa cller, that is, 1 tell a lie; for how is it possible (per¬ 
haps he Mill say) that Livic's house should stand to this 
day, since that yourself before haie written that Padna 
hath bccne cftsooncs sacked and consumed with fire’ 
How Cometh it to passe that Livic's house should be 
more pririledgcd from the fury of the fire than other 
private houses of the citic? I nnsMCr thee, that it is very 
probable this budding, whereof 1 now speake, may be 
the very house of Lvie himself, notwithstanding that 
Padua hath been often razed and fired." Omitting, how- 
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crcr. Ills arguments here, lie tlins concludes ‘ For the 
%cr) s'lmehousCjVhcrcml elncd«itli hisfimilj (is imnj 
ortlij persons did confidently report unto me) and wrote 
man) of Ins excellent histones with alaiostan incompara 
ble and inimitable fit)Ie, I saw, to in) great jO), being in 
a certain street as jon go from the Dome, which is the 
catl cdrall church, to the gate Saint Johanna 

The palace of the unnersit), from the designs of Pal 
hdio, IS built ID a quadrangular form with arcades round 
the central court It contains the public schools or 
lecture rooms a theatre of anatom), and a museum of 
natural liistor) TIic university of Padua tlough m 
fenor m point of antiquity to that of Bologna, was act 
founded at a acr) early penod, and reckons amongst its 
scholars some of (he most celebrated men of Ital) and of 
other nations Dante Petrarch (who afterwards, for 
some time, resided in this city), end Tasso all prosecuted 
their studies at this university, whose schools during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centimes were filled mth disciples 
from the remotest parts of Europe Here too Galileo 
taught At one penod there are said to hare been no 
less tban 200 of the German youth stodymg jnrispni 
dence in the schools of Padua The names and arms of 
those who have taken degrees at the unnersity may still 
be seen on its walls and amongst them may be found 
many names from England and from Scotland 

Te scpticorms Danubu accola 
Te fulva potant flinnuta qui Ta^ 

Longcque Ecmob Br tajini 
Culcum sninn ad c^raduni ndibant. 

In the present age many htgld) distinguished men 



lifi\e studied or taught at Padtu. Her schools may boast 
of Foscolo as a student, and of Sibiliato, Brazuolo, Ce- 
sarotti, Facciolatl, and Forcellinl as teachers 

Amongst the celebrated men of our own nation who 
hare studied at this university, was the great Harvey, for 
whom is clmmed die merit of having been the first to 
discover the circulation of the blood At the age of 
nineteen he became a pnpil of the very learned Hiero¬ 
nymus Fabricius ab Aquapendente, for whom, in his 
writings, he always expresses the highest regard. In 
the year 1G02 Harvey ivas created doctor of physic and 
of surgery in this university. Chaucer, too, is said to 
have passed some time at Padoa, though it does not ap¬ 
pear that he resided there as a student Goldsmith spent 
six months at this university, and has been supposed by 
some of bis biographers to have taken his degree here. 
Padua, like Bologna^ can boast that her schools haie 
been adorned by many learned and accoroplisbed women. 
Of these no one attained a Iiigher reputation than Lu> 
crezia Elena Comaro, a Venetian lady of a noble family, 
the daughter of a procurator of St. hlark. She acquired 
an accurate knowledge of the Spanish, French, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages, and Lad some acquaintance 
with the Arabic. Her knowledge of all the scholastic 
sciences was extensive j and possessing a talent for 
poetry, she composed verses, which she sung to her harp. 
So deeply also was she versed in theological studies that 
the university of Padua were desirous of enrolling her 
amongst the doctors of theology, but tliia proceeding was 
opjiosed by the bishop. She was, however, honoured 
with the cap of doctor of philosophy, w hich was bestow ed 
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upon ber in 1C78, in tbc catbedrnl of Padua, no other 
biuidiog being sufficiently capacious to accommodate the 
crouds uho assembled to nitness the ceremony. 

Tlic university of Padua was formerly distinguished, 
not only by the learning, hut also by the riotous conduct 
of its alumni. This arose pnncipally from the grc.'it 
number of students of dificrent oations irJio nere con* 
gregated \rithin its walls. I heani,” says Coryatc, 
" that rvhen the number of students is full, there 
are at the least one thousand five hundred here; the 
principal faculties that arc professed at the university 
being phjsicke and cjviU law, and more students of 
fomln and remote nations doe live in Padua, than in 
any one university of Christendome. For hither como 
in, many from France, high Germany, the Xctlierlaiids, 
England, &.c. who, with gwat desire, flocivc together to 
Padua for good letters sake, ns to a fertile nursery, and 
sircct emporium and mart town of Icamiug.*’ 

Liclyn, during his travels in Ital}, matnciihtcd at 
this university, rcsohing to spend boiuq months here in 
studying physic and anatom), scieuccs of which Padin 
then possessed the most celebrated professors. Ifc found 
" the streets very dangerous when the evenings grow 
dark.” '* Xor is jt," he contsaucs, " easy to reform their 
intolerable usage, when there arc so man) strangers of 
scicral nations." Misson, who aisited Padna in 1C88, 
gi\ cs llic following account of the disorders of which the 
students were guilt)-. " These scholars have a custom of 
going abroad, armed, in the night-time, in whole troops, 
and lurking between the pillars of these piazzas, assault 
riicli as hapjwn to pass b) that wny; for whilst one asks 



the qncstion, * Qui. vn /i*’ another immediately cries, 
* Q«i frt V\T and so, trithout giving time to the pas¬ 
senger to recollect himself, knock hint doira, and Some¬ 
times break an arm or a 1<^, or perhaps giro him a pass¬ 
port to the other «orld.” Even in Addison’s time it 
«-as not considered safe to aralk the streets after sunset. 
11 j£h thd dedino of tfco va'nxTSilY, iicentioua spirit 
of the students aras extinguished, and nhcii Er. Mooro 
aisifcil Padua, at the close of the last century, he found 
the streets as tranquil by night as by day. 

llic university of Padaa has been long on the decline. 
Burnet, who visited it in 1681, olwcrvcs,'" The unh crslty 
here, though so moch supported by the Venetians that 
tlic)* pay fifty professors, yet sinks cxtrcmclj • there aro 
no men of great fame in it, and the qnarrcls amongst the 
students have driven away most of the strangers that 
Qsed to como and study here." Dr. Moore found its 
schools almost deserted. *'Thc theatre for anatomy 
could contmn fiic or six hundred students, bnt the voice 
of the professor is like that of him who cricth in the wil- 
deniess." *' Of eighteen thousand Btndents," says Eus¬ 
tace, "six hundred only remain, a nninbcr which, thinly 
scattered over the benches, is barely suJhcient to show 
fhe deserted etstecl the oacacrafr^od schools of Vada^L," 
Formerly Venice sent her senators to control and direct 
the alTairs of the university, under the title of '* Rlfonna- 
tori dello stodio di Padova,” Mr. Forsyth lias given an 
anecdote which presents, in a strong light, the fitness of 
the elarisslmos for their office* "Not long since, a Ve¬ 
netian senator being deputed as a visitor to this unis crslty, 
asked the astronomer if the obsenatory wanted any in- 
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stnimcnt ‘ It wants nothing',' njilicil Chrmlnclli, * c\-» 
cept a pxxl horiron.' ‘ Horizon eaiJ the most potent 
signor, * why then we most send to l^ondon for one.’ ’’ 

Strangers, on arriving at Potlta, arc gcncrallj con* 
ductctl by their guide, in the first instance, to the church 
of St. Antonio, the patron saint of the citj. Here the 
rem-uns of the saint ore exhibited, nnd the traveller nill 
hate an opportunity of proving how 

Vonfd Mints t)i« ground perTumc 
AtHiere, f4d<le*«, IhfySe long been lying. 

" Tlic body of this holy person," sajs Dr. Moore, "Is 
enclo*e<I in a sarcophagus, under an altar In the middle 
of the cha|>el, and is said to emit a very agreeable and 
refreshing Hat our. Pious catholics bclicx c this to be the 
natural effluvia of the saint’s Iwl); vihllc heretlw B««ert 
that the perfume (for a perfume there certainly is) pro¬ 
ceeds from certain balsam*, rubbed on the marble cverv 
niominplieforc the votaries come to pay their devotions. 
1 never presume to pvc an ojunion on contested j»>iiit* 
of (his kind; but I may be allovvc^l to say, that if tins 
sweet wlour really procecils from the holy I'ninriseati, he 
emits a very dilTcrent smell ftmo any of the brethren of 
that onler whom I ever had an op|iortunity of approach* 
Ing." Addison accoimts for the odour in the Rame man¬ 
ner, observing, that tlic scent is stronger in the morning 
tlian at night, lly Mr.Eustace, the authority of Addison 
is, singularly enough, iiitrodueed in n>nfinnati«m of the 
miraculous efflnvaa: *'In Addison’s days, enntments, (t 
seems, di»lille«l from the laxly, rrh-stial perfutnri’* (ae* 
riffding to Addison, ihry resetoMeil *'ai>ojJeclie Wsara’) 



"bmtljcd around tlic sbnnc, and a tliouvtnd dc\out ca¬ 
tholics MTrc seen prc«mg their lips apaiiist the cold 
marble, nhilc rotirc tablets linng o\cr and disfigured the 
nltar. A\ hen ire aisited the santo, the source of oint¬ 
ment had long Ikcu dned, tlie perfumes had caaijiorafctl, 
the crowds of \otancs had disappeared, and notliing re¬ 
mained to certifj the aeracity of our illustrious trascllcr 
but a few pettN pictures hung on one side of the monu¬ 
ment.'' The miracles attributed to St. Anthony arc \ cry 
numerous. Dr< Moore thus relates one of them in that 
droll and dry st)lc of humour, of nhicli his no^cls of 
*'Ed\rard' and *' Mordaunt" contain such admirable spe¬ 
cimens. " \\ hen an impious Turk liatl placed firenorks 
ntidcr the chapel, with an intention to blow it v]i, the) 
a/Tirm that St, Antonio haWooed throe tiroes fmta hts 
inarhle coflin, which terrified the inlidcl, and discoacred 
the plot. The Qilrucic is more loiraculons as tlic saint's 
tongue uos cut out, and Is actual!) prtsened in a crystal 
vessel, and shonn as a precious relic to all «ho have 
a curiosity to see it. I startcrl this os a ihlTicuU) nhicli 
seemed to bear a bttlc against the authentiaty of the 
miracle, and the ingenious person, to whom the objection 
was mailc, scemcil at first souicniiat nonplussed, but 
after recollecting himself, he observed that this, which at 
first seemed on objection, was really n confirmation of 
tbc fact, for the saint was not said to have spoken, but 
only to have hallooed, which a man can do without a 
tongue, but if his tongue liad not been cut, added lie, 
there IS no reason to doubt Uiat tbo saint would hare re¬ 
vealed the Turkish jdot m pl-un articulate language " 
It can scarcely be tliouglit singular that the saint, after 
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Ills dcatli, should spcalc Tiithout the assistance of Lts 
tongue, since he is recorded, m his lifetime, to have 
been able to preach in two places at one time, a faculty 
for which some of our own carates have great occasion 
Few saints liaic had greater powers attributed to them 
than St Anthony, who was said to haie had the distn 
bution of thirteen graces eiery day 

In surveying the churches of Padna the traveller must 
not neglect tliat of St Giostina built, it is said, by An 
drea Ricoo, a Paduan architect, after the design of Pal 
ladio, it has been esteemed one of the finest structures 
in Italy ' St Justma s ionic aisles, says Mr Forsyth, 
"stand in that middle sphere, between elegance and 
majesty, nhich I would call the noble This church, 
hhe a true Benedictine, is nch id the spiritual and the 
temporal, in scolptare and painting, in the bones of saints 
and the disputed bodies of two apostles Paul Veronese s 
martyrdom of St Justma stiU remains here Pereodis 
dead Chnst is a grand composition in statuary, inthout 
one particle of the subhtne This magnificent pde remains 
unfinished for a very snffiaent reason, not the want of 
money, but the possession of it Some pious simpleton, 
as they represented to me, ambitious to figure on so 
grand an edifice, left a large sum, which the monies were 
to enjoy until they completed the front ’ 

The lover of Dante, in Msiting Padua, will not forget 
Ezzehuo, the ferocious lord of that city, whom the poet 
beholds, in company with Obizzo of Estc, steeped to the 
brow m boding blood 

Onward wc moied 
Tl c faithful escort bjr our side, along 
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The border of the olmsotwseething flood, 

'Whence from those steep’d mtbin loud shrieks arose* 

Sonic there I mark’d, as b^b as to their brotr 
Immersed, of nhom the mlghtf Centaur tbus-> 

“ These ore the souls ot tjrants, who were given 
To blood and rapine. Here thej- wail aloud 
Their meralcss iiTMigs. Here -Aleiander dtrelJ<, 

And Dionysius fell, who many a year 
Of woe wrought for fair Sictly. That brow 
IThereon the hair so jetty clusfnng bangis 
fs Azzolmo; that with flaxen locks 
OblzzQ of Dste, in the world destroy'd 
By his foul step-son.” 

The tower from wliicb Ezzelioo, wlio was mncli de¬ 
moted to astrology, studied the motions of the planets, is 
still to be seen la Padua, 

an old dungeon tower, 

^Thence blood nn once, the tow er of Ezzchno. 

The atrocities of Ezzclmo are poirerfulij described in 
the Clirotiicle of the Paduan Mont. " TTiis 5 ear, towards 
the end of August, Ecehnus, the enemy of the human 
race, by t(ie suggestion of demons and of malignant men, 
firmly belie\-ing that the soldiery and the popular rejire- 
sentatheg of the March had conspired iigainst him, drew 
his deadly sword irrevocably from the scabbard, and be¬ 
ginning %vith a Veronese soldier, whom he asserted to be 
the ringleader of tlie conspiracy, perpetrated m Padua, 
Vicenza, and the whole of the March, an unheard-of 
slaughter and destrucUon of men. Noble matrons, and 
dehcatc and beautiful virgins, nasted away in untnoim 
dungeons, amid pestilence, and injuries, and afflictions. 
Pally, w ith different kinds of torments, the old and young 
perished under tlie Lands of the e-xecurioner. Loud 
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voices, as of those crying lu tortares, were heard by day 
and by night issuing from remote places, wakening the 
greatest gnef and horror None dared openly to bewail 
those evils, but all united, though not n ith their hearts, 
;jet mth their voices, in wishing life and victory toEzze 
lino He was just, he was good he was wise, he was 
the fnend of the March • such was the flattcnug exclama 
tion of all' But not all this could soften the ferocity of 
Ins mind To him all were alike, the laity and the 
clergy, the aged and iniirm and the child hspit g out its 
earliest words 

On the loss of Padua the ferocity of Ez/elmo burst 
out afresh against the devoted Paduans, then sernDg 
under his banners ‘ Thereupon, says the Chronicle 
above cited, ' this lusatiable homicide and envenomed 
dragon, heaping affliction upon the afflicted, commanded 
all the Paduans (except a few infamous wretches) to be 
seized, the number of whom amounted to twelve thousand, 
and ordering them to be manacled, he had them thrust 
into deep dungeons, where they miserably perished with 
hunger and m other ways 

Though the cruelties of Ezzelmo had thus reduced his 
wretched subjects to a state of the most passive despair, 
)et some instances were not wanting of that heroic re¬ 
sistance which though only exhibited in the person of a 
single indmduvl, ilmost redeems the character of a na 
tion hlontc and Araldo da Monsclicc were earned to 
Verona to be tried for treason a^nst the tyrant Being 
home into the palace, where at that moment Ezzchno 
w IS dining they loudly exclaimed tl at neither they nor 
their ancestors had ever been guilt) of trcnchcrv Hit 
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frequent repetition of tbis assertion readied the cars of 
Ezrelino, nho descended hastily nnd nuanned to the 
apartment where the prisoners stood, crjdng. In anger, 
“ The traitors ha\e come in good tcason'” Tliese nords 
were no sooner heard by Monte, tlian, roused to fury, lie 
sprang upon EzzeUno, and dashing himself against iiim 
with his whole heart and soul, prostrated Inm upon the 
ground. There casting himself boldly upon his supine 
enemy, and casting away not only all reverence, but all 
fear of his person, being nnarroed himself, he searched for 
the sword of the tyrant, at the same time gnashing his 
teeth in the extremity of Us la^ “ Of a truth,” sajs 
the admirable old cbroniclcr \»bo relates tbe story," that 
day might have been the end of many e^^ls, the vindi¬ 
cator of widows and orphans, the consolation of the poor, 
the prevention of much mortality, the termination of in- 
nnmerablo rapines, the liberty and tbe security of Lom¬ 
bardy and of the March, but a sinister accident,” adds 
be, "had placed nigh at hand that prudent soldier and 
brave man Jacopo, tbe eon of the Count Schinella, whom 
Ezzeljno kept near his person for his secnrity. He, 
drawing his sword, cut throoghthe right thigh of Monte. 
Tbe latter nevertheless stirred not, and would doubtless 
In the end have sufibcated liis impious adversary had not 
the bystanders pierced his body and that of his brother 
vVith repeated blows. The physicians were many days 
ere they cured tbe face of Ezzclino, marked with the 
teeth and bloody from the nails of this bold and com¬ 
mendable man, who, excelhng all other men of this world, 
thus praiseworthily died.” 

The same wiiter relates another anecdote, equally 
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Bpint stirring Henry di Vgn*i, tlie mnjor or jmlgc of 
Veronn, nml titc ucplicn of Ezzchno, sitting m tlic hall 
of the palace, summoned before Lim an lulinbitant of 
Verom, called Gioranni da ScanaroK, whom lie desired, 
m an angry voice, to rcwal what lie knew of a con 
spimcy winch had been formed against himself Tlic 
prisoner for n fen minutes engaged the judge in con* 
versation, then extricating a sword nhich he had con* 
cealed under his garments, though his feet were bound 
in fetters, leaped like lightning upon the tyrant, and 
dealing three heavy blows upon his head, laid him pro 
strato at hia feet “ GiovaoDi, sajs the chronicler, 
" Uiat prudent and bold man, was immediately slam, and 
lad Ills head cut oft by the guards of the judge, but the 
latter, after bngcruig for fourteen dajs, himself died 
The Fadoan monk, in rchting tins incident, breaks out 
into fervent expressions of admiration ' 0 nonderful 
and stupendous boldness, worthy to be celebrated in the 
mouths of all ■ That n single man bouu! m fetters, and 
surrounded with armed soldiers, should attack a man 
50 ung in years, bold m spirit, powerful in strength, and 
terrible to his enemies' Truly that proierb is correct— 
' He who fears not death is master of a king s life ' 

At length Ezzelmo met (Imt death which he had m 
flicte 1 on so many thousands of Ins countiymen Being 
sea ercly wounded in battle, hearas surrounded bj a croij d 
of Ins enemies and made prisoner It might liaie been 
expected that the fnghtfal cruelties n hich the tjTfnt had 
so long perpetrated would liaie roused lus captors at once 
to exterminate him, ns they would a wild and savage beast 
b) whose fangs their fnends and rclatncs had been torn 
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to pieces But the loftj spirit of chivalrj preseired them 
from offering violence, e^CIl to the person of Ezzelmo 
One of Ins captors, indeed, transported mth the recol 
lection of Ins brother’s snSeniigs, rvho had been muti¬ 
lated by the tyrant's command, could not restrain himself 
from stnking him twice or thnee, crying, as he struck the 
blows, that his brother should be avenged ^\lioever he 
was, says the ancient chronicler, “ he gained thereby no 
praise, but rather the utmost opprobnum in thus sinking 
a captnc mm Bzzehno, though carefully attended, 
after hngenng about five davs, expired, " and the devil 
got Ins soul, says the charitable histonan, Nicholaus 
Smeregus, " for whose death, continues he, " may the 
name of the Lord bo blessed through ages of ages, and 
beyond Then was the dog Ezzelmo buned m the toim 
of Sonemo, whence the verses. 

Term Sunrini tomulus cams eit Ezzelini 

Quem keerant Manes, Taitareique canes" 

It is not surprising that the superstition of his times 
should have assigned to Ezzehno a supernatural and dc 
iflonncal parentage, a tradition iiLich found its ’ivayiuto 
the pages of Ariosto 

Ezellino immamsiamo tuanno 
Cbe fia creduto figlio del dctnonio. 

Fierce Ezzciui, tliat most inbuoian lord 
11 ho slioU bedeemdbjrincn a child of heU 

In an carl) Latin tragedy bj zMbertmus Mussatus, of 
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nliich Ezzelino is tie Iicro, his mother is thus made to 
desenbe the adicnt of her infcrnil lover 

Quum pnma noetic lom cooiuiunts quics 
Omni tcncrct &b opere ab^tnetum genus, 

Et ecco, ab imo terra mugitam dcdit, 

Crrpuissct ut centram, et forct apertum ebaos, 

^Itumquc versa resoniut ratum i icc 
Faciem al'ns sulpbureus {nrasit vapor, 

Nubcmque feat Tune subito fulgot domuni 
Lustravlt ingena, fulmims ad instar (ono 
Sequente, olctum aparsa per tbalomum tulit 
Fumosa nubes • • • 

When the first bou» of night bad brought to ail 
TheSr common quiet and repose from toil, 

1 heard from out tbc depths of earth a tnoun 
As tbougb, from the centre mcking, chaos wTre 
Opened beneath me. On m 7 bead iseBnivbfio 
The heavens gave bacL the sound. A sulphurous cloud 
Darken d tbc air^uhen suddenlf a light 
Illumined alt the house, hkc lightning, follow’d 
\Vitb thunder.peal*,and then that snioke-Lke cloud 
Bore o’er my bed its vapours 
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Tlib irjjbti thambn. Tlias Ifft Ji; 

At If bcDoir wm buij la bit cartn. 

And thlt hit tioict. Here he td(e tad read 
Tbit ires hit ebefr. ead in It. usobterred, 
neadlBg. or thlnbtng of bit ebtenc friends. 

He i<atinl twtj, et la a quiet liumber. 

Roosas. 

SuFFCRibG from that rcsttess inUaVdity which too 
often distingnishca the temperament of genius, Petrarcli, 
though possessing a mansion in almost every tOAvn in 
wliich he had an ecclesiastical benefice, lived as if he 
had no home He has himself described, in touching 
language, the painful state of mind which prompted him 
to seek, in change of scene, a relief from the feelings w ith 
which he mis oppressed. "lam again in France^ not to 
see what I ha>e already seen a thousand times, but to 
dissipate weariness and disqaletode, as inmlids seek to 
do, by change of place,” .... "Thus I ha\e no place to 
remain in, none to go to. I am weary of life, and what' 
ever path I take, I find it strewed with flints and thorns. 
In good truth, the spot which Iseck has no ecistence 
upon earthj would that the time were come when I 
might depart in search of a world far different from tins, 
wherein I feel so unhappy—nnhappy, perhaps, from my 
own faultj perhaps from that of raankind, or it may be 
only the fault of the age in which I am destined to live, 
or it may be the fault of no one—still I am unhappy.” 
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Tlie zeal of those to whom the fnme of the poet hos 
dear has recorded and distinguished the \~irioii5 places 
of his residence The house granted to him by the Ve 
netnns, in the Kira dcgli Schmoni, is still shoim to the 
stranger m Venice The inhabitants of Arezzo haic 
designated Ins birth-place by a long inscription In 
Pana, where he passed thcantumn of 13GS, a tablet and 
a bust have been erected to him In Padna the house 
in which he resided was explored by the diligent Toma 
siDi, while Vaucluse is stiU the object of repeated pil 
gnmages The house of the poet has indeed disappeared, 
nor can even the site of his gardens be ascertained vntb 
precision, but the beantiful scenery which so often m 
spired him still remains uochaoged 
Four jears before bis death, Petrarch retired to Arqui, 
uliere he is said to have bmlt the house which is the 
subject of the present illustration The identity of the 
edihce rests opon tradition, but the tradition is not of 
modem date Of the scenery around Arqu^, a descrip 
tion has been given in the notes to Childe Harold Arqna 
(for the last sjUable is accented in pronunciation) is 
twehe tmles from Padua, and about three miles on the 
right of the high road to Kongo, in the bosom of the 
Euganean hills After a walk of twenty minutes across 
a flat, well wooded meadow, you come to a htlle blue 
lake, clear but fathomless, and to the foot of a succes 
sion of accbnties and hills, clothed with vineyards and 
orchards, rich with fir and pom^ranate trees, and every 
sunny fruit shrub From the banks of the lake the road 
winds into the h ils, and the church of ArquA is soon seen 
between a cleft where two ndges slope towards each 
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other, and mtunlj enclose the TiUige Tlje houses are 
scattered at intervals on the steep sides of these summils, 
and that of the poet is on tlie edge of a httlc knoll oier- 
looking two descents, and commanding a view, not only 
of the gloning gardens m the dales immediately beneath, 
bnt of the wide plains above, whose Ion woods of mnl 
beny and ivillow, thickened into a dark mass bj festoons 
of Tines, tall single cypresses, and the spires of towns, 
are seen in the distance, wliicb stretches to the mouths 
of the Po and the shores of the Adriatic The climafo 
of these volcanic hills is warmer, and the vintage begins 
a week sooner thin in the plains of Padua Petrarch is 
hid, for he cannot be said to be buried, in a sarcophagus 
of red marble, raised on four pilasters, on an cici'atcd 
base, and preserved from an association nitli meaner 
tombs It stands conspicuously alone, bnt nill soon be 
overshadowed by four lately planted laurels Petrarch s 
fountain, for here eicry thing is Petrarch’s, spnngs and 
cvjnnds itself beneath an artihaa] arch, a little below 
the church, and abounds plentifully, in the dovSt season, 
with that soft water which ivas the ancient wealth of the 
Euganean hills It \i ould be more attractive were it not, 
in some seasons, beset with hornets and wasps No other 
coincidence could assimilate the tombs of Petrarch and 
Archilochus Tlie rcTOlntions of centuncs haie spared 
these sequestered i alleys, and the only violence that has 
been offered to the ashes of Petrarch was prompted, not 
by liate, but by veneration An ntte/npt was made to 
rob the sarcophagus of its treasure, and one of the arms 
vrvi <!tolcn by a Florentine tlirough a rent nhich is still 
nsiblc The injury is not fo^tten, hut has served to 
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identify tl e poet with tl e country wl ere 1 c iras bon 
and jct where he would not li^c A peasant boy of 
Arqua being ashed w 1)0 Petrarch was replied " that the 
people of the parsonage knew all about him but that he 
only knew that he was a Florentine 

Foscolo, m 113 Letters of Ortis has described tl c 
enthusiasm with which he visited the residence of Pe 
trarch Noi prosegnimmo il nostro brere pellcgrinagg o 
fino a die ci apparre bianchc^ar dslla lunga la casetla 
die un tempo accoglieva 

Quel Grange alia cui fame i an^sto it mondo 
Pci cuj Laura ebbe in tern onor ccicsti. 

lo mi Tl 60QO appressato come se andassi n prostranni 
su lo scpolture dc iniei padri c come nno di que sacer 
doti die taciti e Teverenti s aggiramio ]>er b bosc! i 
abitati dagl Iddu La sacra casa di quel somtno Italiano 
sta croUando per la irrcbgione di cbi possicde un tanto 
tesoro II Tiaggiatore verr^ inrano di lontana term a 
cercare con meravigha dirota la stanza armoniosa ancora 
del canti cclesti del Petrarca Piangcri mvecc sopra un 
mucchio di mine coperto di orticbc c di erbe sdiaticho 
frt Ic quail la y olpe solitana avri fatto il suo cotiIc 
The 1 ouse of Petrarch is s-ulgarly called la gatta d\ 
Petrarca, from its containing the embalmed figure of 
a cat presened in a mche in tie wall In honour 
of this cat, the farounte of tic poet, two Latin cpi 
grams hire been written, in irludi she is said to have 
held the first place m her master s affections and to 
have been nearer Lis 1 eart tl an even Laura 1 crsclf 
Maximus ignis ego Laun secundus crat The curious 
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andpreciseToma«inihaspTen,mliis*‘PetraTcaRedivivns” 
an engraving of the poet’s chief favourite, together ttith 
the representation of a chair of evtraordinary form, and 
a hooh-press, which were said to have fonned part of 
Petrarch’s domestic estahlishment. The interior of the 
poet’s mansion has been described, in detail, by Mr. 
Eustace. “ It consists of two floors. the first is used 
for farming purposes, as it Is annexed to a farmer's 
house: the second story contains five rooms, three of 
which are large, and two closets • the middle room seems 
to have heeo used as a reception room or liall , that on 
the right is a kitchen , that on the left has two closets, 
one of which might have been a study, the other a bed¬ 
chamber. Its fire-place is high, and its po*les fuVxglne 
nigri (beams black with soot). To the chief windows is 
a balcony j the view thence towards the opening of the 
valley on the side, and in front towards tn o lofty conical 
hills, one of which Is topped with a convent, is calm and 
pleasing. The only decoration of the apartments is a 
deep border of grotesque painting running as a comice 
under the ceihng; an old smoky picture over the fire* 
place in the kitchen, said by the good xieople to be an 
original by Michel Angelo, and a tabic and cliair, all 
apparently, the picture not excepted, as old as the house 
itself. On the table is a large book, an album, contain¬ 
ing the names and sometimes the sentiments of various 
visitants. The following v erses arc inscribed in tlie first 
page. They are addressed to the traveller. 

Tu cbe dsToto al sagro albergo amvi, 

Ore s'sggiia ancor I’Orobra iramortale, 

Di cbe \i depose il corpo fnde. 

La patna, il nome, 1 seusi tuoi qiil sciw i 
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Thou ho mtb pious footsteps lQ>-est to tra oe 
The honour’d pncuicts of this Kicred place, 

TVhere still th immortal spint hovers near, » 

Of him who left his fleshly burden here ^ 

Inscnfie ihyn^e thy country and impart 
The new emotions that exp^d thy heart 

" The walls are cotered with names, compliments, 
and verses Behind the house is a garden nitb a small 
lodge for the gardener, and the rains^f a toweriroterett 
with ivy A narrow walk leads through it, and continues 
along the side of the lull under the sliade of olive trees 
a solitary hnrel still Iingcra beside the path, nnd recdls 
to mind both the poet and the lot cr Tlie hill ascends 
steep from the garden and, winding round, closes the 
vale and the prospect 

Upon the fountain, which has bej^n nlrcndj described, 
and from wInch as the inscription tells ns, the poet drew 
draughts of immortil soog the folloniog classical bncs 
were imttcn by Mwe Antonio Romiti — 

Lumina vix purro nawcnli odapertn rctmrcl ar, 

Vix tcRCn viCa: limina prer^a pcrfc, 

Cum, mil i pcq ctuos ut pnmum adolavcrctV^*, 

Ilxc debent luctuv lumina, dixit Amor 
Lcce, ubi tempus Bde«t larryms labuntur nnur» 
Continue ex ocaha, more perennia aqua? 

Scibeet objinltirjureni pulchcmma rcrum 
Ferpetui flitus cau** pudla iiii. 

At longos miirrots nimi4 I ibctina laborc* 

PsIJenti claiKit }umhut feaaa manti 
Hint Amor fumm rt nubductos condit ocrilot 
hion pTOcul a tuiBulo nugne rctrarcha tuo 
Juitit et imguos tympha manure percnni 
ralJi re et urenle* emtr/a jnerobra rego*. 

Eplendide fons miieroa temper ttitabcrc omontev 
Ponere nec UcrynM* funere pov«e moHum 
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In this retreat Petrarch appears to lia^ e spent the last 
years^of Ins life, engaged in the same labonous pursuits, 
the sam^unsatisfied inquiries to nhich he liad dedicated 
himself m his m iturer yc'irs His unceasing deiotion to 
letters may he gatlierdd from the account nhich he has 
himself left of the mode in which lie was accustomed to 
pass Ins time “ MTiethcr I am shared, or having my 
hair cut, whether^ am nding on horschack, or taking my 
meala, I cither read mjsclf, or get some one to read for 
me Ou the table where I dmc, and bj the side of my 
^ed, I have all the materials for writing, and when I 
awake in the dark I write, although I am unable to reid 
the nc\t morning what I have written During the 
latter years of his life, says UgoFoscolo, in lus Character 
of the poet, he always slept with a hghted lamp near lum, 
and rose exactly at midnight '' Like a weaned traveller 
I quicken my pace lo proportion as I approach the end 
of my journey I read and write night and day , it is my 
only resource My eyes arc heavy with watching, my 
hand is wearied with writing and my heart 13 worn with 
care I desire to be known to posterity, if I cannot 
Succeed, 1 may be known to loy own age, or at least to 
my friends It would have satisfied me to have known 
myself, hut in that I shall never succeed For four 
mouths before his death the days of Petrarch were spent 
in languor and dejection, til! on the 19th of July, 1374, 
he was found dead in his library chair, with his head 
resting on a book 


There la a tomb in Arqoa —rear’d in air 
Pillar d in their aarcopbagus, repoae 
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Tli« lionrf of tmrr here rrj ilr 

^lanj familiar wtih 1 it wcTtatin^ wor^ 

Tbr pilgnma ofliU Rtnnn I{caro«c 
To raiie « Unf^^TTf ■ndhia land reclaim 
from the dolt poVeof herbirtztne foe* 

^Vatrnnff tbe tree, mWlitcani bii Uif» namr, 

M1th hlf mclodioiia team, be ^re bim<clf to Fame 

Tbej keep bia dutt in where be diedi 

Tbe mountain wbere bit latter i»y* 

Went dmm the rale of jean, and *ui their pn<le_ 
i^R boneat pnde—and let it be tl eir pnioe, 

To oflVr Co the p)t*«ing airanger a pue 
Itiimarmlonond hittepulchre, lioth|ltin 
/Ind retieral Ip timple. mteh a« ni>e 
A fretin; more aerordaot wiib b>* ttmin. 

Than if a ppnmid formdbt* monDmental fane 

And tbe <oA ciulet bamtet« here be dwelt 
la one of (hat eompleilon which arrmi made 
for tbo«e who Uieir mortalitp Im-e frit. 

And aouKht ■ refuge from their hope* decay'd 
In tbe deep uml rage of • green lull a abide, 

M Inch ahowa a diatanl protpeet, far mray, 

Ofbuay «(irs now In raindxplayd, 
f or they can lure no fuitber, and tbe ray 
Ofalciigheaun can nukcanCnent holiday, * 

Derrloping the mouatwna, learea, and flowers, 

And ahining in the brawling hroolc, whereby, 

Dear as its current, ghde the uuntenng boars 
Mlth a calm languor which, though to the eye 
Idlcssoit aeem, hath its morality 

One of the noblest of tbe modem poets of Itilylias de¬ 
dicated to the mansion of Fctrarch a sonnet, of which the 
late Mr Charles Johnston, nbosc poetical compositions 
display n fine and pure taste, has left the following 
icrsion 
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Chamber' that didst in small space confine 
Hita for \sbo&e fame eaitla u too small & bound, 

Him bard of love, most pure and roost profound, 
IVhence Laura bad on earth honours divine, 

^Vhat recollections, sad jet sweet, are mine 
As slow I pace thj solitaij round' 

IVTiy tears bedew ujbreast who thee hate found 
Still wantiug honours which are duly throe' 

Here was indeed a temple and a shrine 
For marble, gold, and preaous stones, yet, no 
Thou hast no need of the<e, and they may be 
Fit ornaments for royal tombs, and shine 
TVith lustre, where the laurel will not grow. 

The name of Petrarch u enough for thee 

Amongst our onti poets, too, Mr Revere lias nsited 
and celebrated the tomb of Petrarch 

There is mthin three leagues and less of Padua 
(The Paduan student knows it honours it) 

A lonely tombstone in a mountain churchyard 
And 1 airived there as the sun declined 
Low m the west The gentle airs that breathe 
Fragrance at ere, u ere rising and the birds 
Singing their farewell song—the very song 
They sung the mgbt that tomb i^eived a tenant 
When, as alive, clothed in his canon s habit, 

And slowly winding down the narrow path. 

He came to rest there Nobles of the land, 

Frmces, ai d prelates mingled id his tram, 

Anaaous by any act while yet they could 
To catch a ray of glory by refiection 
And from that hour have hindred spints flock d 
From distant countneg, from the north, the south, 

To see uhere he is laid. 
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me KIAL.TO 

M<]erat Adrbrlt VrorUm hcptuaui In unijla 

SUtfturbcm *1 lotoponerrjuf> mart t 

^une mlhl T*n>*l** quan(am*li Japltrr arrn 
Objite (t Ilia tul minU MtrtU all 
SI Pthfo T]brlin {•ra'fm—utbrm a>pl<* ucmailua 
ilUm homlort dim hanf {mhu uedcua. 


The iniprcssiou uliicli the first new of Venice con 
Tcys IS ilcscnbcd bj crery traveller ns joost smgnlar and 
atnking All otlitr cities that he has nsitcil present m 
tl cir more prominent fcaturcsagcncml resemblance, and 
it IS only when the eje begins to examine the detaib that 
the divcnificd characters of the places become parent. 
Bat Venice, the “Rome of the ocean' the "Sea Cjbele, 
stands alone amid the cities of the earth ^lO e\c can fur 
a moment mistake her her palaces her spires, her ton ers, 
and her cnjiolas, ruing from tlie bosom of (be initers, at 
once proclaim her name llie laagnificcncc of her edi 
ficcs, too, corresjMnd well with the nssociations which 
lustory nnd rommee have spread around her —" Her 
aspect IS like a dream, and hcrhistorj is like a romance 
And unto us she bath a epcQ beyond 
Her mrae in story and her long anroy 
or migl ty fhado rs whose dun forms despond 
Abo\e the dogeless otysvan shdsnoy 
Ours IS a trophy wh eh will not decay 
With the H alto ^hylocL. and the 3Ioor, 

And Pierre can not be awept or worn away—. 

The keystones of the aicb though all were o er 
For us repcoplod were the sohlary shore 
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sajs m lis ‘ Cruditic**, "The Bialto, which is on the 
farther side of the bndge as yon come from St Mark s, 
IS a most statelj building, being the Exchange of Venice, 
where the Venetian gentlemen and the merchants doe 
meete twice a day, betwixt eleven and twehe of the 
clocke in the morning, and betmxt fire and sixe of the 
clocke in the afternoonc This Rialto is of a goodly 
height, built all with bncke, as the palaces are, adorned 
with many faire walkes or open galleries, that I ha\e be 
fore mentioned, and hath a prety quadrangular court ad- 
joyning to it. 

By ascending to the summit of the Campanile or Tower 
of St. Mark, the tonnst will be presented with a clear 
«ew of the city, of its port and shipping, and of the 
neighbounng shoals and islands The Tow er of St Mark, 
which, like those of Bologna, is constructed of bnck, has 
few pretensions to architcctnral beauty Its shape is qua> 
draugular, and its height about Uirec hundred feet It was 
bmit in the time of the doge Dominico Morosini, who was 
elected m the 5 ear 1148 Thcardntect, Bnono, was much 
celebrated for the buildings which lie designed in Naples, 
in Pistoia, m Florence, and in Arezzo The summit of the 
Tower of St hlark i« consecrated to science It iras the 
study of the " starr) Galileo In ascending the Cam 
panilc it will not be uninteresting to the traieller to 
know that he is pursuiug the footsteps of the amiable 
and excellent John Eiclyn "After this we climb d up 
the Tourc of St Afark, which %re might haic don on 
horseback, as tis said one of the French kings did, there 
being no stajTcs or steps, but returncs that take up an 
entire square on the arches, 40 foote, broad enough for n 
ixiich 
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Of the prospect whidi is presented to the traveller 
from the summit of the Campanile, Coryate speaks in 
glowing terms. *' From every side of the sqnare gallery 
yon hare the fairest and goodliest prospect that is (I 
thinke) in all the worlde. For iherehence you see the 
whole model and forme of the ritie, sui vno intuitu, a 
sight that doth in my opinion farre surpasse all the shewes 
under the cope of Heaven. Then you may have a syn¬ 
opsis, that is a general vien of little Christendome (for 
soe doe manyintitle this citic of Venice), or rather of the 
Jerusalem of Christendome.** 

The bell of the Campanile Is of a great size, and tlie 
sound of it to a person in the tower is almost deafening, 
A few years since a singular accident happened there 
The tongue of the bell fell upon a person who was un¬ 
fortunately standing beneath it, and killed him. 

On descending from the Campanile, the traveller finds 
himself in the Piazza di S. Marco, or Place of St. Mark, 
surrounded by churches and palaces ofPalladian archi¬ 
tecture. The Piazza di S. ilarco, though small in com¬ 
parison n ith the vast squares of other cities, is the grand 
scene of public resort for the Venetians. In former day s 
it was 

The pleasant place of all Testivity, 

The rerel of the earth, the mascpie of Italy. 

But the same fatal course of events which has destroyed 
the glory and independence of Venice, has cast a doud 
over the spirits of her cliildrcn, and •' the harsh sound of 
the barbarian drum'* echoes through the arcades which 
were once filled with Italy’s most enlivening music •—tlic 
Piazza di S Marco is now a military parade. 

Os ssc side s/ t!ic is /A-j csicissied chsrA' sf 
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St Slark, tfie patroa saint of the repobhc, a most cx 
traordinar^ edifice, constrocted in a great measure from 
the spoils of Constantinople The architecture of St 
Mark s is an imhappy combination of almost e\ery stjle , 
of Grecian, of Gothic, and of Saracenic The building 
M as commenced so early as the year 829, and having been 
destroyed by fire, was rebmltin the ^ ear 976 The front 
presents a forest of porphyry cohunns of various dimen 
sions, intermingled with a few of verde antique, and the 
roof is surmounted b) cupolas, irhtcli giro the edifice the 
air of a mosque In the lutenor the same nch and taste 
less magnificence is visible, and porphjTies, and oriental 
marbles, and ghttenng mosaics arc dimly seen m its dark 
recesses In front of the church, half hidden under the 
porch \nndow, arc ogam visible the restored horses 

Before ^aint hlark still glon his steeds of brass, 

Their glided eoUarssbttenngin the sun 

This splendid monument of art, go often the trophy of 
the conqucior, has been tbc subject of mnch controversy, 
Imt the best opinion appears'to be, tint it is of Grecian 
workmanship, md that it was tniisferrcd to Constan 
tiuople bj iheodosius On the sacking of that aty by 
the Vencti'ins in 1206 the horses were transferred to the 
church of St ’Mirk, where thej remained nnfil the jear 
1797, when on the cntiy of the French, thej were car 
Tied to Paris Upon tbc oicrtlirow of J»npolcon, they 
were again restored to the Venetians On the cipture 
of Constantinople, tins monnment of art wris earned to 
^'cmce b% the great doge Dandoln, and on its restoration 
a dcsccnihnt of the d(^, now captain of a ship m tlic 
Austrian genice, was, out of comphnicnt to hts glonous 
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‘aucestor, chai^d^hli the honourable office of occom- 
panjing the horses back to St. Mark, the only com¬ 
pliment p'ud bj the Austrian government to the fallen 
nobUitj of Venice. It is Tcmarlable, that on the taking 
of Constantinople by the Venetians and the rreiicli, the 
former carried array the monuments of art as treasures, 
while the latter rrantonlj and brutally destrojed them. 

Many of the churches of Venice claim the traveller's 
particular attention. Of these, screral arc from the 
designs of Palladio. 'Plie Clitesa del Redentore, and the 
Chicsa di S. Giorgio Magglorc, hare been considered 
the most favourable specimens of his genins. Indeed, 
every tlinrch in Venice ought to be ririted, since they 
all contain numerous treasures of art from the pencils of 
the most distinguished painters. Another of the prin¬ 
cipal objects, which claims the attention of the traveller at 
Venice, is the Ancoal, a spacious edifice, occupying an 
entire island. Before the gafe stand several sculptured 
lions, the spoils of Greece, trttmphali mirna a Pirao dl- 
rqila. Vliilc Venice had an existence as a free state, 
upwards of a tlionsand artisans were constantly employ cd 
here, and double tliat number in time of war. At pre¬ 
sent, the Arsenal serves only as a spccttvclc to strangers 
and a monument of the fallen glory of \''enice. 

The Venetian palaces arc rich in architectural beau¬ 
ties; some display the chaste and cLissical taste of Pal¬ 
ladio, and others the airy grace of Sansovino, or the 
grand conceptions of San Slichcli, while In almost all arc 
to be seen the master-pieces of'Htian and his followers. 
The Palazzo Darharigo has been named the ScuoH dl 
Tiziano . within its walls that celebrated artist resided 
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for upwards of four years, and there also he breathed Ids 
last. His tombstone may be seen in the church of the Frati 
or Conventual Friars of the order of the Cordehers, bearing 
the simple and appropriate inscription, “ Qul giace il 
gran Hziano." In the church of St. Sebastian may also 
he seen the tomb and monument of Paul Veronese. 
Amongst the palaces of Venice which bat^ been sanc¬ 
tified by the presence of genius, an Enghshman mtA not 
be forgetful of the residence of Bjron, whose muse, in¬ 
deed, crosses him in every mcmomhle place. It was the 
pnde of the poet to link his own memory with those 
noble associabons which the scenes he has described in¬ 
spire. In the dedication prefixed to the fourth canto of 
Cluldo Harold, he has expressed this sentiment rery 
beautifully. “ IVhat Athens and Constautinople ^rerc to 
US a few years ago, Venice and Rome have been more 
recentlj'. Tlie pocra also, or the pilgrim, or both, have 
accompanied me from first to last; and perhaps it may 
he a pardonable vanity which induces me to reflect with 
complaceucy on a composition nhicli, in some degree, 
connects me with the spot where it ivas produced, and 
the olgects it would fain descnbcj and, however un- 
w orthy it may be deemed of tliose magical and memorable 
abodes, howcicr shoit it may fall of our distant concep¬ 
tions and immediate impicsrions, yet as a mark of respect 
for what is venerable, and feeling for what is glorious, it 
lias been to me a source of pleasure in the production, 
imrl I part with it with a kind of regret which I hardly 
suspected that events could have left me for imaginary 
objects.” Lord Djron, during his residence in Venice, 
occupied a palace ujion the Canal Grande. " There was 
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one palace, snya Ladj Morgan, "wliose dark fagadeiraa 
spotted irrcgularlj "ivith casements, the anchonge poles 
before its portico were surmounted mth an English 
coronet and arms, it teas now silent and deserted like 
the rest, * Palvzo di Lord Byron,' said the chief of our 
gondolicn as we rowed by it 

In nsitiDg Venice, the trareller used fonnerlrlo make 
a point of being present on Ascension da\, nhen the 
Doge 

•— Dock d in pearly pnde. 

In Adna weds Ins greeiwliatr d bnde, 

bnt now " the spousclcss Adriatic mourns her lord, and 
the magnificent pageant no longer recalls to tl e mind of 
the stranger the former sea tnnmphs of Venice The 
late Sir James Edirard Smith has left an amusing account 
of this ceremony, which he witnessed m the year I787j 
and which at that period had much declined from its an 
cient splendour “ Vi e first repaired to the ducal palace, 
and saw'the tables set out mth sweetmeats and other 
decorations for the dinner The) were very paltrj, and 
much inferior to the generahty ofma)or3 feasts in Eng 
land The doge presently appeared, not exactly with all 
that alacrity one would expect in a bndegroom whose in 
tended spouse was so very favourable and complacent as 
on the present occasion, but be had passed many such 
bridal days already, and knew the fickleness of his in.s 
tress s disposition, so that, though m the ceremonj 1 e 
might assume the title of her lord and master, she could 
at pleasure rery soon make him sensible of the contrary, 
and however complacent now, might perhaps be in a very 
ill humour before morning Hie d(^ « ns accompanied 
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by tlie pope s nuncio, with the olhcers of state and a 
large tram of nobles, and so went on board the Bucen* 
taur, which was then rowed and towed towards Lido, an 
ishnd abont tno miles distant, where stands a church, 
mth a fort guarding the approach to Venice from the 
Adriatic The flat roof of the \esscl was spread with 
crimson ^elrct, looking magnihccnt among the gilding, 
but nothing can be more ugly than its shape, or more 
awkward than its motion 11c accompanied it in our 
gondola, amid thousands of other gondolas, pcotas, and 
boats of all kinds, winch coicrcd the sea, and formed the 
most striking and cunons part of the spectacle- The 
ships all saluted the Bocentnur as it passed , and a little 
before Its arrival at Lido, the doge tlircw a plain gol 1 
ring, worth about three seqwas info the sea, mill the 
usual speech—' Dcsjionsamus tc, marc, in signum Ten 
pcriictiu<ioe domimi This part of the ceremony conid 
be seen onlj bj those who were very near The doge 
and his suite then attended mass at the church of IjiIo, 
during which every body who chose it might go on Iward 
the Bucentaur to see its inside, foreigners were even 
permitted to stay there, nud to return with the doge 
\\ e took advantage of this indulgence Tl c doge sat on 
his throne tovvanls the stern, with the nuncio, a aery 
keen, scDSiblc looking man, at his nght hand, and the 
senators, ui their robes of crimson silk, with great wigs 
pot over their hair, like our lawyers, were ranged on 
benches and intcrmixetl vnth strangers, some of whom I 
was sorry and asliameil to see wear their hats and in 
very shabby clothes, |iarticoIarIy tiro or three rrenehmen 
The doge a dress was white and gold { his cap the same. 
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fonned like a Phr\gian bonnet. He was then about 
8<nentT-8ix }cars of age, and is since dead; Ids counte¬ 
nance rather pleasant than sinking. It vrx^ a truly fine 
sight to look doivn from the »rindow8 of the Bucentaur 
upon the sea, almost covered with gondohs and other 
vessels all around; the shores of the islands crowded 
with spectators, and espcdilly all the nindoirs and roofs, 
as well as the shore about St. Mark’s Place, where the 
doge and Ids companj landed " The Bucentaur, which 
now “lies rotting, nnrestored,” was onlj used on the 
occasion of this solemnity. It svas a heavy, brond-bot* 
tomed vessel, drawing little water, loaded with ornaments, 
gilding, and sculpture, not unBke the state ba^s of the 
city of London. On the entr} of Uic rrcuch into Venice 
the Bucentanr ws.s dismantled, and has now wholly 
perished. 

Tliongh Venice has lost her Buwntaur, her gondolas 
BtiU remain, Arakcnlng In the heart of the stranger, ns he 
ghdes o^er "the soft waves once all musical to 8tmg,”a 
thousand romantic assomtions; jet even here the glory 
of the Venetians has departed from them. Till the ex¬ 
tinction of tlic republic, it was no unusual circumstance 
to hear thcvdccs of the gondoliers chanting the verses 
of their faiDurite poets. "HSrk! irhile I am writing tins 
peevish reflection m my room," sap Mrs. Piozzi, '* I hear 
some voices rmder my windows answering cacU other 
upon the Grand Canal. It is, it is the gondolieri, sure 
enough; they are at tins moment singing to an odd sort 
of time, hat in no unmusical manner, the flight of Erml- 
nia, from Tasso’s ‘ Jernsalem.' Oh; how* pretty' how 
pleasing' This wonderfol dty realises the most romantic 
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ideas ever formed of it, and defies imagination to escape 
her varions powers of enslaving it." But the sense of 
political degradation and of private penary has at length 
almost extinguished In the breast of the gondoliers the 
love of music and of verse. By few of them non are the 
stanzas of Ariosto or of Tas«o remembered, the musical 
repetition of which Tvas, in former days, so faronrite an 
exercise The effect of this recitative has been well de- 
senbed by Mr. Hobhonse. " On the 7th of last January, 
the author of ‘ Childe Harold* and another Englishman, 
the writer of this notice, rowed to the Lido with two 
singers, one of whom was a carpenter and the other a 
gondolier. Tlic former placed himself at the prow, the 
latter at the stern of the boat. A httlc after leaving the 
quay of the Piazzetta they began to sing, and continued 
their exercise until we arrived at the island They gave 
us, amongst other essays, the death of Clorinda, and the 
palace of Armida, and did not sing the Venetian, but the 
Tuscan verses. The carpenter, however, who was the 
cleverer of the two, and was frequently obliged to prompt 
his companion, told ns Ibat be could translafe the original. 
He added, that he could sing almost three hundred 
stanzas, but had not spirits (laorhin was the ,word he 
used) to learn anymore, or to sing what he already knew; 
a man must have idle time on bis hands to acquire or to 
repeat, * and,’ said the poor fellow, ‘ look at my clothes 
and at me—1 am starving/’’ 

It is now," says Mr. Stewart Rose, " almost as dif¬ 
ficult to find one who can sing a Venetian ballad, as one 
who can chant verses from Tasso. This poet has been, 
as )ou know, translated into all, or most of all, the Italian 
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dialects, but mth most success into lliat of tills state, mi¬ 
nistering matter for their music to the gondoliers of former 
times. But 'the songs of other jears* have died an ay. 
1 requested one the other diy from a man who Tvas said 
to be amongst the last depositories of them; but found I 
had touched a tender string in asking him for a song of 
Sion. He shook his head and told me, that' in times 
like these he had no heart to sing.' This boat music 
rras destined for the silence and solitude of the night, 
but it should seem that some of our countrjmcn enter¬ 
tain TCiy different notions on this subject; as I sair lately 
a sober-lookingEnglishman, with his wife and child, em¬ 
barked on the Grand Canal at mid-day, wifh two \nobns 
and a drum. Yet they did not look like people who 
would hare paraded Bond-street at the time of high 
water with fiddles in a barouche.” 

Sir J. E. Smith has left a llrcly description of the gorr- 
dolas and gondohers. In his remarks on Venice. “ TIic 
gondolas being entirely black hare a %-cry hearse-hke ap¬ 
pearance; but tbe gay Inerics of the rowers, and the 
elegant company witlwn,soon cliasenway tdl funereal ideas. 
Notlilng can be more graceful than tbe attitude of these 
gondoliers, as they urge their light barks o\er the XTarcs, 
skimming the surface of tbe \rater with the rapidity of a 
swallow, and scarcely seeming to touch it more; while 
their bright prows of polished jron gleam in the 6unsluD<-, 
and ghtter in the rippling wares. Their elegance of atti¬ 
tude is certainly owing to the just and full exeriiou tA 
the muscular frame, which always pi cs tlegance^ 'Tt^ 
stand on a rery narrow part of the boat, >;Ii,rhtJt 
like the ridge of a house, and laiyiiig vi Its -.faj 
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inclination e>er) moment, on Tilncli tliej are snpporlcd 
only by tlic close application of tlicir feet through their 
Bhoes, a firm position of tbcir Jogs, and acenrate poising 
of the bodv, the upper part of which w itb the arms alone 
IS m motion 

Tlie restraint which the iratcry streets of Venice im 
pose upon traTcUers, renders it an nndcsirablc residence 
for any considerable length of time ‘ Strangers, says 
Mr Forsyth, ' accustomed to cspibate on tem fimn, 
soon feel the moated imprisoDmcut of n town, where 
their wTilVs arc incessantly crossed by a canal, and tlicir 
thread of talk or thinking is cut short at the steep steps of 
a bridge I admit its aquatic adi'antagcs, and the cheap 
conTcniencc of its gondolas, yet, with eight theatres, and 
aproportionatc quantity ofpnrate amusement, with lai^^c 
libraries and well stocked markets, with ci^ry thing that 
study or pleasure could desire, 'l^tnice is the last residence 
that I should choose m Italy During the summer months 
the efiluTia from the small canals, which, ns an Cnghsh 
ladj 8 maid obsciacd, ‘'hare not at any time & pretty 
smell auth them, renders this n disagreeable if not an 
unhealthy residence 

At Venice an Fiiglishman mil liaTca gowl opportiinitj 
of forming on opinion of Italian socicti *' If jou ore in* 
clined to societj, says One of the best informed of our 
modem trai'cllcr*, 5fr Stemrt Rose, "the fasounfe so- 
cictj of Venice, I mean lint of the cofTic houses (where 
both sexes assemble), is, general)} speaking, to be cn- 
jojed at nil hours To a certain degree this is ei cn op 
plicalilc to priratc society llicrc arc scicral ladies here 
w! o open their houses, where, from nine at nigl t till three 
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tratioDS of tins spirit, and amongst them the following. 
A Venetian, who died not very long ago, made a provision 
of torches for liis funeral, artificially loaded with crachers, 
anticipating to a confidential friend the hubbub that would 
result from the explosion, wliicli he calculated must tahe 
place in the most inconxenicot spots. It would be an on- 
pardonable omission notto state that this posthumous johe 
renfied the most s'lnguine expectations of its piojector. 

The traveller in Italy, who is desirous of witnessing 
the festivities of the Carnival, in general selects the Ro¬ 
man festival in preference to that of Venice. V'e ha\c 
consequently hut few descriptions of this spectacle at the 
latter place. In the year IC-16 Evelyn was present at It, 
and has left a short account of the extravagancies which 
he ^vitnc'iscd. 

" I stirred not from Padoa till Shrovetide, when all 
the world repair to Venice to see the folly and madness 
of the Canu^’o!) the women, men, and persons of all con¬ 
ditions disguising themselves la antique dresses, n ith ex- 
travagaut music and a thousand gambols, traversing the 
streets from house to honsc, all places being then ac¬ 
cessible and free to enter. Abroad they fling cg^ filled 
with sweet water, but sometimes not over sweet. Tliey 
also Jiave a barbarous cnslom of hunting bulls about the 
streets and piazzas, winch is very dangerous, the pass¬ 
ages being generally very nwow. The jonth of the se¬ 
veral wards and parishes contend in other inastcnes and 
pastimes, so that 'tls impossible to recount the universal 
madness of this place during tills time of licence. Tlie 
great hanks are set up for those who will play at basset; 
the comedians have libcrt} ,suid the operas arc open; »lt£y 
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pasquils are thrown about and the mountebauLs lia\e 
their stages in eicry comer The dircrsion which chieflj 
took me up, was three noble operas, where \\ere e\ 
cellent voices and music, the most celebrated of which 
was the famous Anna Renche, whom we msited to a fish 
dinner after four days lo Lent, when the) afe given o\er 
at the theatre 

" I do thmk, says Mrs P 10221 , the Turkish sailor 
gave an admirable account of a camiTal when he 
told lus Maliomctan friends at his return, that those 
poor Christians were all disordered in their senses, and 
nearl) in a state of actual madness while lie remained 
amongst them till one day on a sndden the) luckily 
found out a grey powder, that cored such symptoms and 
laying it oa their heads one Aledne^day morning the 
wits of all the inhibitauU were restored at a stroke, 
the people grew sober, qoiet, and compo«ed, and went 
about their business just like other folks He meant the 
■ishes strewed on the heads of nil one meets m the streets 
through many a Cstholic country, w hca all masquerading, 
mODC) making subside for forty days, and giro from 
the force of the contrast, a greater appearance of devo 
tiou and decorous behaviour m Venice than almost any 
where ebc during Lent. 

Tlic splendour and magnificence wluch formerly gave 
to A cnice her title of ' H Ricca 1 ave at length faded 
away Tlie gorgeous fomiturc of her water palaces is 
tarnished, her' gcnblcomini are despoded of tl cu nch 
sppircl, and the superb spectacles which her waves used 
to exhibit are s^cu no more Lveu so htc as the middle 
of the last ccntur>, ^ cnice In I not forgotten her firmer 
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nngnificcncc In a letter n-nttcn m tlic jear 1740,I^tly 
Mary M ortlcy Montague las described a reg'itta, wlitcb 
nrals 'n pomp and bnllnticy tbc splendours of cirlier 
ages. " You seem to mention tlic regatta in a manner 
as if )ou would be pleased with a dcscnption of it It is 
a race of boats , they arc accompanied by >csscls which 
they call piotes or bichones, tliat have a mind to display 
tlicir magnificence, they are a sort of maclimcs that are 
adorned nith all that sculpture and gilding'can do to 
make a sinning appearance Several of tliem cost one 
thousand pounds stcrhng, and I bclioc none less titan 
fi\o hundred Tliey are rowed by gondoliers dressed 
in nePi habits, suitable to what they represent Tliere 
were enough of them to look like a little fleet, and I own 
1 netcr saw a finer sight It wSuld be long to describe 
every one in particular, I shall only name the principal 
The Signora Pisani Moccnigo s represented the chariot 
of the Night, drawTi by /bur sea horses, and showing the 
rising of the moon accompanied with stars, the statues 
On each side representing tlic hours to the number of 
twenty-four, rowed by gondoliers in nch livencs, which 
were changed three limes, all of equal richness, and the 
decorations changed also to the dawn of Aurora and the 
mid day sun, the statues being new-dressed every time, 
the first m green, the second time red, and the last blue, 
all equally laced with silver, there being three races 
Signor Soranto represented the kingdom of Poland, with 
all the provinces and rivers }n that dominion, with a con¬ 
cert of the best instrumental music, in nch Polish habits, 
the painting and gilding were exquisite in their kinds 
Signer Contanni s psotc showed the iibenil arts ApoUo 
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was «eatcd on the stern cpno MocnS Racassns, Pcsasns 
bebinJ, and the ilnscs seated mend tm ? oppssite V 2 S 
a figure repie^tmg Parntfeg, irith Fanis l&sing her 
tnimpet, and on each side Scclptcre axd ileic is their 
proper dresses. The Procciator FoscarinTs was, Fkm 
guided hr Copids, and adorned rrith aB sorts of fiowe rs , 
rose trees, Sx. Signor Gtdio Coctaiini's represented the 
triainphs of Talour | Metory was on the stem and aH the 
ornaments warlike trophic* of crery Idcd. Stgccnr Cor- 
nen’s was the Adriatic'sea receiring into her arms the 
Hope of Sarony. Sisnor Alvislc Moceaigo’s was the 
garden of Hesperides j the whole fable was represented by 
differentstatnes. SignorQacrinihadthechariotofVefln* 
drawn by dorcs, so well done, they teemed ready to fly 
npon the water; the Lores and Graces attended her," A* 
However false was the glory which occe ihooearoEed 
Venice, it ehonc irith a briUiaocy seldoa egaaZlsdj aad 
it is difficnlt to read bermagnifiorDt LatorrrihoctJssJ- 
ings of admiration which would be better rtp-rsaei 
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liberations , and the y i^our aadresolutiou w ith nlnch tliosc «. 
deliberations nerc carried into action, arQ cohtrasted so 
forcibly with the imbecihtyof her citizens m modern times, 
tlntne regird mill anundaefaionr qualities ill calculated 
to secure the happiness of mankind The character and 
imxinis of the goi ernment exercised a pofv erful influence 
over the nobles, ivho assumed an almost kingly rank and 
station Lien so late as the time of Addison these Jofty 
pretensions were still \isiblc "The noble Venttians 
think themseli es equal, at least, to the electors of the em 
pire, md but a degree below kings, for ii hicli reason they" 
seldom travel into foreign countnes where they must 
undergo the mortiflcatioo of being treated bke private 
gentlemen Though bearing a ducal coronet on theif 
anns, the only title they assumedOis that of " Gentil 
uomim, or gentlemen, a*few only boasting the title 
" Knights of St Jfark Of the gentil uomo Veneto, i 
says the miter of the Notes to the Fourth Canto of ChiWe 
Harold, " the name is still known, and that is alb He is 
but the shadow of lus former self, but he is pohte anS 
kind It surely may be pirdoned to bim if lie is quem 
lous Tlie fallen fortunes of the Venetian nobles have 
dnven them from the scenes of their former riches and 
splendour In their degradation and despair they have 
forsaken their stately mansions, and Jewish merchants 
now inhabit the palaces vvlncli in other days were filled 
with the proudest nobles of Christendom Tlie Con 
tarini, the Worosiui, tlie Falien, the Dandolj, the Foscan 
the Gnmaui, the Fnuli, the Cornari have become names 
which belong only to history \nthin the last thirty years, 
nearly a hundred of the most mignificent palaces of 
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I tlie city liavc been sold and dismantled, till, at length 
the Austrhn govemcnent interfered to sta) the nork of 
destruction At the close of the seientcenth century, 
the population of Venice amounted to nearh 200,000 
Sfmls At the period of tlic extinction of the republic it 
■nas 140,000, which, wiSn-tliirtj years, was reduced to 
100,000 } 80 rapid js the pestdence of political degrada 
tior^» Tniljj indeed, has it been said of Vcmcc, in the 
language of Scripture, that she "dies dailj 

Someeidea ma^ be formed of the degradation of the 
Venetian nobility from the fact, that the mendicants of 
Venice a^nture to assume the title, and doubtless expect 
that their pretensions will be credited “ The aninber pf 
•indigent persons in Venice, sajs an American traveller, 
"calling themselves noble, is noticed by almost ev^ry 
traveller I have be“n repe^fedly stopped by genteel 
looking persons m the Place of St Mark, calhng tlicm* 
selves foven nabi/f, who received with thankfulness the 
most tnfling gratuity In passing through the streets 
^nd public squares, my attention has been frequently 
arrested by decent fcmales^—their faces concealed by a 
veil, and kneeling for hours together tdl these, as iny 
guide informed me, were pwere noltU Vene^iane 

But even in the midst ofrthcir poverty, the gaiety of 
the Venetian temperament shines out * From what you 
see of the Venetians in their favourite rendezvous of 
pleasure, says the writer just mentioned, "you would 
suppose them the happiest people lu the world, but fol 
low them to their homes, and the scene is entirely rc 
versed. A wretched, half furnished apartment, the win 
dows of which look npon the sullen watcre of a lonely 
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canal nhose solitude is inteimpted only by tbe occasional 
appearance of a blick gondola, is often the abode of some 
ruined family once h gb in the ranks of nobility In a 
mansion irbose appearance announces the interior of a 
palace beauty and accomplishments are often found Ian 
guishing m want yet solacing their sad condition by tho e 
pleasures which Italy still yields to tl e imagination and 
the 1 eart The gay assembhes of St Iilark s Place m 
the crening a musical party on the water a tnp to 
Padua along the pleasant banks of the Brenta Lave tl e 
power of dissipating the gloom of adversity 
INo one can leave Venice without ocknouledging the 
beauty and feeling of Mr Wordsworth s Sonnet on the 
Extinction of the Venetian Republic 

Once did she 6otd fbe gorgeous east in tee 
And uas the safeguard of tbei est the uorth 
Of Vec ce did not fall belo t ber birlL 
Ven ce the eldest child of 1 berty— 

She iras a maiden atj hngbt and tree 
guile seduced no force could violate 
And nhen she took U to herself a mate 
She must espouse the eierlasting sea. 

And wbat if she bad seen those glones fade 
Those titles van sh and that strength decay 
Yet shall some tnbute of regret he paid 
yVhen her long life hath reached its final day 
Men are n c and must gnere when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is pass d away 
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THE DUCAL PALACE 

Eater the palace bp tbe marble Main 

Dovb whieb tbe plnly bead of oM Faliero 

noil d from tbe btoefc Pam oovard through (be chamber 

^Vhere among all dravD in ihcii ducal robe* 

But one la wanting 

Tne prmapal, and, aa it may be called, tbe state 
entrance of Venice from the sea, is by tbe Fiazzetta di 
S Marco, or Lesser Place of St. Mark, a smaller qua 
(Irangle opening into the Piazza, a great square of St 
Mark Tbe side of the Piizzetta ivliicb is open to the 
Lsgaiue is adorned inth tiromagsilicpst granite columns 
On the summit of one of thc<c pillars, 

St hlark yet sees Lis Lioa where be stood 
Stand hut in mockery ofbjsnitberdpower, 

Oi er the proud place where an emperor sued. 

And tnonarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
When Venice vros a queen with an unequalled dower 

On tbe quay of the Piazzctta, the Emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa landed on tbe 23d of July, 1177, to nccom* 
modatc bis disputes with the povcrcign pontiff, Alexander 
III, and to reconcile himself to liolj church Accom 
panied bj the doge, the jiatnarch, the (hgiiificd clergy 
ind citizens of Venice, he went in procession to the 
chorch o! S Mifco, flw pope »&» to ptr- 
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don his repentant son In tlie \estibule of the church, 
Fredenc, throwing off his mantle, prostrated himself at 
the feet of the supreme pontiff 

-In that temple porch 

Did Barharossa fling bis mantle off, 

And kneeling on Ins neck receive the foot 
Of the proud pontiff 

A piece of marble is still shown, upon which, it is s nd, 
the imperial neck rested, while Alexander, placing lus 
foot upon it repeated the haughty sentence, “ Super 
aspidem et basiliscum ambulabis "Non tibi, sed Petro’ 
murmured the humiliated emperor 

On the right of the Fiazzcttn stands the Ducal 
Palace, formerly called the Palazzo Ducale, Palazzo 
Publico, or Palazzo di S Marco, but now tlie Palazzo 
£\ ducale This magnificent structure was for centuries 
the seat of one of the most powerful and terrible go\ ern 
meuts of Europe The seuate, which resembled n con 
gress ofkings rather than *in assemblage of free merchants, 
the lanous councils of state, and the still more terrible 
inquisitors of state, t!ie dreaded "Ten, here held tfieir 
sittings The splendid chambers in which the magnificent 
citizens were accustomed to meet, where their delibera 
tions inspired Chnstendom with hope, and struck dismay 
into the souls of the Ottomans, are still shown to the 
stranger, but the courage, and the constancy, and the 
wisdom, which then filled them, are fled 

The Ducal Palace was onginallj erected in the ninth 
century, but haiung been on several occasions partially 
destroyed by fire, it Las been, in portions, frequently 
rebuilt Of the architecture of the palace, which, like 
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that of other hiuldings m Venice, is rather Saracenic 
than Gothic, the reader may form his own opinion *' It 
IS bnilt, sajs that intelLgent trireller, Mr Forsyth, 
m a stjle which may be Arabesque, if jou will, but it 
rei erses the principles of all other architectnre, for here 
the sohd rests on the open, a wall of enormous mass rests 
on a slender fret worlv of shafts, arches, and intersected 
circles The lery comers arc cut to admit a tlun spiral 
column, a barbarism which I saw imitated m sereral old 
palaces Near tlie pnncipal entrance is a statue of the 
doge Foscaro, m white marble, and opposite to the en 
trance arc the mogniliceDt steps, called "the Giants 
Staircase, from the colossal statues of Mars and Nep 
tune, by which it is commanded Here, it is said, the 
Doges of Venice rcceircd thcsj-robols of sorercignty, and 
here the traveller may ascend 

The stairs hynhicb ibsy mounted 
To sorereignty the Giants Stairs on whose 
Broad eminence they were iniestcd dukes. 

Upon the landing place of these stairs, the Doge Ma- 
nno Fahero iras scntCRCcd to be beheaded. 

As Doge clad in tl e ducal robes and caji 
Ti ou shall be led hence to tl e Giants Staircase 
here tbo i and all our pnneeB ore invested 
And there the dural crown being Crst resumed 
Upon the rpoc where it ms fir^t assumed, 

Thy head shall be struck oIT, and ileai en bare mercy 
Upon thy soul* 

"Vlicn the execution was orcr, says the Chronicle 
of Sanuto, “ it is said, that one of the Conned of Ten 
w eat to the columns of the pnlacc^ over against tlie Place 
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of St Mark, and that he showed the bloody sword unto 
the people, crjnng out, mth a loud voice, ' Tlie terrible 
doom lialli fallen upon the traitor, mid the doors were 
opened, and the people aU rushed m to see thecorjise of the 
duke who had been belicadcd it is a remarkable faet, 
that out of the first fifty Dc^cs of Venice, five abdicated, 
fire were banished with their eyes put out, five were 
massacred, and nine deposed W ell might Lord Byron 
say that the Venetians seem to hare hail a passion for 
breaking the hearts of their doges’ '1 be fatality which 
waited upon the clucfs of the republic tricked their foot 
steps to the end, and Maoini, the last doge of Venice, 
was stnek to the earth with sudden and mortal sickness 
while m the degrading act of swearing fidelity to the 
Austrians 

The staircase leads to tlie apartments which were 
formerly appropnated to the doge, and to the various 
chambers of council and of state, m winch the Venetian 
nobles were used to assemble TTie apartments are filled 
with the noblest specimens of the Venetian school In 
the hall of the college, on the east side of the building, 
where the signory were accustomed to grant audiences 
to the ambassadors of foreign states, may be seen a 
splendid picture of Buropa, by Paul Veronese, with others 
from the pencil of Tintoret The ceilings m the hall of 
the Council of Ten, and in the adjoining room, are also 
ornamented by the band of the former master Almost 
every room is filled with matchless specimens of art 

On every side the eye of the stranger rests upon 
monuments of the faded glory of Venice 'fhe walls of 
the grand council hall are covered with pictures recalling 
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the triomplis of ber anoa The ceiling, from the pencil 
of Paul Veronese, represents Venice crowned by Fame j 
uliile the hunulmtion of the Emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa, and the tahing of Constantinople, form the chief 
subjects of the pictures which adorn the walls. Over 
the tenantless scats of the magistrates may be seen m* 
scribed the loft)’ sentences which enforced their duties 
or stimuLated their patriotism. On a picture over the 
doge’s chair, in one of the council rooms, we read, 
“Vehementer cst inirpium, vitam (]uam a natuiu ac» 
ceptam, propter patriam consenaicrimns, natunc, cum 
cogat, rcdderc—patrim, com rogat, non dare. Saptentes 
igltur mstimandi sunt, <iui nullum pro salute patrice peri* 
cnlum vltant.” No relic of former days speahs more 
forcibly to the heart of the stranger than the fatal 
" lion’s head," for the reception of t1io«e secret denun¬ 
ciations which the infamous (lohcy of the oligarchical 
government of Venice encouraged, llicse receptacles 
of treachery were placed in various parts of the ducal 
palace. The lower gallery, or portico under the palace, 
is colled the Bri^lio; and here, in former times, the 
noble Venetians were accustomed to walk and converse. 

"Tlie Broglio," sa)8 Misson, who travelled in Italy 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, "is the place 
where the nobles walk, who sometimes take one, and 
sometimes the other side, accordiog to the convctiicncy 
of the sun or shade, and no ono else is admitted to mix 
with them on that side of the walk, but the otlitr is free 
for every body, aiicy arc so nice in this point, tint 
when a young nobleman comes to the age which fpialifics 
him for the council, and to take the robe, four noblemen 
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of Ills fnends introduce liim tlie firbt daj into tlieBroglio, 
and if any nobleman is excluded from the council, he i3 
no longer admitted into the Brr^Ito Here the senators, 

as they walked, discussed the aSiurs of the republic, and 
the votes u Inch they should give in the senate It w as one 
of the rules of the infamous inquisition of state, " that 
the spies selected from the nobility should be especially 
charged to gne an account of all that should be said by 
the nobles on the Broglio, and parbcularly early m the 
morning because at that time they are accustomed to 
speak more freely in consequence of the small number of 
persons present Tlic dress of the Venetian nobles, 
when they went abroad, has been described by Cordate 
* It 15 said that there are of all the gentlemen ofVentcc, 
which are there called darissimocs, no lesse than three 
thousand, all which, when the) go abroad out of their 
houses, both the) that bcare otbeo, and tliey tliat arc 
private, do weare gownes, wherein they imitate Romanos 
rerum dominos ijcntcmque togatam Most of their gow ncs 
arc made of black cloth, and o> cr their left shoulder tlic) 
have a flnppc made of (he same cloth, and edged with 
blackc taffata All these gowned men doc weare mar 
veilous little blacke caps of felt, without any bnmmcs at 
all, and acr) diminutive falling bands 

Opposite to the Ducal Palace stands the Bibrarj of St 
Mark, an institution of which Petrarch maj be con 
sidcrcd the founder Twelve jears before his death he 
prcscnteil to the Venetian senate his nch collection of 
ancient manuscripts, and received, m return, a mansion 
in the Una dcgh Schiavom, which is still shown to the 
stranger llic libnrv of Petrarch was augmented by 
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llic mldition of that of Canlinal Bcssarlon, also prcsciiUtl 
bj its ornicr to t!ie senate. But it teas not until the 
year 1529 that the Venetians pronWwl a suitable buildinp 
fop the reception of these treasures, when the pre«cnt 
mapnlfiecnt edifice was raised from the design of Sanso- 
aino. Amongst the hbrarians of this institution arc 
found the names of Andrea Naiugcro, of licrabo, of 
Dempster, and of other very learned men. Tlie collection 
in the librarj’of St. Mark isnotcatensire,bnt is extremely 
rich in mannscripts. Amongst these arc sho^m two 
copies of the Greek Tcrsion of the Septuagint, of the 
eighth or ninth ccntiirj j a Commentary on Homer, 
lather bter in date j the original of Fra Paolo's Historj- of 
the Council of Trent ,* and the original ?n.‘ina*cript, srith 
many corrections and alterations, of Guirini's Pastor 
ndo. '* Haring heard," says Mrs. Plorri, " that Gtia- 
rini's manuscript of the Pastor Fido, written in his o«n 
hand, was safely kqit at this pbec, I ashed for it, and 
»ras entertained to see his numlK-rlcss corrections and 
rariations from the original thought, like those of P<>j>e’s 
Homer, presen ed in the British Mnscnni} some of u Inch 
I copied orcr for Dr. Johnson to print at the time he 
published his Lives of the Englisli Poets." 

Tlic hbrary of St, Math was visited bj tlic celebrated 
Montfaucon, who was Itonescr prevented b) the jealousy 
of the Venetians from examining its contents. In this 
library," he observes, " there arc none but manuscript 
books, most of them Greek, and presented hy CardinrJ Bes* 
sarion. Here \vaa hope of a might) har\ cst j but on the 8th 
of August, when ivc came the tlurd time by appointment, 
the ablwt told us that the procurator Cormro, who lias 
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the chief enre of tlic Ubnry, tijwn an infomation gircn 
him h) I know not uhtt person, that had slipped into 
thchbrarj tlicda) before, hid forlntlc onr licingalloncd 
to examine, much less to transcribe, thinhing it for the 
honour of the republic and its library, that so great a 
number of manuscripts should stand quietly on their 
shelves, and be of no manner of use, as if Cardinal Dcs 
sarion, nho took so mneb care to find out those liooVs, 
and bring them together from several jnrts of the norld, 
had done it only to Imvc them heaped up in a beautiful 
room, and be there till they perish of age, or worms, or 
fire, as often happens 

Venice was formerly considered the great book-mart 
of the Bontli, and the tnitller was accnstoincd at this 
place to complete Its collections of Italian books. It 
was from the port of Venice that Milton dcspitclicd to 
England the bterary treasures ulicb he had collected 
dunng lus residence abroad, and from the same port 
Evelyn consigned hu ample collccbons of books, works 
of art, and of objects of natural 1 istory In the last 
century the English consol it Venice formed, pnncipally 
m this city, the excellent library, which was afterwards 
purchased by George III, aad which ivas the foundation 
of the splendid collection of books munificently presented 
by the king to the Eritisli Moscam 

The monastery of St George formerly contained a 
valuable librar) of mannsenpts, collected by Cosmo de 
Medici, “ Pater patrim, deposited by him in that place, 
as 1 mark of gratitude for the hospitality afforded him 
by the Venetians during his exile from Florence This 
bbrary was in existence in 1614 but m consequence of 
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tli6 monastery being at that period rebnilt, it was dis¬ 
persed, and the books are supposed to have perished. 
Montfancon, indeed, who visited Venice about the year 
1700, says, “1 had been informed by some persons that 
there were manuscripts in the monastery of St. George 
of onr Monks of Monte Cassino, where having attended, 
they scarcely allowed/ me to eee their library from the 
door." The same learned writer also mentions several 
private collections of manuscripts at Venice, which have 
long before this time been in all piobability dispersed. 

From the period of the revival of letters, Venice can 
boast of a nnmerous hst of persons distinguished by their 
learning, and by their attachment to hterature and science. 
Of these illustrious men none acted a more celebrated 
part than Sarpi, better known in England by the name 
of Father Paol. Eminent ahke in hteratnre, in science, 
and in politics, and distinguished at tlio same time by the 
integrity and Independence of his mind, and by the purity 
of his private life, he would hare exhibited one of the 
most admirable and excellent characters of modem times, 
had he not lent himself to the propagation of the infamous 
principles upon which the Venetian government acted. 
In the disputes in wluch the Venetian government engaged 
with the church of Rome, the pen of Sarpi was vigorously 
employed in mrintaining the cause of the Venetians, in 
consequence of which he incurred the implacable resent¬ 
ment of the papal court Though he had received inti¬ 
mations from various quarters that designs were in agita¬ 
tion against his hfe, yet, trusting to the innocence and 
rectitude of his conduct, he took no precautions against 
sudi attacks At length, returning to his monastery late 
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in the CTening, lie was atbiclwed by five assassins, who 
wounded him in fifteen places with stilettoes, one of 
wliich was dnven with such force into his face, that the 
assassin who planted it was compelled to lea\e it in the 
wound. None of the blows proved mortal, owing prin¬ 
cipally to the skill and attention of the celebrated Aqua- 
pendente, whom the govemmenC rewarded most liberally 
for a service so acceptable to the state Tlie death of 
Father Paul, many years afterwards (uttering with his 
dying vwice a blessing on the repubhe), was received 
with much joy at Rome, the pontiff himself affirming that 
the hand of God was at length visible "as if,” says 
Fulgeazio, the biographer of Sarpi, "it had been a 
inlracle for a man to die at the age of seventy-one.” 

Sarpi, as already stated, acted a distinguished part is 
the disputes wliicli occurred at the commencement of the' 
serenteenth eentury, between tho state of Venice and 
the court of Rome. Id illustration of the resolute spint 
with which the republic carried on that contest, some 
anecdotes have been given by JI. Daru The pope 
haring forbidden tbe cleigy of Venice to perform divine 
service, the Counal of Ten issued a mandate, requiring 
them, notwithstanding the interdict, to proceed in the 
performance of their osnal duties. The priests promised 
obedience with one or two exceptions. The grand ricar 
of Padna, having been informed of the order issued by 
the government, obsened, that he should act according 
to the inspiration of the Holy "Spint. " Very well,” 
said the biapstrate w ho communicated the order, " but 
it is proper that you slionld know that the Holy Spirit 
has .already inspired the Council of Ten to hang every 
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one vlio disobej-s tbcir orders/* Tlie curate of Santa 
Maria, notmtbstanding tl>c decree of the government, 
closed Uis cburcli. On tbe foHosrlng morning, wlicn 
divine service ^vaa to be performed, be bclield, on looking 
ont of Ills window, an enormous gallows, nbich bad been 
erected in tbe night. The argument succeeded, and the 
curate, forgettiag the pope's ioteRbet, opened his church 
with alacrity, and preached os usmb So great was the 
jealousy nith which the Venetians regarded the court of 
Rome, that, when during the pontificate of Urban VIII., 
an inscription, recording the services rendered to lioly 
ebureh by the republic. In the time ofAlciander 
was removed from the Vatican, the Vcoctian ambassador 
was directed by his masters to quit Rome without taking 
Ica^e; nor would the republic again appear by their re¬ 
presentative at the court of Rome, until the inscription, 
tcu years aftenmds, was restored by Innocent 
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TUE PALACE OP TOE FOSCASI. 

DMjulfdeflnCTCnd«spotnmt tbrrsb 
That In mr hart would mak«IU wkjr through ho(ti 
With levclld (pant nod think you */ew Jallon 
Shall put m« from mjr path 1 GlTtmr. then, ways 
Tht( li th« Doge'a palace 

TBzrwoFotcist 

TnE fatal history of the Foscari, whose palace is re¬ 
presented in the plate, is told by the old Venetian writers, 
and more particularly by Sanuto, whose relation has 
been followed by M, dc Sismondi, in his admlnthle Hls- 
tolre des Repnbhqaes Italtennes, and by M. Dam, in 
his Taluable Hisloire de la Repubhqne de Venise. Though 
c\ ery English reader is acquainted with it through the 
drama of Lord Byron, it nill not, perhaps, be thought 
improper to gitc in this place an outline of the story. 

Francesco Foscari, at the age of fifty*one, attained the 
summit of a Venetian’s ambition, and was elected doge. 
A noble name, tendered still more splendid by the ser¬ 
vices which lie who bore it had performed to the re¬ 
public, favouring fortunes, an undaunted courage, and a 
family of sons who seemed to mherit the lofty spint of 
their father, rendered the newly elected doge an object 
of jealousy to the nobility of Venice. The first blow to 
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llie liappmess of Fo^cari nils tlic death of tlirce of his 
«ons, inthm eight years after liis assumption of the ducal 
auUionty Tliough the stalnlit) of hiS fauulj was much 
shaken, his cnctuics did not for nnnj jears rentiin. to 
CUT) into execution the schemes nl ith tiicj had fonnctl 
for his destruction Tlic signal successes in irar which 
distinguished his goTcmmcot, and which nilded to the 
republic Dresaa, Bergamo, llaicnna, and a great part 
of Lombard), silenced for a time the \oicc ofemy and 
opposition At Icngtli, m the jear 1*1 b, the oppor 
tunity was afforded for inflicting upon the heart of the 
icncrablc doge an incnrahlc wound In that xxar Be* 
iilacfiua, a Florentine exile, instigated, without doubt, by 
the enemies of the Fosran, sccrctl) denounced Jaco{m 
Foscan to the state inquisitors of Venice, fpr hating 
received presents from Tihppo k^scoiiti, Duke of Milan 
Tlic rank and station of the accused could not protect 
him from the cmcl severit) with which all state criminals 
were treated in Venice, and the son of the doge, like the 
meanest sersunt of the republic, ins subjected to Ihi. 
question, and ngorouslv tortured Although no confession 
could be wrung from him, he teas pronounced guilt) b) 
the voice of his father, and was banished for life to 
Napoli di Tlotnania On his voyage to the place of his 
eiule, he fell sick at Tneslc m consequence of the suffer 
mgs he had endured In consideration of hii health, the 
government of Venice were with difficulty prevailed upon 
by his father to permit the place of his exile to be 
cl anged, and to allow him to retire to Trenso under the 
condition of Ins presinting himself crtiy rooniiiig Ix-forc 
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the governor of that | lace Here he m'es joined by 1 is 
MifO/ the daughter of Leonardo Contanni 

For c j ears Jacopo Foscan remained at Treviso gra 
dually recovering from the effects of liis Venetian tor 
tures, until a fresh opportunity occurred to the enemies 
of his house of renewing their inhuman persecution In 
the year 1450, Almoro Donato, chief of the Council of 
Ten, was assassinated and as a servant of Jacopo Fos 
can had been seen on the day of the crime being com 
mitted at Venice, Foscan himself was suspected of haiing 
been privy to the commission of it The servabt being 
seized was put to tiic question, but no confession affect 
ing the honour of Lis roaster could be wrung from lino 
Jacopo Foscan was then ordered to return to Venice, 
and was for the second tiroe subjected to the utmost se 
verity of tfio question llioi gh Dothiog but a denial of 
the imputed crime could be forced from him, he was 
coDdemned to be banished to Candia and a reward was 
directed to be bestowed upon the informer who hadde 
iiouuced him to the state At itbm a short period after 
wards, a min of abandoned character, whose name was 
Nicolao Enzzo, confessed on his death bed that he was 
the assassin of Donato- 

In vain did the Foscan protest against the injustice of 
detaining a citizen in exile when the enrae for which he 
was binislied had been confessed by another The in 
exorable Council of Ten refused to recal their sentence 
ind the joungcr Foscan broken in I ealth and lu spirit 
continued to langmsh out his years in c\ilc Tl nt exile 
became at length so insii|q)ortabIe to him, that 1 c ad 
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dressed alettcr to the DuLe ofMIIan, imploring his good 
offices ivith the Venetian senate, and intreating him to 
intercede fora remission of his sentence. The spies ivho 
surrounded Foscari immediately carried tliis letter to the 
(^uncil of Ten, and the unfortanatc writer was once 
more summoned to appear as n criminal at Venice. For 
the third timehe tindenTenl the horrible process towhich 
he had before hecn sabjcctcd. In the midst of his tor* 
tures he stated that he had WTitten tlic letter to the 
dulcCjwith the intention that it should fall into the hands 
of the Venetian government, knowing that he should be 
immediately recalled to Venice as a criminal, where he 
might once more behold his wife and his parents. Upon 
this confession his sentence of banishment was confirmed, 
and it was ordered in addition that he should he impri* 
soned for the space of one year. His request to be per¬ 
mitted to see his relatives was granted, but the intenlcw 
was directed to take place in one of the public halls of 
the ducal palace. Therc,over liis tortured form his mo¬ 
ther and his wife wept, but tbe doge, even in this trying 
moment, preserved the stem dignity of the sovereign. 
IVhen his son, shrinking from the sohtude of the prison 
to which Lis emaciated frame was about to be conveyed, 
implored his father to procnic’for him the prinlegc of 
remaining in his own house, saying, “Messer Padre, vi 
prego cbeprocuriatepermcaccioche io tornia casa miaj” 
the doge rephed, “Jacqw, va c obbedisci a quello che 
Tuole la terra, e noti cercar pih oltre." Tlie younger 
Foscari did obey the cruel \oicc of his country j but 
scarcely had be reached the jilacc of his c^ile, than, w orii 
out by Ms sufibnngs, he ciqnrcd. 
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TLe destruction of the venerable doge liimscif stUl 
remained to be accomplished. Amongst the most reso¬ 
lute enemies of the Toscari was Jacopo Loredano. His 
father Piero and his uncle Marco had been the stern 
opponents of Francesco Foscari, and died under circum¬ 
stances which gave nsc to snspidons of their haiing 
perished by his means. In that bitterness of soul which 
sometimes leads men to the most extraordinary modes 
of expressing their fechngs, Jacopo Loredano opened, in 
his books of trade, an account with his great enemy, 
charging him as debtor for the lives of his father and 
his uncle.—A page was left unwritten upon, on the op¬ 
posite side.—To babnee this account of blood became 
the priocipi} object of Loredano’s hfe; and, haring been 
elected a member of tlic Council of Ten, opportunities 
uere not wanting of enforcing the payment of the debt. 

Almost heart-broken by the death of his son, tlic doge 
had retired to his palace, where, incapable of appljang 
himself to the business of the state, he lived secluded 
from tiie public eye. Tliis secession furnished Loredano 
with grounds upon which to rest lus project. He pro¬ 
posed in the council that, as Fosmirt neglected the duties 
of bis ducal office, they should proceed to the election 
of another doge. Of such a deposiUon there had been 
no instance in the annals-of the repubhc, and the council 
hesitated before the adoption of so arbitrary a measure. 
Waiting upon the doge in a body, they endeavoured, in 
the first instance, to procure from him a voluntary re¬ 
nunciation of his dignity, but the lofty spirit of Fran¬ 
cesco Foscari was not jet quelled. He said that he had 
sworn faithfull) to scnc the republic, and that, until re- 
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leased from bis oalli and deposed, be n ould not lay doo u 
Ids 80 \xreign aulbority. Tlic cooncll bcinj* ngnin ns- 
Bcmblcd absolved bim from bis oaUi, and comm'vndctl blm 
to resign vvitbin three days tbe Bjinbola of Ids ducal 
power. In obe^cncc to tbls mandate, Foscari delivered 
up tbe doge's ring, trldch was broken in bis presence, 
and supported fay tbe arm offals brother prepared to qolt 
the palace of St. Mark, where for fne and thirty years 
be bad lived tbe first servant of tbe rcpnblic. A secro 
tar)*, seeing blm about to descend the Giants' Staircase, 
sn^^csted to bim that be would find it more convenient 
to descend tbrongh a more private {tassage, as tbe Giants' 
Stairs were crowded with the citizens. " No," said 
Foscari, "by those steps I tDoonted, and Ij those will 
I descend." The people a.s be passed testified their 
afTcction and respect, and socb ivas the nature of the 
public excitement, that tbe Council of Ten founil It 
ncccss.'ir^'to publish a proclamation forbidding the Venc* 
tians, under pain of death, to speak of the late depo¬ 
sition. 

The electors were now assembled in conclave to choose 
a new doge, and on tbe SOtli October, 1-13", Pascbal 
Malipicri was raised to the supreme dignity. Tlic great 
bell of St. Mark, auiioundiig titc npitolutmcnt of bis suc¬ 
cessor, sounded in the cars of FVanccsco Foscari. Grief 
and indignation orcnvbclmcdtbc frame already worn out 
by age and infirmities;—he died before tbe cheerful 
peals which welcomed the new doge bad ceased to 
sound. His enemies, wlio bad despoiled him of bis power 
while living, insisted iqiou rendering him ducal honours 
wlicii dead, and iiotwitlistauding the remonstrances of 
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Ills widow, wlio implored permission to expend lier own 
dowry upon lua obseqnies, the body of Foscari w as again 
home up tbe Giants Stairs, and clothed m tlieducalgur 
ments, exposed to the pnhhc gaze, his successor assisting 
at the ceremony in the simple robe of aVenefian senator 
Jacopo Loredano, turning to bis books of trade, opened 
them at the leaf, where he had stated the account be* 
tween himself and rianccsco Foscan and on the oppo¬ 
site page inscribed the fatal acquittance “lha pagata 
*' He has paid it ’ 
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TUB BRIDGE OF RIFUB. 

I «tood la Vcnlcci oa Ibe DrUea of Sight, 

A paUrc and a priton on earh hand | 

I taw fh>re out the waae h« atnictuna rite 
At from iheitrokeofaaeothantrrt wand 
A Ihauion 1 yeara Uietrcloudr wlngi expand 
AnAnd me, and adytagglar7 tmltn 
Oer the farllmea when maop aaubject land 
Look d to the winged lion • nurble pllet, 

Where k mice uie tnatate, throned on her hundred lalea, 

DYBot. 

AhtiD tlic thousand romaotic associations with which 
^^enlce teems, there arc dodc possessing a deeper or more 
engrossing Interest than those which fill the heart of the 
trarcller as he steps upon the Ponte dci Sospiri,or “Bridge 
of Sighs.” Conocctiog the splendours of the dneal pa* 
lace with the dungeons of the public prison, it recals the 
memory of those majestic times when Venice sate crowned 
upon the waters, and when she nJed not only the crea¬ 
tures of her conquests but ber own subject-sons with 
the most desi>otic swwy. Cher the "Bridge of Sighs” 
have passed the thousand Tictims whom the state-jealousy 
of the Tev consigned to torture or to death, and whose 
groans were lost in the darh recesses to which it gave a 
ready access. The awful secrecy which attended all the 
pohticol punishments of tlie Venetians was much assisted 
by this gloomy communication, winch prevented the ac- 
ensed from being subjected at any time to the public gaze. 
Tlie Bridge of Sighs derives no small additional interest 
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from its having suggested to Lord Byron the splendid 
commencement of the fourth canto of Childe Harold, and 
to the annotations on that poem wc are also indebted for 
an accurate description of this singnlar structure, and of 
the dungeons to which it leads. 

The Ponte dci Sospin is a covered bridge or gallery, 
considerably derated above the water, and divided by a 
stone wall into a passage and a cell. The state dungeons 
called jjoszij or wells, were constrncted in the thick walls 
of the palace, and the prisoner, when taken ont to die, 
was conducted across the gallery to the other side, and 
being then led back into the other compartment or cell 
npon the bridge, was there strangled. The low portal 
through which the prisoner was taken into this cell is 
BOW walled up, though the passage sftlJ remains open. 
The possi are under the flooring of the chamber at the 
fool of the bridge, TTiej’ were formerly twelve, hot on 
the first arrival of French the Venetians hastily 
blocked or broke up the deepest of these dungeons The 
cnxious traveller may still, descending through a trap¬ 
door, man 1 down through boles half choked with rub¬ 
bish to the depth of two stories below the first range. 
TTie cells are about five paces in length, tiro and a half 
in width, and seven feet in height. A smtill hole in the 
wall admitted the damp air of the passiges, and sened 
for the introduction of the prisoner’s food. A wooden 
pallet, raised a foot from the ground, was the only fur- 
nituTi^ and no light was allowed. Upon the walls of 
ma,n) of the cells sentences are still visible which the 
despair or the devotion of their inmates has dictated 
The author of " Sketches descripfh e of Italy" v isited 
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tbesc dnngcons, of nlilrli lie lias given some account. 
Corjatc, in bis "Crudities,” has also described the prison 
to which " the Bridge of Sighs" leads, of which he appears 
to have been quite enamonred. "There is near unto the 
duke’s palace a very fiurc prison, the frircst absolutely 
that ever 1 saw, being divided from the palace by a httlc 
channel of water, and again joyned unto it by a manellorts 
'aire httle gaf/erg, that is inserted aloft into the middest 
!)f the palace wall eastward. I think there is not a fairer 
prison in all Chrlstendome: it is bnilt with very fairc 
white ashler stone, having a little walke withont the 
roomes of the prison, which is forty paces long and seven 
broadj for I meated it; wliich walke is fairly vaulted 
over head, and adorned with seven goodly arches, each 
whereof is supported with a peat square stone pillar. 
The outside of these pillars is curiously wrought with 
pointed diamonde work. In the higher part of the front 
towards the water, there are eight pretty pillars of free¬ 
stone, betwixt which are seven iron windows for the pri¬ 
soners above to look through. In the lower part of the 
prison, where the prisoners do usually remaine, there are 
six windows, three on each side of the doore j whereof 
each hath two rowes of great iron barres, one without and 
the other within, each row containing ten barres, that 
ascend in height to the toppe of the window, and eighteen 
more that crosse these tenne • so that it is altogether im¬ 
possible for the pnsoners to get forth. Betwixt the first 
row of windows in the ontridc, and another w ithin, there 
is a little space, or an entry, for people to stand in that 
will talke with the prisonera who lie within the inner 
windovvs that are but sin^c barred. Tlie west side of 
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t])c prison, iiJiiclj is near to the duhe's palace, is lery 
curiously ^vTought with pointed diamond worlce, with 
three ron-s of crosse-barred inwi windows m it, whereof 
each row containcth clercn particulars. It is reported 
that tliis prison is so contrived that there are a dozen 
roomes under the water, and that the water doth often* 
times distill into them from abene to the great annoyance 
of the prisoners that lodge there. Before this prison was 
built, which was not (as I heard in Venice) above ten 
years since, the towne prison ^vas under the duke’s pa¬ 
lace; where it ^va3 thought certain prisoners, being largely 
lured by the King of Spainc, conspired together to blow 
up thepalace with gunpowder, as the papists wonld have 
done the parliament house in England: wherenpon the 
Bcnate thought good, haviog executed those prisoners 
that were conspirators in that bloody design, to rcmcnc 
the rest to another place, and to build a prison in the 
place where this now sfandeth." 

A modem critic, in itrinarking upon " The Palladian 
Architecture of Italy," ewnddes in tlic admiration which 
Coryatc has expressed of this edifice. Nor are the "Bridge 
of Sighs,” and 

The sunless cells beneath the flood. 

And racks and leads that burnt out life, 
passed over by Corinne, a description doubtless suf¬ 
ficiently familiar to the reader. 

'fhe "'Bridge of Sighs" has not even jet altogether 
forgotten its ancient uses. " I saw to-day," says Mr. 
Matthews the Invahd, "a man being conducted bade to 
prison, after trial, through the covered passage over the 
Bridge of Sighs.” 
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Tbe secret history of that terrible tribunal, the Inqui¬ 
sition of State, which for so many years exercised a de¬ 
spotic sway over the lives and fortunes of the Venetians, 
filling these dongeons with its victims, lias been fully 
developed by the industrions researches of M. Daru. He 
has disco\crcd and given to the world the statutes or 
regulations which created and governed the inquisition 
of state, together with the ordinances made by the in- 
qmsitors themsches. A more singular monument of the 
dreadful machinery by which the despotic government of 
Venice was moved, cannot be conceived. Tlic rules and 
orders of the tribunal were all written in the band of 
one of tbe three Inquisitors, and deposited in a box, of 
which each was in turn to possess the bey. All the 
forms of proceeding were to bo bept inviolably secret, 
none of the inquisitors bearing any external sign of their 
office. The warrants cximmanding the appearance of 
parties before them never issued in their own names, 
but in tliat of the Secretary of thclVibunal. If the order 
was disobej'cd, the3/r«er grande, or head of the police, 
was directed to seize the refractory party, not at his 
house, but suddenly in some retired place, and conduct 
him to the state prison. Spies were selected from every 
rank of people, tbe nobility, the cituens, and the priests, 
to whom rewards of every Lind were promised. Four 
spies, unknown to one another, were attached to each 
of the foreign ambassadors, and if these men were imable 
to penetrate the*'8ecrets of the stranger, a banished 
Venetian was directed to take refuge in his Louse, and 
to betray the party who protected him. If a person 
•wts %ws.pe.cte<i, and the ejwta wbie •BCre c-lvMged with 
Q 
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the pnson •which la near to tl e duke s palace is xery 
curiously wrought with pointed diamond norke mth 
three rows of crosse barred iron windows in it wherfeof 
each row contamcth eleven parbculars It is reported 
that this prison is so contrived that there arc a dozen 
Toomes under the ivatcr, and that the water doth often 
times distill into them from aboic to the great annojnnce 
of the pnsoners that lodge there Before this prison was 
built wbicli was not (aa I heard in Venice) above ten 
years since, the toivne pnson was under the duke a pa 
lace where it was thought certain pnsoners being laigely 
hired by tl e King of Spaine conspired together to blow 
up the palace with gunpowder, as tl e pap sts would Jiavc 
done the parliament bouse in England whereupon tl e 
senate thougit good havii^ e^ecotC(( those prisoners 
that ivere consp nitors m that bloody design to remove 
the rest to another place and to build a prison m tl c 
place vbcTC this cow standetb 

A modem cntic in remarking upon The Palladian 
Architecture of Italy coincides in the admiration w1 ich 
Coryate has expressed of this edifice ISorarethe' Bndge 
of Sighs, and 

The Bunless cells beneath the dood 

And racks and leads thatboint out life 
passed over by Connne a dcscnption doubtless snf 
ficiently famihar to the reader 

ITie ‘ Bridge of Sighs lias not even yet nitogether 
foi^otten its ancient uses I saw to day, say’s Mr 
Mattl ews tl e Ini ahd, a man being conducted back to 
pnson after tnal through tl e coicred passage over tl c 
Dndgc of Sighs 
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Tlie secret liistorj’ of tliat terrible tribnnal, tlie Inqui¬ 
sition of State, which for so manj* years exercised a de¬ 
spotic sway o\cr tlic lives and fortnnes of the Venetians, 
filling these doogcons with its victims. Las been fully 
developed by the indostrions researches of M- Dam. He 
has discoicrcd and given to the world the statutes or 
regulations which created and governed the inquisition 
of state, together with the ordinances made by the in¬ 
quisitors themsehes, A more siognlar monument of the 
dreadful machinery hy which the despotic government of 
Venice was moved, cannot be conceived. TIic rules and 
orders of the tribunal were all written in the hand of 
one of the three inquisitors, and deposited in n box, of 
which each was in tom to possess the key. All tlic 
forms of proceeding were to be kept inviolably secret, 
none of the inquisitors bearing any extcinal sign of their 
office. The warrants commanding the appearance of 
parties before them never issued in their own names, 
bnt in that of the Secretary of the Tribunal, If the order 
was disobeyed, the Ji/esjer grange, or head of the police, 
was directed to seize the refractory party, not at his 
house, hut suddenly in some retired place, and conduct 
him to the state prison. Spies were selected from every 
rant of people, the nobility, the ritizens, and the priests, 
to whom rewards of every kind were promised. Four 
spies, unknown to one another, were attached to each 
of the foreign ambassadors, and if these men were unable 
to penetrate the secrets of the stranger, a banished 
Venetian was directed to take refuge in his house, and 
to betray the party who protected him. If a person 
'Kaa ao/i *3iA •fr.'fti 

Q 
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liim were unable to impbeate bun, a creatnre of the in¬ 
quisitors was sent to him to ofler bim a considerable EUtn 
of money m ease he should betray any of the secrets of 
the goicmmcnt to a foreign ambissador If the party 
concealed this offer, his name was placed on the list of 
the susiiccted In case jt was thought necessary to de¬ 
stroy a person, he was never put to death in public, bnt 
was qinvately drowned dunng the night in the canol 
Orfino If a noble Venetian revealed propositions made 
to liim by a foreign ambassador, be was directed to pro 
cccd until tbe inquisition had acquired the ncccssiry in¬ 
formation, when the person who had appeared as the 
intermediate agent was put to death In case a sobln 
accused of any crime took refuge in the bouse of An 
ambassador, be was to be assassinated Ulien it uns 
weccswry to proceed against w chief of the Ten, and ho 
was conneted, poison was employed to destroy him 
Such arc a few only of the frightful laws which goicrned 
this esecrablc tnbunal 

A power that nei er sluiDlier*d never pardon d, 

Allege all ear nowhere and evciy where. 

Entering the closet and U c aanctuarv 
niost present when least thought of—nothing dropp d 
In secret when the heart was on the lips, 
hothing in feiensh sleefs liut instantlv^ 

Obsened and judged—s power that ifhut glanced at 
In casual converse, be it where it might, ^ 

The speaher loner d at once bis eyes his voice. 

And pointed upwards os to God in Heaven' 

The information which Bishop Burnet received when 
he nsitcd Venice, and to wbitdi he could not persuade 
himself to attach any credit, appears to hate approached 
more nearly to tbe truth than he imagined " I give no 
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credit/* lie olisenes, “to (hat which a person of great 
eminence assured me was true, that there was a poisoner- 
general in Venice that had a salary, and was employed 
by the inquisitois to despatch those against whom a 
pabhc proceeding uould mahe too great a noise. Tills 
I could not believe, though my anlhor protested, that the 
brother of one who w’as solicited to accept of the em¬ 
ployment discovered it to him.*' It is singular, that 
Burnet, In exile on account of his attachment to liberal 
opinions, should have esteemed the abommablc Instltn- 
tion of the Venetian inquisition, “ the greatest glory and 
chief seenrity of the republic/' 

Various anecdotes are related of the marvellous de- 
spatc^i and sccrccj with which llie orders of the inqui¬ 
sitors were carried into eCcet- 
A French nobleman, trarelllog through Venice, and 
being robbed there of a coosldcrable sum of money, im¬ 
prudently indulged in some reflections upon the Vene¬ 
tians, observing, that a government which was so careful 
• in watching the proceedings of strangers might bestow 
a httle more attention on the state of their own police. 
A few days afterwards he left Venice, but he had only pro¬ 
ceeded a very short distance, when his gondola stopped. 
On demanding the reason of this delay, his gondoliers 
replied, that a boat was mahiug signals to them. The 
Frenchman, disturbed at this incident, was meditating on 
the imprudence of wluch he had been guilty, when the 
boat which was foUoiving Ids gondola came up, and the 
person in it requested him to go on board. He obeyed. 
“ Are you not the Prince de Craonl” said the stranger. 
”1 am.'*’ 

a 2 
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^\V^c jon not robbed List Tliarstlaj} 

" I WM 

“Of 11 lint sum } 

“ Five Iiondrcd ducats 
" \\ here Here Uic\ } 

“ In n green purse 
“ Do ] OK suspect an) one} 

“ My i-aJct do place 
'Should you tenon him agiinl 
“ Certain!) 

Hie stranger then pulled aside i mintle, Iiencatli 
iibicli la) a Xlcid man, holding in Ins hand n green purse 
‘ Justice has been done,’ said^c sinngcr, * talic)our 
money, but beware how you return to a country, the 
goicmmcnt of irhicb )ou Invc despised ** 

A Genoese painter, at iiwk m a church, quarrelled 
intli some Frcnchraen, who made use of icry nbusuc 
expressions ngimst the goi croment The following fuoni- 
mg the artist was earned before the Inquisitors ofSthte, 
and interrogitecl mth regard to the persons with whom 
he liad disputed on the preceding diy J’hc temfied 
pnsoner hastened to clear lumself, protesting that he lia^ 
uttered nothing oircnsivc to the gOTCmtaent Suddenly 
a cnrtaia was drawn aside, and he bcTicl^hc fn o French* 
men strangled Half dead with terror, he was disnus;^^ 
with an injunction to aroid speaking of the goieniment 
m future, either good or eiil 
Not nnfrequently persons were sacnficed by the in¬ 
quisitors to the most nnfouDded jealousies On the ^ 
torn of a Venetian sqnadron, a dispute arose between Hiq 
people and the sailors, and *i dangerous not ensued Hio 
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jnagistratcs in laia cncle.Tvourcd la atop tlic effusion of 
blood, till at length au officer, who had formerly com¬ 
manded in the fleet, and Tiho Has much beloved by the 
sailors, interfered, and by his influence succeeded in calm¬ 
ing the tniiiult. The reputation lie acquired by tliis act 
excited the alarm of the intioisitors. He iros secretly 
seized, and neier afteniards seen. In the same manner 
a Venetian, who, during a time of scarcity, distributed 
com to the poor, iias committed to the cclb of the state 
prison. ‘ 

Mrs. Piozzilias illustrated the seierityof the Venetian 
government by an anecdote not devoid of interest.— 
“Some years ago, perhaps n hundred, one of the many 
sples'ivbo ply this town by uiglit, ran to the stvte iuqui* 
sitor witb information, that such a nobleman (naming 
him) bad conilexioas with the French ambassador, and 
Hcnt>privately to hiS liouse every night at a certain 
hour. The Messer ffrande, ns they call him, could not 
believe, nor would proceed vviUioot better nnd stronger 
proof against a roan for viboin he liad an intimate ^r- 
sonal fricndsliip,* and. on whose virtue be counted witll 
very particular rchaucc' «■ Auotlier spy was therefore set, 
and brought back the saute intclUgcuce, adding the de¬ 
scription ofhisdisguiM:; onnhichthc worthy magistrate 
pnton Ills mask and.^ont/a, and went out himself, when 
bis eyes couhnning the report of his informants, and the 
reflection &n his duty stifling all remorse, be sent pubhcly 
for Foscarini in the meaning, whom the populace at¬ 
tended all weeping to his door Nothing but resolute 
denial of the crime alleged could, how ever,'be forced 
from the Ann minded citizen, who, sensible of the dis¬ 
covery, prepared for that punishment which he knew to 
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be inevitable, and submitted to the fate Ins fnend was 
obliged to inflict, no less than a dungeon for Lfe, that 
dungeoa so homble that I have beard Mr Howard was 
not permitted to see it. The people lamented, but their 
lamentations were vain The magistrate who condemned 
him never recovered the shock, butroscanni was heard 
of no more, till an old lady died forty years after in Fans, 
whose last confession declared that she was visited with 
amorous intentions by a nobleman of Venice, whose name 
she never knew, while she resided there as companion to 
the ambassadress So was Foscanni lost' so died be a 
martyr to love and tenderness for female reputation ! 

In the later years of the republic, the government 
sometimes endeavoured by stratagem to preserve that re 
putation for omniscience and omnipresence, which it had 
acquired at an earher penod Ivot long before the disso 
Ifltion of the republic, two strangers arrived at an hotel 
m Venice Scarcely had they comfortably settled them 
selves before they were waited upon by the tnesser ffrande, 
or bead of the pohee, who inquired whether they had not 
two trunks m their possession It was in vain to deny 
the fact The trunks were produced and the trembling 
travellers were ordered to deliver np certain papers, 
w hich were accurately described to them Travellers and 
trunks were then seized by the officers and earned aw aj, 
to the infinite dismay of the spectators, who were left 
trembhng and amazed at the vigilance and knowledge of 
the government Tlie travellers were never seen again, 
and of course were supposed to have visited the bottom 
of the canal Orfino They were in fact agents of the 
government, disguised as strangers and having placed 
\Vit!iT jrerts w ere privatdy dismissed in the i ight 
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CltU »la orm*il*rtlreuMiYo 
L amdr Ucontfla Ucnstlluu 
Oe’iuoiil^orS egUoniKitlprtgl 
DtlcartlW ddcUttdlnt egngl. 


AkIOtTO. 


ns irrivimt oisnobte k r«mr< 1‘tiike tavinrs d Ilille la pins IrlfCct 
tit elle at A U fols ruts (t doertet tc pm dlubluns quon J trouTS 
T&kidimt iRitcmtol ttimmt t!U Milrat usutH dsTolt du tnup* po«T 
loaL Oa DC pmt coeevrolr rommont cat dsns ra mtaa Ileus que U 
tour U pliu brUIssu • exlstd celle que fut etiutde j«r lAiIoste et le ^ 
Tuie. 

D* STAtl. 

It is the high pnnlegc of genius to confer an undying 
interest upoa the meanest spot which its presence has 
sanctified Ferrara, sinking from her former loftj rank 
amongst the cities of Italy, possesses, nmid the needs 
which have crept over her streets, and the mins which 
defile her churches and her palaces, n soLtary grace and 
a grandeur which intcllcctnal associations only can he 
stow Tlie pnson of Tasso and the house of Anosto arc 
shnnes before which the stranger pilgnms of all nations 
bend in devotion 

TVTule thou, Ferrara! nben no longer dwell 
The ducal chicfa within thee shall fall do vn. 

And crumhling piecemeal vievr thy hcarthless halls 
A poet 8 w rcath shall be Uiuie only crown, 

A poets dungeon thy most isr renown 

It hile strangers w onder o u U > unpeopled walls' 
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Tasso lias indeed made 

a temple of Lis cell, 

AVLich natioi s jet sfaall visit for lus sake 

for amongst tlie difierent objects of interest iihicb Fer¬ 
rara presents none can compete with the cell m winch 
the poet was confined, in the hospital of St Anna 
‘ As misfortune, says Lord Byron, “ has a greater in 
terest for posterity and little or none for the coteinporary, 
the cell where Tasso was confined, in the hospital of St 
Anna attracts a more fi^ed attention than the residence 
or the monument of Anosto—at least jt had this effect 
on me Orer the entrance of the cell the traveller 
reads the following inscnption 

O poaten, \a te\ebnta lii tjuesta rtama, 
(love lorqaato Tasso iiifermo pin di tnstezza che dehrio, 
deteouto dimord anni vtt mesi^it, sensse versi ^ prose, 
e fu nmesso in IiberU ad instanza della citta di Beigamoi 
nel giorno vi, Lugho 1580 
T^adltlOIl^ (which, in Italy especially, is ever careful 
in traching the footsteps of genius) has assigned this 
little chamber as the onginal place of the poet b confine 
ment ITic cell, which is nine paces long, between four 
and Bi’c wide, and seven feet high, is below the ground 
floor of the hospital, and is dimly lighted through a grated 
window To the narrow bounds of this dungeon did the 
Duke of Ferrara consign the poet who 

rci ell d amongst men and things din le, 

And pour d h s spint o\er Palestine 
Biiil will t1 e I Tu I of si amc 
‘'lam]) d nmd less deep into 11< memorj 
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The inscription is incorrect, not only in stating that 
the poet owed his liberation to the city of Bergamo, but 
also in assigning the same cell as the place of the poet’s 
imprisonment during the whole of his cmel confinement. 
He was incarcerated within its sralls only from March, 
1379, to December, 1580, when he was placed in amore 
commodions apartment, where, to use his own expression, 
he conld philosophise and walk about. Subsequently, bis 
imprisonment was rendered sUll less strict, and be was 
occasionally permitted to Ica\c his prison during the 
day. The causes which led to the confinement of the 
poet have been the subject of mneb controversy, but 
it appears most probable, that the freedom with iihicb 
he spohe of the duhe and Us coart was the (me ground 
of his punishment. The subject lias been ably discussed 
by Mr. Hobbousc, in Us lUustnitions of the Fourth Canto • 
of CWlde Harold, and by Mr. Wlffcn, in the Life pre¬ 
fixed to Us excellent Translation of the Jcmsnlein. 
•' Historians," says Ugo Foscolo, ** will be ever em¬ 
barrassed to explain aright the reasons of Tasso’s im¬ 
prisonment ; it is involved in the same obscurity as the 
exile of Grid. Both were among those thunder-strokes 
that despotism darts forth. In crushing their victims 
they terrified them, and reduced spectators to silence. 
There are incidents inconrts tbat,altliongh known to many 
persons, remain in eternal oblivion—contemporaries dare 
not reveal, and posterity can only divine them." The 
misfortunes of the poet baic given rise to one of the 
most beautiful efforts of Lord BjTUn's muse, “ the La¬ 
ment of Tasso,” as w ell as to some of the most powerful 
stauzas iu the fourtli canto of Cliildc Harold. 
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Ferrara • in thy wide, and grass-groivn strcetJ, 

'Whose gyrnmetry \7as notfor solitude, * 

There seems as ’tirere a corse upon the seats 
Of former sovereign^ and the antique brood 
Of Fste, which for many an age made good 
Its strength \nthin thy trails, and was of yore 
Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 
Of petty power unpeQ il, of those who wore 
The wreath which Dante s brow alone had worn before 


And Tasso is their glory and their shame. 

Hark to his strain' and then surrey lus cell, 

And see how dearly earn d Torquato s fame. 

And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell 
The miserable despot could not quell 
The insulted mmdhe sought to quench and blend 
I\lth the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 
IThere he had plunged it. Glory without end 
Scatter d the clouds atray—ond on that name attend 

The tears end praises of all lime, while thine 
Would rot tn itsoblinon—in (be sink 
Of worthless dust, which from thy boasted line 
Is shaken into nothing { but the link 
Thou fonsest in his fortunes bids us think 
Of thy poor mahec, namuig ihce tilth scorrL-^ 

Alfonso* hoir thy ducnl pogcants shnnk 

From thee ' if in another station bom, ’ 

Scarce fit to be the slare of bxn thou mad st to mourn 

In tbc public library of Ferrara, founded so late os t!ic 
jenr 17dU, arc presorted some inestimable relics of Tasso 
—m Bvtograph copy of the Jerusalem, several letters 
written by the poet during his confinement in the 
hospital of St Anna, and bis lost tviU TIic letters and 
the testament have been pnhliilicd bj Mr Ilobhousc, in 
his Ilutoncal Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of Cluldc 
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Harold In one of the letters, there is i passage which, 
mth others that occur m his writings, gives r colour to 
the assertion of the poet s enemies that his mind was 
disordered He entreats Ins correspondent to receive 
and keep in safety for him fifty gold croivns, telling him 
that “ in his cell there is a demon that opens the boxes 
and takes ont the money, in no great quantities, indeed, 
but not so httle as not to incommode so poor a fellow 
It was probably this passage whicli sui^ested to Lord 
Byron the fine hues in lus "Lament of Tasso 

Y«t do I feel at bmes my mind dechce, 

But VTith a tense of its decay —I tee 
Unwonted lights along my pnsoo shine 
And a ttnuige demon who » vexing me 
mth pUfenngpranks andpettypains below 
The feeling of the healthful and the free. 

Cut much to One, who long bath euffer dso 
Sickness of heart and narrowness of place 
And all that may be borne, or can debase 
1 thought mine enemies bad been but man. 

But spirits may be leagued with them—all Barth 
Abandons—Heaven forgets me —in the dearth 
Of such defence the Powers of Enl can 
It may be tempt roe further, and prevail 
Against the outworn creature they assail 
Why in this furnace ts my spmt proved 
Like steel mtempenng fire? because 1 loved? 

Because 1 loved what not to lore and see 
Was more or less than morta] ond than me 


It 13 probable, that the "Follctto, or demon, of which 
Tasso complains, was not the only being answerable for 
the disappearance of lus money,, but many of the ap 
pantions with whicIi he was tormented can only be 
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explained by tlie supposition that his imagination wasia- 
ordered. He adopted a eingnlar mode of freeing himself 
from the nocturnal Tiuons nhich disturbed him, eating 
a large supper to procure sound sleep. “ I must now," 
sajs ho to one of his correspondents, "gire you some 
aceount of my sprite. Tlic little tliief has stolen from 
me many crowns, I know not what number, for I do not, 
like misers, keep an account of them, but, perhaps, they 
may amount to twenty. He puts all my books topsy 
turvy, opens my chests, and steals my keys, so that I 
can keep nothing. I am unhappy at all times, but 
especially dunng the .night, nor do I know if my disease 
be frenzy, or wbat, in its nature. I find no better re¬ 
medy than living fully and satisfying my appetite, that 1 
may sleep profoundly. As to food, indeed, by the grace 
of God, 1 can eat abundantly, for the object of the 
magicuQ seems not to have been to imyiedc my diges¬ 
tion, but my contemplation. Often, hewe^e^, I fast, not 
from motives of der otion, but because my stomach is full; 
but at such times I cannot sleep " 

Of tbe mental safTerings which Tasso sustained in his 
dungeon behashimscirleftauaflecting account. "2leau- 
while I am unhappy, nor will 1 conceal my misery, in 
order that you may remedy it with all your force, with 
all your diligence, and with all your faith Know then 
that, in addition to the wonders of the Folletto, which 1 
may reserve for our correspondence at some future pe¬ 
riod, I hare many noctamal alarms. For even when 
awake, I have seemed to behold small flames ia the air, 
and sometimes my eyes sparkle in such a manner that 1 
dread thu loss of sight, and I have visibly seen sparks 
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issue from tlicm. I lia\c seen also in the middle of the 
tcnt*bed shades of rats, nliicli bj natnral reason could 
sot be there. I have heard frightful noises, and often in 
my ears arclthc sonnds ofhissiog, tingling, ringing of 
bcUs, and sounds lihc that of a clock. After these is a 
beating for an lionr; and sometimes in my sleep it seems 
as if a horse threw himself opon me, and I have after¬ 
wards found myself langnid and fatigued. I hare dreaded 
the falling sickness, apoplcvy, and blindness ■ I have had 
headaches, but not cxcessivcj pains, but not very violent, 
of the intestines, the side, the thighs, and the legs. I 
have been weakened by vomiting, dysentery, and fcier. 
Amidst so many terrors and pains, there appeared to me 
in the tdr the image of the glorious virgin, with her son 
In her arms, sphered in a circle of coloured vapours, so 
that I ought by no means to despair of her grace. And 
though this might easily be a phantasy, because I am 
frenetic, disturbed by various phantasms, and full of In¬ 
finite melancholy, nevertheless, by the grace of God, I 
can sometimes withhold my assent, Mhicli, ns Cicero re¬ 
marks, being the operation of a sound mind, 1 am in¬ 
clined to believe it was a miracle of the virgin. But if 
I am not deceived, the source of my frenzy is to he at¬ 
tributed to some confections which I eat three years agoj 
since from that period I date this new infirmity, which 
joined itself to the first, produced by a similar cause, 
hut which was neither so long nor so difficult to cure ’’ 
At length, on the intercession of the Prince of Man- 
tna, the poet was released from “the narrow circus of 
his dnngeon wallbut the injnry which it is probable 
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liis mmd first contracted during liis impnsonment was 
not reinoTed \Yith Ins enlargement Mlnlc residing at 
Naples under the friendly roof of Rianso, he continued 
to be visited by a familiar spirit^ with whom he con« 
versed m a lofty and mystenons strain Manso indeed, 
adopted a very different course to dispel these illusions 
than that which the Duke of Ferrara had been pleased 
to pursne " The Signor Torquato says he in a letter 
to one of his correspondents, "is become a very mighty 
hunter, and triumphs oier all the asperity of the season 
and of the country \Vtcn the days are bad, we spend 
them and the long hours of evening, in heanng music 
and songs, for one of his prinapal enjoyments is to 
listen to the Improwisaton, whose facility of versifying 
be envies, nature having, as be says, been in this point 
very avnncions to him Sometimes, too, we dance with 
the girls here, a thing which likewise aflbrds him much 
pleasure 

From the cell of Tasso, the trai eller, to whom the me 
mory of genius is dear, will direct lus footsteps to the 
Louse of Ariosto Oa the death of bis patron, the Car¬ 
dinal Ippolito d£ste, the poet was recalled to Ferrara, 
where he erected the simple mansion which the lenera 
tion of his countiymen has presezved The centre of 
the /acciaia of the house displays an inscription which 
well lUnstrates the modest independence which distin 
guished the character of the poet— 


rARVA SED APTA tlini, 8SD NULLI OBNOXIA , 8EO NON 
SORDIDA, PARTA UEO SEO TAMEN £RE DOMVS 
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Anil on tlie Liglicst pirt of tlic front U inscribctl— 

SIC. DOMC8. tUSC. 

AltCOSTCA. 

PROriTIOS. 

□COS. tunrAr. OLUf. trr, 

PISOARICA. 

’ Witliin these vrolla, and in the gardens nttacUed to liia 
residence, Ariosto, in the enjoymeot of the ease and in¬ 
dependence 80 dear to lits soul, dcroted himself with 
ardour to the prosecution of his poetical tastes. Here 
he composed the additional cantos of the Orlando, and 
STrsified some comedies which to his jouth Lc had 
wntten in prose. Here also be continued, «Uh little 
intemiption, to reside until the period of his death in 
1333. 

Ariosto was bom at Reggio, in lombardy, where the 
house in which he first saw the light is distinguished by 
an inscription lecorditig the fact He itus bnned at 
Ferrara, in the church of the Benedictines, where his* 
bust, surmounting his tomb, was struck by lightning, and 
the iron crown of laurels which surrounded the brows of 
the poet was melted away 

Tbe LghtrJng; rent from Anosto’s bust 
T3e iron crown of laurel a numick’d learcs. 

In the year 1801 the remains of the poet were trans¬ 
ferred from the Benedictine church to the public library, 
with all the splendid honours due to his fame. Tlic 
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same i^alls now contain tlie pensliable and the impcnsh 
able—the ashes of tlie poet and hi$ ottn copy of the Or 
lando, nhich is unfortunate!} imperfect In the library 
are also preserved an auto^ph copy of one of his 
satires and of his comedy La Scolastica, together with 
several letters in the poet 3 own 1 and These ines 
timable MSS ivcrc examined by Mr Stewart Rose 
during his residence in Italy, and are particularly no 
ticed by him in his admirable * Letters M ith tliese 
hterary treasures are also preserved the arm chair and 
the inkstand of the poet The library likewise contains 
an autograph copy of the Pastor Fido 

' Tlie old ducal palace stands, says Mr Forsyth, 
' moated and flanked with towers in the heart of the 
subjugated town like a tyrant intrenched among 8la>cs, 
and recals to a stranger tliat gloomy penod described by 
Dante — 


Che le tenre d Italia tuttc piene 
Son di tiranni e un Marcel divenca 
Ogni Tillan cbe poit^iando viene 

But the ducal palace of Fcriara did not alivays present 
this gloomy aspect During the greater part of the six 
teenth century there were few of the courts of Europe 
which conid vie m splendour or richness with that of 
rerram. Montaigne, acenstoraed as he was to the bnl 
liancy of the court of his own sovereign, was astonished 
at its magnificence " The coart of these princes, oh 
senes Gibbon, ‘ was at all times pohtc and splendid 
on extraordinarj occasions, a birth a njamage, ajoumey, 
a festival the passage of an illustrious stranger, they 
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strode to surpass their equals^ and to equal their su» 
periors, and the vanity of the people Ti'ns gratified at 
their own expense. Seven hondred horses were ranged 
in Borso's stables, and in the sport of hawking the duke 
'^^as attended to the field by a hundred falconers. In 
his Roman expedition to recei\e the dacal investiture, 
his train of five hundred gentlemen, his chamberlains and 
pages, one hnndred memal servants, and one hundred 
and fifty mules were clothed, according to their degree, 
in brocade velvet or fine doth j the bells of the mules 
were of silver, and the dresses, liveries, and trappings 
were covered with gold and silver embroidery. Tlie 
martial train of Alfonso II. in bis campaign in Hungary 
consisted of three hundred gentlemeD^ each of whom was 
followed by an esquire and (wo arquebusiers on borse* 
back, and the arms aud apparel of this gallant troop 
were such as might provoke the envy of the Germans 
and the armce of the Turks. Bid I possess a book 
printed under the title of Ihe Chivalries of Ferrara, I 
should not pretend to describe the nuptials of the same 
duke with the emperor’s sister; the balls, the feasts and 
toomaments of many busy days; and the final repre¬ 
sentation of the temple of Io>c, which n as erected in the 
palace garden, with a stapcndoiis scenery of porticos and 
palaces, of woods and mountains. That this show should 
continue six hours without appearing tedious to the 
spectators is perhaps the most incredible circumstance.” 
The indefatigable Momtori has faithfully chronicled 
these splendours, and to bis pages the curious reader is 
referred. 

Tasso has described the striking appearance which 
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Ferrara presented on liis tisit to it in 1565. “ Quando 
prima ridi Ferrara, c mi parve clic tiitta h citti fosse 
dipinta, c lumlnosa, e plena di millc forme c di mlllc ap* 
parenze, e le ozionl di «piel tempo simili a quelle che 
sono rappresentate e' teatri, con varie lingnc e con ^■aIj 
intcrlocutori." 

The old ducal palace, moated and Hanked with toners, 
recals to the memory the days when genius, and beauty, 
and splendour, rendered Ferrara one of the most bnlliant 
courts in Europe. To an Englishman especially,, those 
ancient walls possess an interest os the residence of that 
magniheent race whose descendant now bears the crown 
nod sceptre of England. 

Tlic history of the house of Este, which Las been 
told by Gibbon in n 8t\Ic as goigcous as its oim ancient 
glones, is remarkable for some domestic tragedies with 
which its pages are stained. Within the walls of tlic 
ducal palace maybe seen the fatal spot nbcrc the guilty 
lores of Hugo and Parisina were expiated by blood. 
"It was there,” says an historian of Fermra, "in the 
prisons of the castle, and exactly In those frightful dun* 
gcous irhich are seen at this day, beneath the chamber 
called the Aurora, at the foot of the Lion’s toucr, at the 
top of the street Gioiccea, that, on the night of the 
tncnty-first of May, were bchc.aded, first Ugo and after¬ 
wards Parisina." Tlic scene of this tragedy, wlilch he 
has so beautifully illustrated, was sisltcd by Lord BjTon 
during his residence in Italy. The annals of Este ore 
discoloured, if possible, by n still darker history. Tlic 
Cardinal Ippollto was enamoured of a young and beautiful 
lady of his oim princely family, but his natural brother 
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Jnlio had attracted and won her atTections. The pas¬ 
sion of the lorers could not be concealed from the car- 
dinal^ who learned that the lady had commended in the 
language of tenderness the beautiful eyes of her youthful 
relative. “ The dehberate cruelty of the cardinal/’ says 
Gibbon, "^ensured the provocation and the reienge. 
Under the pretence of hnoUng he drew the unhappy 
youth to a distance from the dty, and there compelling 
him to dismount, his eyes, those hated eyes, were ex¬ 
tinguished fay the command, and in the presence, of an 
amorons priest, who viewed with debght the agonies of 
a brother. It may, however, be suspected that the 
work was slightly performed by the less savage execu¬ 
tioners, since the skill of Lis physicians restored Don 
Julio to an imperfect sight. A denial of justice pro¬ 
voked him to the most desperate counseb, and the re¬ 
venge of Don Julio conspired with the ambition of Don 
Ferdinand, against the life of their sovereign and eldest 
brother, Alfonso I. Their designs were prevented, their 
persons seized, their accomplices executed; hut thmr 
sentence of death was moderated to a perpetual prison, 
nnd in their fault the Duke of Ferrara acknowledged his 

During the reign of Alfonso I., the court of Ferrara 
was distinguished by its ridiness and splendour. The 
residence of Tasso, of Ariosto, and of Gnarini, at Ferrara, 
and the relation in which those celebrated men stood to 
the h’onse ofEste, have conferred upon the princes of that 
family a reputation as patrons of hterature, to n liicb, in 
justice, they have no title. The cruel imprisonment of 
r2 
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Tasso his been already relatCiL Anosto, m tUc scmcc 
of Ills patron the Cardinal Ippolito d Estc, n'as repn 
manded for bestomng on the composition of lus poem 
the timcaibich he ought to hare employed on his masters 
affairs, " 11 cardinal disse the iftoUo gli sarebbe state 
pib caro che Messcre Lndorico aressc ntteso a semrio, 
nientrc che stava a comporre il Lbro, while the otmost 
hbcrality of the Duke of Ferrara could only afford for 
the poet the WTCtchcd annuitt of 100 scudi, the arrears 
of which, aa he lias himself declared, were frequcntlj 
withheld from him 

S arermi dato end« ogni ipiattro mni 
ifo lenuanqucfcudi ntfiftTmi, 

Che oiolte \oIte non mi tirn rontm, 

Ml dehbe mealemr sebUfo irnmni, 

Obllieanm eh io sudi e trmh oena 
Ri«pct(9alcun cb lomojaocb iom infcrmi, 

I>on gli U«aa(e arer qarcto rredenza. 

Ditcgb che pnitto«toch wer »erTT>, 

Torr^ Is porertade In joxlrnsa. 

^or was the treatment of finanni at the court of 
Ferrara more liberal tlian tliat which Tvvi and Anosto 
had cspencnced Haring serreil tie dokc for sistrcn 
years with honour and credit both at home and abroad, I c 
was induced, from the little cncnaragrmcDt affunlcd 1 im 
at Friraru, to quit that coort,« alep for nhicb he sought 
(he dufce ■ permission, but dnolitful of the reception which 
hii petition would meet with, he priratelj left tl I Qty 
in tie night and withdrew to Turin D t here, and 
afteianmis at \enice, the Tcngcance of Alfonio punned 
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him, and prevented him from receiving that encourage¬ 
ment in other courts which he had denied to him in his 
own. < 

If, in his peregrinations throngh Ferrara, the traveller 
should observe at the door of the inn where he lodges 
a magnificent Latin inscription, commencing “ QuOd Ta- 
berna hwe diiersoria,'* &c. it may afford him some 
amusement to peruse the following commentary upon it, 
which was probably floating in the mind of Sir Walter 
Scott, when he described with such admirable humour 
the pride of that ancient lady who entertained hi* most 
eacred majesty, Charles II. " Tlie emperor and two of 
his brothers,” says Dr. Moore, "lodged lately at fhe inn 
where we now are. Oar landlord is so vain df this* 
that lie cannot be prevailed on to speak on any* other 
subject; he has entertained me with a thousand par¬ 
ticulars about bis iUastrious guests * it is Impossible that 
be should ever forget those anecdotes, for he haa been 
constantly repeating them ever since the royal brothers 
left his bouse. I asked him what we could h^ve for 
supper ’ He answered that we should sup m the very 
same room in which bis imperial majesty had dined- I re¬ 
peated m) question, and he rephed, that he did not be¬ 
lieve there were three more affable princes in the world. 
I said I hoped supper would be soon ready 5 and he told 
me that the archduke vras fond of a fricassee, but the 
emperor preferred a fowl plain roasted. I said with an 
air of impatience, that I should be much obliged to him 
if be would send in supper. He bowed and walked to 
the door, but before he disappeared, he turned about and 
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assured me, that althougli his majestj’ ate no more than 
an ordinary man, yet Jie p-ud bkc nn emperor To per 
petuate the memory of this great event of tlic emperor 
and his two brothers hav ing dined at liis house, the land¬ 
lord got an ecclesiastic of his acquaintance to compose 
(he pompous inscription which is non engnren upon a 
stone at the door of Ins inn * Quod Taberna &.c 
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Ctic non >1 jnii Imur coa aloiB tma. 

Celebrated aliVe in nrU and in Icttcn, Bolc^a," the 
tnoUicr of Studies, prcaents numerous objects of interest 
to Uic amateur and to tie scbolar Tlic balls nliich 
were trod by Lanfranc and Irnenas, and tbe ceilings 
wbicb glowvitli tbe colours ofCmdo and ofllicCancel, 
can nerxr be neglected b) on) to nliom kaniing and 
taste arc dear 

Tlic estcmal appearance of Bologna is singular and 
striking The pnucipal streets display lofty arcades, 
and tbe cliurcl cs,« bicb are rery numerous confer o|wn 
tlic city a Ingbly ariliitcctural cbaraitcr But tl c most 
rcmnrkablc edifices ui Bologna arc tbe watcli toners, re 
presented m tic plate Dunng lie tnelflli century, 
nlicn tbe atics of Italy, " tuttc picnc di tiniini, nerc 
ntals in onns as aftemanls in arts, natcli toners of 
considerable elevation ncre fr«incnUy erected In Vc 
nice, in Pm, in Crcroooa, in Modenn, and in Horcnce 
these singular structures y it remain, but i one arc more 
remarkable than the towers of the Asinclli and tlic Ga 
risenda inBolo{,na Tbe former, according to one cliro- 
mcler, was built in 1109, while other aitliontics assign 
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it to the year 1119. The Garisenda tower, constructed 
a few’ years later, has heen immortalized in the verse of 
Dante. 

llTieii the poet and his guide are snatched up hy the 
huge Antmus, the hard compares the stooping sfature of 
the giant to the torrer of the Gansenda, which, as the 
spectator stands at its base while the clouds arf sailing 
from the quarter to which it inclines, appears to he fall¬ 
ing upon bis head. 

<' Qtul pure a riguardar U Qinaenda 
SoCto 1 chinatOk quand’ tin nuTol vada 
Sort' si cbed* ella incoatro penda, 

Tal parrs Anteo a lat, cfae stara a bada 
Di vederlo ebinare**— 

—“85 appears 

The ton er of Cansenda from beneath 
Where it doth lean, if chance a passing cloud 
So sail across that opposite It bangrsj ' 

Such Chen Antanis seem'd, as at tmne ease 
I mark'd turn stooping 

“En opprochant de Bolognc," says Madame d(5 Stael, 
" on est frappS de loin par deux tours tres-61SreCs, dont 
Tune eurtout est penchfec d*ime maniere que effraiO la vue. 
C’est en A'ain que Too salt quelle est ainsi hatie, ct que 
e'est mnsi qu'clle a tu passer les sidcles; cet aspect im¬ 
portune nmagination.” ' ' 

The tower of the Asinelh rises to the height of about 
350 feet, and is said to be tlirce feet and a half out of 
the perpcndlcuLir. Theadsenturous traveller may ascend 
to the top by aiaborious stmrease of 500 steps. Those 
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steps were trod by the !ate amiable and excellent Sir 
James Edixard Smith, who has described the rie^r pre¬ 
sented at the summit. “The day was nnfaTOurable for 
a view j bat wc conld well distinguish Imoln, Ferrara, 
and Modena, as well as the hills abont Verona, Mount 
Ealdns, &c. seeming to rise abraptly from the dead flat 
which extends on three sides of Bologna, On the south 
are some very pleasant hill* stuck with villas.” Tlie 
Garisenda tower, erected probably by the family of the 
Garisendi, is abont 130 feet in height, and inclines as 
much as eight feet from the pcrpendicnlar. It has been 
conjectured that these towers were onginally constructed 
as they now appear} but it is diiScnlt to give credit to 
such a supposition. 

According to MontfaocoQ, the celebrated antiquary, 
the leaning of these towers has been occasioned by the 
sinking of the earth "Wc several times observed the 
tower called Aslnelli, and the other near it named Ga¬ 
risenda. The latter of them stoops so much that a per¬ 
pendicular, let fall from the top, will be seven feet from 
the bottom of it, aud, as appears opon examination, 
when tlus tower bowed, a great part of it went to min, 
because the gronnd that side that inclined stood on was 
not so Arm as the other, which may be said of all other 
towers that lean so, for besides these two here men- ' 
honed, the tower for the bells of St. Jfary Zobenica, at 
Venice, leans considerably to one side. So also at Ba- i 
venna, I took notice of another stocking tower, occa¬ 
sioned by the ground on that side giving way a little. 
In the way from Ferrara to Venice, where the soil is 
marshy, wc see a structure of great antiquity leaning to 
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one side ^^c might c^ily {inxlncc other inst'tnci.s of 
this nature \t hen the «hoIc structure of the nbo\e 
named toner (loriscnda stooped, much of it fell, as up 
pears l)j the top of it. 

At a TOry carlj penod, \ihcii the rest of Italy and of 
Europe hid scnrcclj jet b<^n to emcige from the darh 
ness of the middle ages, Dologna tiad opened her schools 
to the studious of all nations io her, England nas in 
dclitcd for the learning of Lanfnnc, and in her halls the 
celebrntcdlliomas A Eccicctuns instructed “ riiecrndlo 
of regenerated law, she was the first to diffuse through¬ 
out Europe the rccoscred treasures of Komaii juris¬ 
prudence It has been asserted, that Bologna was the 
earliest university tint couferred degrees And cer¬ 
tainly, for a very considerable period both before and 
after the restoration of Icnming, she held tlic very lughcst 
ranb in the university of letters, reckoning amongst her 
alumm kings, and princes, and poutilTs In the Sctiok 
j)nlJie7ie, or halls of this celebrated universitj, many 
thousand pupils were in fonner ages asscmbicil and at 
one pcnod they arc said to have amounted to 12 000, 
but at the present day the number of students does not, 
probably, exceed 400 or 500 Nearly so only professors 
arc, however. Still cmplojed, and various branches of 
study arc pursued with distinguished success Tlic 
bmldings of the university, as they now appear, ucro 
commenced in 1562, under the auspices of Cardinal Bor 
romeo 

The university of Bologna is celebrated not only for 
its learned men but for the accomplished and erudite 
1 idles, by whom its schools have been distinguished In 
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tie fourteenth century, Giovsnm <1 Andrea, professor of 
jurisprudence in that nuiTCTSit}, had two daughters, Bet- 
tina and Novella, the latter of whom, when her father 
iras prevented from dchvennghts lectures, w as accustomed 
to supply hi3 place, but as she was \ ery beautiful, it was 
found necessary, in order to prevent the attention of 
the students from being distracted, that she shonld lec¬ 
ture behind a curtain An old French author, cited by 
Tiraboschi, has given a long account of the fair lecturer, 
but too long to quote 

Moore also, with singolar fcliaty, has introduced the 
beautiful Novella into the proem of one of his “ Fables 
for the Holy Alliance 

Novella, a young Bolognese, 

The daughter of a leon'd law doctor, 

^Vho had with all the subtleties 
Of old and modemjunstsstockd her, 

Was BO exceeding &ir. Us said. 

And over hearts held such dominion, 

That when her father, sicfc in bed, 

Or busy, sent her, in bis stead. 

To lecture on the code Justinian 
She had a curtain drawn before her, 

Lest, if her charms were seen, the students 
Should let their young eyes wander o er her, 

And quite forget their jurisprudence— 

Just so It IS with tnitli—when teen. 

Too fair and bnght—bs from behind 
A light, thin, allegoric soeen 

She thus can safest teach mankind. 


Ill later times, also, the chauu of the university Invc 
occasionally been filled bj female professors of great 
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learoiag and eminence. Natnral pliilosopliy was pro¬ 
fessed by Lama Sassij and anatomy, by Madonna Man- 
zolina. Only a fcrv years since, the professorship of 
Greek was held by Signora ClotOde Tambronl, whose 
severity is stUI remembered by her disciples. "This 
university,” observes Mrs- Piozzi, " has been particularly 
civil to women j many \ery learned ladies of IVanco and 
Germany have been and still are members of it ; and La 
Dottoressa, Laura Bassi, gave lectures sot many ^ears 
ago in this very spot, upon the mathematics and natural, 
philosophy, till she grew very old and infirm • but her 
pupils always handed her \cry respectfully to and fiom 
the doctor’s chair. CAe irava denneUa cA’ era I saj s the 
gentleman who showed me the academy, as we came out 
at the doorj over which a marble tablet with an in* 
flcnption more pious than pompons is placed to her 
memory^ but taming away bis eyes, while they filled 
with tears, tutti muojotto, added he, and I followed, as 
nothing either of energy or pathos could be added to a 
reflection so just, so tender, and so true.” 

Bologna has not ceased to produce tliat race of learned 
and accomplished men, who in former days proceeded 
from her schools. Jfr. Steivart Rose has given an ac¬ 
count of the celebrated Mezzofoati, whose acquirements 
as a linguist surpass eien those of our own distinguished 
scholar. Sir William Jones. "The hving hon to whom 
I allude," sajs Mr. Rose, "is the Signor Mezzofanti, of 
Bolc^a, who when I saw him, though he ivas only 
thirtj-six )cars old, read twenty and comersed in 
eighteen l.inguages. This is the least mancllous part 
ofUic story} he sjiokc all these fluently, and those of 
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nliich I could judge, witli tte most extraordinary'.pre- 
elsion. I had the pleasure of dining in his company for> 
merly, in the house of a Bolc^csc lady, at uliosc table 
a German officer declared tliat be could not hare distin' 
gulslied him from a German. He passed the ^vholc of 
the next day with G. and myself, and G. told me that he 
shonld hare tahen liim for an Englishman who had been 
some time out of England. A Smymiote serrant, who 
was with me, bore equal testimony to Us sldll in other 
languages, and declared that lie might pass for a Greek 
or a Turk throughout thedomioioas of the Grand Signior. 
But what most surprised me sras his accuiacy; for during 
long and repeated coorersations in English, be never once 
misapphed the sign of a teosc,that fearful stumbling-block 
to Scotch and Irish, in whose writings "there is almost al- 
srays to be found some abuse of these indefinable niceties. 

*' The marrel was, if possible, rendered more marrcUons 
by this gentleman's accomplishments and Information! 
things rare in liDgubts,ubo generally mistake the means 
for the end. It ought also to be stated that his >'ariou3 
acquisitions had been all made in Bologna, from which, 
when I saw him, he had never wandered above thirty 
miles." 

Of this very extraordinary person the following anec¬ 
dotes may be relied njTOn os authentic. An Italian gen¬ 
tleman having introduced to him two Russians and a 
Pole, who were passing through Bologna, Meezofant! en^ 
tered at once into conversation with them in their own 
languages. One of the Russians then addressed him in 
I'urkish, and was answered in the same tongue with much 
i&uiilvy; mVlh/ugih, scf i.Mssaft&ml’iUiOnm.'id.MviD) tthirwicr 
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only the second tinie of his liavit^ conversed with any 
one in Turkish. Tlte Pole now addressed him, ob- 
semng that he thought he was acquainted with a lan¬ 
guage which even so distinguished a scholar as himself 
would be unable to understand, beginning at the same 
time to speak in the lasgnage of the Bohemims or Gyp¬ 
sies. To Iris great astonishment, hpwever, Mezzofanti 
promptly answered him in the same singular language. 
When called upon to explain the manner in which he 
bad acqnircd this singular knowledge, he said that some 
Zingarl or Gj'psles, passing through Bologna, had been 
seized and impnsoned; that he had sought and obtained 
permission from the anthoritles to visit them in their con¬ 
finement, and that be had thus made himself acquainted 
with their language. At the same time opening a drancr, 
he displaced sm’cral sheets of paper containing a gram¬ 
mar and vocabulary, which he had framed of the Gypsy 
tongue. 

At a marriage festival in Bologna several persons, as 
is nsnal in Italy, were caQed upon to repeat a few evtem- 
pore verses suitable to the occasion. At length hfezzo- 
fanti was requested to exercise liia improvisatorial powers, 
a display which he declined, alleging his inability to com¬ 
pose verses. He requested permission, however, to offer 
his congratulations in prose, and immediately proceeded to 
compliment the new-married couple in more than thirty 
languages, varying each time not only the substance of 
tbe compliment, but the style of phrase and expression, 
according to the genius of the language in which he was 
speaking. 

llie attachment of the Bolognese to literature has been 
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inamfestcd, cot onlj by Ihe ancient splendours of their 
nmversitv, bat by the msUtattoos of later ages In the 
serenteenth centnrv the Coont Alirsigli fonnded an m- 
stitation for the encouragement of sacncc, of hterature 
and arts, on Frhich he bestowed an inralnable collection 
of books, saenhfic instmments, and objects of natural 
history In 1714 the senate or coiporation purchased 
for the recephon of these treasnies the Palazzo Cellesi, 
now known by the name of the Institnto di Bologna 
The library, the extensive mnsenm of natural history 
and of anatomy, and the gallery of antiques, well dc«er\e 
the attention of the stranger Amongst the many vi 
luable MSS preserred in the hbrary may be seen the 
collections of the celebrated oatnmhst Aldronndi, in 
one hundred and eighty sereo large fobo Tolumes The 
architects of the Palazzo dell Institoto Mere PcIIcgnno 
Tlbaldi and his son Domenico, and the walls nnd ceilings 
of the palace are adorned with fresco paintings 

The Count ilarsigh, the fonndcr of the Institute of 
Bologna, was to that city what MalTei was to Verona, 
the promoter and encouiwgerofarts and scieacc, and the 
centre and ornament of its Iitcniy society TIic life of 
Count Martigli was one of singalar and eventful interest 
He was bom at Bologna, in 1(>58, of an ancient and il* 
lustrious family Having received a learned education, 
be accompamed the Venetian envoy to Constantinople m 
1 C79> and on his return pobhshed his first literary work, 
entitled "Observations on the Ibracian Bosphorus 
Hostilities impending between the Turks and the Im* 
pcnalists, he offered his scmccs to the Tlupcrer I^opoldj 
and having been employed to foitjfy the nver and island 
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of Raab, lie was rewarded with a company of infantry. 
Being wounded and deserted by his soldiers, he was taken 
prisoner by the Tartars, who sold liira to the governor of 
Temeswar, by whom he was carried as a slave to the 
siege of Vienna. Marsigli daring this time carefully coii* 
ceoled bis rank, lest an exorbitant sum should be dc> 
manded for his ransom. At Vienna be was sold to two 
brothers of Bosnia, and ou the retreat of the Turkish 
army after the victory of Sobieski, he ivas compelled to 
travel eighteen successive hears tied to his master’s stir¬ 
rup, and narrowly escaped being massacred with the other 
captives. At length, having been ransomed, be returned 
to Bologna, and after a short residence there, again re¬ 
sumed his mUitary occupations, and served with distin- 
gutshed success in the army of the Imperialists. In 
1700, he was appointed commissioner to settle the 
boundaries between the two empires in Hungary and 
Dalmatia, and departed on his mission attended by a 
splendid escort. On arriving at the residence of the 
Turkish brothers who had formerly been his masters, he 
directed them to be sought for and brought before him. 
They had fallen into great poverty, and Marsigli not only 
presented to them his pnrsc, but recommended them to 
the protection of the nzier. Taking up his residence 
some time aftemards near Marseilles, tic resumed those 
literary and scientific studies by wLlcli be Lad distin- 
gui«hcd himself in his earlier life. As he stood one day 
on the harbour of Marseilles, he saw amongst the slaves 
in a galley uliich liad just arrived, n Turk vilio Imd been 
accustomed, during his captivity in Bosnia, to bind liim 
to a stake at night to jircvent bis escape, and uho had 
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treated him with much liarslmess. The Turk recog¬ 
nising him, threw himself in fear and shame at his feet, 
entreating his forgircness. Marsigli raised him from the 
ground, and not only relieved his immediate necessities, 
but, by an application to the king, succeeded in obtaining 
his liberty. In 1709, Count Marsigli resumed for a short 
period the profession of arms, and n'as intrusted by 
Clement XI. with the command of the papal troops. 
He soon, however, returned to his native city, and in 
1712 founded the celebrated Institute which has been 
already mentioned. The Bolognese, grateful for the be¬ 
nefits he had rendered them, were desirons of erecting 
a statue in his honour, a mark of distinction nliich his 
modesty induced liim to refuse. The remainder of his 
life was spent in hterary and scientific pursuits, and in 
foreign travel. Haring visited England, he formed an 
acquaintance sntli Sir Isaac Kevrton, and became a 
member of the Ro)al Societ). The collections nhich he 
made during bis tra'els, he bestowed in J727 upon the 
Institute. At length, having returned to his native city, 
he died there on the Ist of Nosember, 1730. His chief 
works arc bis " HIstoire Pbjsique do la Mer," piibhihed 
in 172i,and his “Dannbius Parmoiiico-Mjsicas,” in five 
volumes foho, prescUlmg a history of the Danube and the 
adjacent country. He svas also the author of several 
smaller works on subjects connected with science. 

Amongst all the cities of Italy, Bologna has been said 
to stand second only to Rome as a treasury of wt. niough 
it possesses few «orks of sculpture of uliich to boast, jet 
in paintings it is most abundantlj m calthj’. The number 
'of churches in Bologua is very great, and there arc few 
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thit do not display npoii their some splendid spe¬ 
cimen of the Bolognese masters, of Gnido, of Guercino, 
and of the Caracci Soeral of the palaces, also, arc 
rich in paintings, particularly the Palazzo Zampieri, nhere 
the ceilings axe embelhshed by the pencils of the Caracci 
and of Guercino, though the principal pictures ivliicli or¬ 
namented its walls have been remoied, The traveller, 
therefore, ought to malce such arrangements as will enable 
him to devote a considerable portion of time to Bologna. 
Forty of the finest pietttres in this city were transferred 
by the French to Paris, but tbe principal part of then 
have been emce restored. In examining the works oi 
art in Bologna, the celebrated fountain of John of Bo¬ 
logna, in the Piazza del Gigante, must not be neglected 

One of the most remarkable edifices in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bologna is the arcades, leading from the city tc 
tbc church of the Madonna of St. Luke. This singtdai 
btdiding, resembling that in tbe environs of Vicenza, was 
built during the seventeenth century, and has J>een de- 
Ecnbcd, in its incomplete state, by Bishop Burnet. The 
best account of it, hoivevcr, is given by Mrs. Ptozzi. 

Amongst tbe literary rccoUecUons which the view ol 
Bologna rccals, the well from which the Secchia Rapit? 
was taken must not be forgotten. The bucket itself ii 
still exhibited in the magnificent tower of the Ghirlandin: 
at Modena" Nor will it be forgotten by those to whom 
the genius of Richardson is dear, that the residence ol 
the beautiful and unfortunate Clementina w as at Bologna. 
Vlio docs not remember that " at Bologna and in the 
iicighhourhoorl ofUrbino arc seated two branches of a 
noble ranill), in-irquises and counts of Poretta, which 
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boasts its pbdigrce from Romau prmccs^ and lias given 
to tie cIiUTcb two cardinals^ one iti the latter age and one 
in the beginning of this ?” IVho can forget the daughter 
of this noble house—"the fatonrite of them all—loiely 
in her person—gentle in her manners, with high but 
just notions of the jiobiUty of her descent, of the honour 
of hef sex, and of what is doe to her own character 1" 
"^Vhen I perambulated,” saj3 Mrs. Piozzi, "the palaces 
of the Bolognese nobility, gloomy though spacious, and 
melancholy though splendid, I could not bnt admire 
Richardson's judgment, when he makes his beautiful 
hijau, his interesting Clementina, an inhabitant of su¬ 
perstitious Bologna. The Poretta palace is hourly pre¬ 
senting itself to my imagination, which dehghts in the 
assurance that genius cannot be confined by place." 

Bologna, like most of the ciUes of Italy, has been the 
scat of many tragical incidents, aJTording such rich ma¬ 
terials for her novelists. Amongst others, is one uliich 
we give in the words of the excellent critic by whom it 
is related. " The family Gcrcmei of Bologna were at 
the head of the Guelpbs, and that of the Lambcrtazzi of 
the Ghibellines, who formed no opposition by no means 
despicable to the dotmnceriiig party. Bonifazio Geremei 
and Imelda Lambcrtazzi, fo^ttlng the feuds of their 
families, fell passionately in love wdth each other, and 
Imelda received lier-lover into her house. This commg 
to her brothers’ knowledge, they rushed into the room 
where the two lovers were, and Imelda could scarcely 
escape, whilst one of her brothers plunged a dagger,, 
poisoned after the Saracen fashion, into Bonifazio’s 
breast, whose body was thrown into some coiicealeil part 
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of the liousc and covered uith mbbtsh Imclda hastened 
to him, following the trades of bis blood, as soon as the 
brothers were gone, found him, and supposing him not 
quite dead, generously, as our own Queen Eleanor had 
done about the same time, sncLcd the poison from the 
bleeding wound, the only remedy which could possibly 
save his life bnt it was too late, Imeldas attendants 
found hei a corpse, embracing that of her beloved Bom 
fazio ' 
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bourliootl is gi\ en by a lively writer in one of the best of 
our periodical works "The Ponte Slsto^ an erection of 
Sixtus IV., notorious for bis connexion with the Paiszi 
conspiracy, is an ordinary bridge, and the buildings about 
it axe ordinary disfiguiements. It a preceded by a meagre 
fountain, which is a mere concetto in water. Here the 
Tyber, rushing angrily enougli in whirlpool and in mud, 
yellow and frothy, just hints wha£ an inundation might 
ha\e been in the days of Horace and Augustus. It con¬ 
ducts you Into tlie heart of the Janiculum or Transtevere. 
Its inhabitants are still very fiercely marked with all the 
characteristics of the ancient race,uDolloycd by any w eaker 
blending of Greek, Jenisb, or Gothic blood, and fumisli 
a bold 'illostratioa of the obseriatlon of Alfieri, ‘ that in 
no country in Europe does the plant man attain such ro¬ 
bust maturity as in Italy,' and. It might be added, in no 
part of Italy is this iigour of constitution so striking as 
at Rome. Every head you meet might bear an imme¬ 
diate translation Into marble, and not be misplaced beside 
tlic austere busts of the Vatican or Capitol. The bungara, 
which by its length and regularity justifies the appella¬ 
tion, leads directly to St. Peter's through the bastions of 
the Leonine city, or the Borgo, along the banks of the 
Tyber, from all riew of which, however, it is singularly 
excluded by the Tarnesana and its gardens, the Cliigi sta¬ 
bles, Ac. Ac. On the left arc a series of palaces iritli 
their plantations stretching up the sides of the Janiculum 
behind. TJie most remarkable of the line is undoubt¬ 
edly the Corsini, now deserted by its prince, who, more 
a Florentine than a Roman, resides habitually in the 
former city. One of its last inhabitants was Christina 
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of SjtoIch , ‘ the glorj of the jinestliood, and the shame/ 
and whose equivocal reputation still, sub judice, is not to 
be determined either bj-Pasquin or FUicaia The bastion, 
e>en in its nnfinished state, is a fine piece of mihtary 
architectnre, which might have done honour to the genios 
of hlicheh It leans, on one side, on a portion of the 
colossal hospital of the Santo Sptnto, and on the other 
runs up to the Campo Santo of the city The gate, or 
its immediate vicimty, has been immortahzed by the death 
of the Constable Bonrbon, and the graphic sketch of CeN 
lini Above is San Onoftio, consecrated by the ashes of 
Tasso—Tinej-ards, cypresses, chestnuts, pines, bosoming 
it, or framing it, and beyond scattered villas, oratories, 
crosses, and nuns, the whole shut lo by the regular 
towers and brown red battlements of the Borgo 

Pope Gement, sajs Cellini," having, by the advice 
of signor Giacopo Salmb, dismissed the five companies 
which had been sent him by signor Giovannino, lately 
deceased in Lombardy, the Constable Bourbon, finding 
that there were no troops in Rome, eagerly advanced 
mth his army towards that capital Upon the news of 
his approach, all the inhabitants took up arms 1 hap¬ 
pened to be intimately acquainted with Alessandro, the 
son of Pietro del Bene, who at the time that the Co- 
lonnas came to Rome, bad requested me to guard his 
house Upon this more important occasion he he^ed I 
would raise a company of fifty men to guard the same 
house, and undertake to be their commander, as I had 
done at the time of the Colonnas I accordingly engaged 
fifty brave joung men, and we took up out quarters in Lis 
house, where we were all well paid and kindly treated 
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“Tte army of the Dulce of Bourbon'* InMBg already 
appeared before the 'tvalls of Rome^ Alessandro del Bene 
requested I ^rould go mtl» him to oppose the enemy I 
accordingly complied and tahing one of the stoutest 
youths with us, we were alltenrards joined on our ■way 
bj a jonng man of the name of Cecchmo della Casa We 
came up to the walls of Campo Saato, and there desened 
that great army, which was employing everj effort to 
enter the town at that part of the irall to which we had 
approached Many jxiUDg men \;erc slam without the 
walls, where they fought with the utmost fury, there 
was a remarkably thick mist I turned to Alessandro, 
and spoke to lum thus *Let us return home with the 
utmost speed, since it is impossible for ns here to make 
my stand, behold, the enemy scales the wall* awd cw 
countrymen fly before them overpowered by numbers 
Alessandro, much alarmed answered ‘ W ould to God tre 
bad never come bitl er, and so saying he tnmed with 
the utmost precipitation, in order to depart I thereupon 
reproied him, saying ‘Since yon haie brought me 
hither, I am determined to perform some jnanly iction 
and levelLng my arquebuse, where 1 saw the thickest 
crowd of the enemy, I discharged \t with a deliberate 
aim at a person who seemed to be lifted above the rest, 
but the mist prci ented me from distinguishing whether 
he was on horseback or on foot Then turning sud 
denly about to Alessandro and Cecchmo, I bid them 

• Bourbon without any artillery amred quite unexpectedly 
at Rome on the mgbt of the 5th of May with 40 000 men the 
ensuing njomii g tl e assault, of which Cellini gives this aero n( 
took place 
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fire off their pieces, and shoned them hon to escape 
c\ery sliot of the besiegers Ha\ing accordingly fired 
tvrice for the enemy’s once, I cautiously approached the 
rvalls, and perceived that there was an extnordimry 
confusion among the assailants, occasioned by our havingf 
shot the Duke of Bourbon*; he was, as I nnderstood 
afterwards, that chief personage, whom I saw raised 
abore the rest.” 

* All hutonans a^e, that Dourbon fell by a n)Usket.shot 
early in the assault, while, dulinguisheii by his white mantle, 
with a scaling Udder tn his hand, he was lending on hu troops to 
the walls. 
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image of a drunken Silenus^ more asleep tlian amke, 
and apparently tottenng on the bnnk of that grave to 
wluch he IS since gone The small remains of expression 
to be seen m his face wore the appearance of good 
nature He was often accompanied by his legitimated 
daughter, the Duchess of Albany a lively and unaffected 
woman, but mthout any personal cbanns She died, I 
tbmk before her father The countenance of this un 
fortunate pnnee had much resemblance to that of King 
James II, and it has been fiomewhat severely remarked, 
that ‘ the perverseness of his destiny, and the worth 
lessness of his cliaracter, bore testimony to his descent 
Tlifl permission to nde m the centre of the Cofso was 
almost the only mark of rank that the pretender etyoyed, 
the pope b&nog long ago required him to lay aside the 
style and title of king The people commonly mck 
named him * the king of the twclre apostles because 
he lived in the square so named To Englishmen the 
Romans were alwap very polite on tlus subject Being 
at a house in the Corse one afternoon, from the balcony 
of which we had a view of the carnages and masks, 
somebody inquired whose coach that inis in the middle 
of the street ’ They were immediately onsucred aloud, 
purposely, m our hearing, * II pretendente "R c obsen cd 
n feo North Briton travellers assiduous in their attentions 
to the Duel css of Albany and her father 

‘ Tlie equipages on the Corso displayed great magni 
fiecncc, and a fantastic style of ornament ne\cr indulged 
but m carnival time After the promenade had con 
tinue 1 about two hours, tl e coaches were all drawn up 
in n row on each w le of tl e Street, and foot passengers 
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eitlier stationed between tbem and the houses, or seated 
on rows of chairs or benches on the foot walk, which 
is in some places raised three or four feet above the 
central pavement. Thus every body waited m anxious 
expectation for the race. At length a nnmher of little 
horses without riders started from a stand in the Piazza 
del Popolo for a goal at the other end of the Corso. Tliey 
were decked with ribbons, intermuced with tinsel and 
other rattling matter, and small nails so contnied as to 
prick their sides at every step and spur them on They 
were also tickled and spirited op as much as possible by 
their owners before the signal for starting, so that they 
set off furiously at ffrsi, but the spirit of many of them 
failed before the cad of the course, and one or two of 
the most promising were often seen to stop short in the 
middle, stanog about them, while a more steady racer 
arrlred at the goal. Nothing can be more silly than (his 
race, and our Enghsh jockc) travellers, who are com¬ 
petent judges on such parts, at least, of the curiosities of 
Italy, treat this diversion with the same contempt that 
some people bestow on their own racing at home. 

On these occasions the houses in the Corso are orna¬ 
mented with tapestry, hung out of their windows, wliich 
contributes much to the splendour of the scene At the 
French academy of painting and sculpture, we observed 
some very rich ornaments of this kind, representing the 
natural productions of Cayenne, executed in a first-rate 
stylo, probably at the Gobelins, and forming an interest¬ 
ing stud) for a naturalist. They are exposed at no other 
time 

"IVe mixed with the motley crowd eiery afternoon. 
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our English clothes scmng most completely as a masipie* 
rade dress, and procuring ns a number of rencounters, 
all of the facetious and good humoured kind Tuesdiy, 
February 20tli, was the last day of camu'al, and on that 
evening all the diversions were carried to their 1 ighest 
pitch The cron d n as prodigious, but although every 
hodj was full of tricks, and all distincbons of rxnks and 
persons laid aside, the whole passed off without the least 
ill behaviour, or any thing like a quarrel It was the 
most good humoured mob I ever saw About dark, every 
body took a small lighted taper in their hands, and most 
people held several, happy were they who could keep 
the greatest number 1 ghted, for the amusement consisted 
ID trying to extinguish each other e caudles Some people 
earned large flambeinx All the windows, and even 
roofs, being crowded with spectators, and scarcely any 
body w lUiout lights, the street looked hke a starry hrma 
ment Below w ere many carnages parading up and down, 
much more whimsical and gaudy than had ye» appeared 
Some resembled triumphal cars,decked with wreaths of 
flowers and party coloured lamps in festoons The com 
pany withm earned tnpers, and a plentiful ammunition 
of E igar plums, with which they pelted their acquaint 
antes on each side, insomuch that the field of action 
looked next morning as if there had been a shower of 
snow These carnages contained the first company and 
most elegant women in Rome, fantastically dressed, but 
generally unmasked Tliey were open to the jokes and 
compliments of any bod) who chose to stand on the steps 
of their coach doors, which were very low, and the lad es 
were not backward m rqiartcc 11 hen tl rj had no 
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answer rcidy, a rolley of sogar-plnms generally repnlscd 
their besiegers. The ranks on the raised footway, and 
the crowd below, were in a continual roar of laughter; 
some with effusions of real humour, while those who 
conld sport no better wit bawled out, as they carried 
their branches of was candles, * Sia aniaziato chi non 
ha lume ‘ Kill all that liatc no lights *’ To which others 
answered,'KillalltliathaTc*‘ Others calledout, 'Siano 
amazzati gli abbati, barbicri, capnccini,* or ‘ my lordi ' 
the latter to ns Eoghshmen, and sometimes they called 
us' Francesi,’ Frenchmen." 

Goethe has also given a delightful picture of the car- 
ni^'al at Rome, which has been emulated by Madame de 
Stael la h« " Cetiaae," both probably already faniLlar 
to the reader. 

Amongst the antiquities and cariosities of Rome, nono 
are more singular, or indeed more deserting of study and 
ntteotlou, than tlie catacombs. Not only do tliey in* 
tercst the traveller by the associations to which they e 
rise as the abodes of the early Christians and the refuge 
of the first inart)T8 of the church, but they also present 
an invaluable monument of the state of art during the 
earher ages of Chnstiaoity. The catacombs are formed 
chiefly by the excavation of the sand called puzzolana, 
from which a very lasting cement h manufactured The 
origin of these excavations is not known, but it is pro¬ 
bable that they were commenced at an early period of 
the Roman history. The arenarim extra portam Esqni- 
linam are mentioned by Cicero, and Nero was advised 
to conceal Iiimsclf in these retreats. 

It IS impossible within the hunts of these pages 
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to gi\e an adequate dcscnption of this Tast snbter 
ranean city of the dead Those who are desirons of 
obtaining an accurate knoirledge of the singular an 
tiquities which it contains must consult the Roma Sot 
teranea of the learned Antonio Sosio, who demoted a 
great portion of his tunc to the examination and de 
scnption of the catacombs According to the nairatiic 
of a contemporary writer, Bosto docs not appear to hare 
been much affected by the solitude and sancbty of the 
place He and his companions carried mth them under 
gronnd a complete apparatus for coohing and a skilful 
prohcient in that art, making the deserted mansions of 
the dead re echo with the sound of their revelry Per 
Laps the best specimens of the catacombs arc those of 
Calixtus, explored by Bosio in the year I5<]3, and 
situated between the church of St Mana m Pal 
mis, and the Via Appia So vast is its extent, that 
Bosio, though he cmplojcd many dap in tracking its 
passages, was nnable to complete his survey of it some 
new gallery alwap presenting itself The passages in 
general arc high enough to allow a person to walk up 
right, thongh occasionally tl ey are so narrow as to be 
almost impassable In the eohd rock are excavated 
spaces for the reception of the dead bodies, which arc 
generally enclosed in stone coffins Tlie pnncipal cham¬ 
bers of the catacombs of Calixtus are four in number, 
coinmumcating with one another Both the walls and 
the ceilings are h^hly ornamented u itli historical sub 
jects from the Old and ^cw Testament, which ma) be 
found represented in the Roma Sotteranea 

Lady hhllcr, in her letters from Italy, has given a 
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Inely description of tie catacombs, and of an adventure 
tliat happened to her there. " We explored them ac¬ 
companied by a ragged Ill-looking fellow whose business 
is to sweep the chnrch and to show these silent mansions 
of the dead. One of our footmen was sent of a mes¬ 
sage, the other followed us. We Here provided Hith 
little wax candies, and descended the staircase, each 
carrying a hghted bougie; the others were for pro¬ 
vision, lest any of those already lighted should burn out 
or extinguish. Having at length reached the bottom, 
after no very agreeable descent, we fonnd ourselves in a 
labjTinth of very narrow passages turning and nlnding 
incessantly; most of these are upon the slope, and, I be¬ 
lieve, go down into the earth to a considerable depth. 
Tliey are not wider than to admit one person at a time, 
but branch out various way's like the veins in the human 
body; they are also extremely damp, being lodged la 
the earth, and caused our candles to bum blue. In the 
side niches are deposited the bodies (as they say) of 
more than seventy-four‘thousand martyrs. Tlicse niches 
are mostly closed up by an upright slab of marble, which 
hears an inscription descriptive of their contents. Several 
are also buried under these passages, whose graves are 
secured by iron grates. Wc followed our tattered guide 
for a considerable time through tlic passages; at last he 
stopped, and told hi. if he would go with him to a certain 
souierram just by, he would show him a remarkable cata¬ 
comb. At that moment I was staring about at the in¬ 
scriptions, and took it for granted that hi. was really v ery 
near, but after some moments I asked the footman who 
was standing at the entrance, if he saw his master, he 
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repbed m the negative, nor did be hear any voice TIu-j 
alarmed me I bade him go forward a httle waj, and 
that I would wait where 1 was, for I feared losing mj- 
self in this labyrinth m attempting to get out, not know¬ 
ing which way they had tamol I waited a httle bme, 
and finding the servant did not return, called out as loud 
as I could, but to my great disappointment, perceived 
that 1 scarce made any noise, the sonnd of my voice, 
from the dampness of the air or the lowness of the 
passages, remaining as it were, vnlh me 1 trembled 
all over, and percemng that my bougie was near its 
end, I hghted another with some difficulty, from the 
shaking of my hands, and determined to go m search of 
hf myself at any hazard, but figure to yourself the 
horror that seized me, when, upon attempbog to move, 
1 perceived myself forably held by my clothes from be 
limd, and all the efforts I made to free myself proved 
ineffectual My heart, 1 believe, ceased to beat for a 
moment, and it was as much as I could do to sustain my 
self from fathng down upon the ground m a swoon 

'Howev er, I summoned all ray resolution to my aid and 
ventured to look behind me, but saw nothing I then 
again attempted to more, but found jt impracticable 
Just God' said I, perhaps M is assassinated, and the 
servant joined with the guide in the perpetration of the 
murder, and I am miraculously held fast by the dead, 
and shall never leave these graves Notwithstanding 
such dreadful Tcpresentations tivat my frighted vinagma- 
tion pictured to me, I made more violent efforts, and in 
struggling at last discovered that there was an iron 
gnte, like a trap door, a little open behind me, one of 
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lUc pointed bars of which had jnciccd through my go\vn, 
and held me in the manner I have related. I soon ex¬ 
tricated myself, and walking fonrard, luckily in the right 
path, found JI, who was quietly copying an inscription, 
the guide lighting him, and the senwnt returning towards 
me with the most unconcerned aspect imaginable. I 
had the discretion to conceal niy fright as much as t was 
able, and only expressed with some impatience my de¬ 
sire of returning into the open lur. M., who U c\eT 
comphiisant to my wishes, instantly complied, and as we 
were retiring, the poor guide, whom my imagination re¬ 
presented as an assassin, told ns that there was a pit 
among the catacombs ofuhicli Uic bottom conld ne\cr 
be discolored, and he had been told that formerly n great 
many people had been abused, robbed, and flung into it. 
1 thanked God inwardly that he bad not told me this 
story earlier Having entered the carriage, I determined 
within myself that this visit to the catacombs should be 
my last.” 

Tlie catacombs were visited by Evelyn in tbe year 
] 6 15. *' ^Ve now took coach a little out of towne to 
visit the famous Roma Solcrnmea, being very much like 
what we bad seen at St. Sebastians. Here, in a httic 
corn-field, guided by two torches, we crept on onr bellies 
into a little hole, about twenty paces, which deliv cred us 
into a large entry that led ns into several streets or alleys, 
a good depth in the bowels of Uie earth, a strange and 
fearful pass!^ for divers miles, as Bosio has measured 
and described them in his book. IVe ever and anon 
came into pretty square rooms, that seemed to be cliapcis 
with altars, and some adorned with very ordinary’ ancient 
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painting. Many skeletons and bodies are placed on the 
sides one above tbe otlier, in degrees like shelves, 
u hereof some are shat np n ith a coarse flat stone, having 
engraven on them ‘ Pro Chnsto,’ or a cross and palms, 
phich arc supposed to have been martyrs. Here, in all 
likelihood, rvere the meetings of the primitive chnsbans 
dunng the persecutions, as Pliny the younger describes 
them. Aa I was prying about I found a glass pbial, filled, 
as was conjectured, with dried blood, and two lachryma¬ 
tories. Many of the bodies, or rather bones (for there 
appeared nothing else), lay so entire as if placed by the 
art of the surgeon, but being only touched, fell all to dost. 
Thus, after ivandcring two or three nuJes in this subter- 
ranean meander, we returned, almost blind when ne 
came into the daylight, and even choked by the smoke 
of the torches. It is said, that a French bishop and his 
retinue sdi enturing too far in these dens, their hghts going 
out, were never heard of more,” " They tell us,“ ssys 
hfontfancon, m his Journey through Italy, " that a man 
of (quality, who ventured into those places unadvisedly, 
with his family, was bever after heard of. I met, not 
long since, with some papers of a French traieller, who 
seemed to be a man of sense, and said, that hai ing gone 
into those dark ivays with a few companions, they ivan- 
dered up and doim for above fire hours, not without dan¬ 
ger of being lost for ever, had they not hghted on work¬ 
men who w ere di^ng tip bodies.” 
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13 % Stau- 

Tsb Arch of Coostaotioe is ooe of the best-preserred 
moDomeDta of nomti antiquity n’bicb have been trans* 
mitted to modem times. It tms erected in bononr of 
the signal victory obtained by the emperor, near Rome, 
o^er the troops of the infamous Maxentius, a victory 
chiefly orring to the gallantry of Constantine himself, 
who charged in person the cavalry of the enemy. This 
triumph was followed by the celebration of numerous 
games and festivals at Rome, and several edihees, which 
liad been nused at the expense of Maxentius, were now 
defeated to his conqueror. To presen e the memory of 
the victory, the triumphal arch was decreed, which is 
still distinguished by the emperor’s name. So low, how¬ 
ever, had the arts fallen, that no sculptor could be found 
whose shill was considered adequate to the erection of 
this magnificent trophy, and tlie arch of Trajan'nas un¬ 
scrupulously destroyed to furnish the materials for that 
of Constantine. The mins of the former « ere traced by 
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a diligent antiquary, whose labours are recorded by the 
learned Montfaucon. ** The difference of tunes and per¬ 
sons, of actions and characters, was totally disregarded 
The Parthian captives appear prostrate at the feet of a 
prince who ne\er earned his arms beyond the Euphrates, 
and cunons antiquarians can still discover the head of 
Trajan on the trophies of Constantine The new orna¬ 
ments, which it was necessary to introduce between the 
vacancies of ancient scnlpture, are executed m the rudest 
and most nnslolful manner**’ Antiquanans are not well 
agreed as to the particular portions of Coiistantine's Arch 
which were borrowed from that of Trajan. After speak¬ 
ing of the Arch of Septiiuius Severus, Mr. Forsyth adds, 
" Constantme’s Arch is larger, nobler, and even more 
correct in its architecture, the only object now in re¬ 
view but is that architecture its ownl IVc knon that 
its columns, statues, and rchevi arc not; and wc may 
fa’irly suspect that e\en Its composition ivas also stolen 
from other iiorks, as Constantine’s reign was notorious 
for arclutcctural robbing.” 
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